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Labor Month In Review 


The March Review 


The articles leading this month’s Review 
examine the complex role of Hispanics 
in today’s economy. Geoffrey Paulin 
examines persons of Hispanic origin in 
their role as consumers. His work rigor- 
ously analyzes the existence of statisti- 
cally significant difference in the general 
consumption patterns of Hispanic con- 
sumers relative to the general population. 
Peter Cattan’s article focuses on the ef- 
fect of working wives on the incidence 
of poverty in Hispanic married-couple 
families. As one might expect, the addi- 
tion of the wife’s salary reduces poverty 
across all sub-groups of Hispanic fami- 
lies, but the effect is especially pronounced 
among Mexicans and Cubans. 

Allen J. Scott’s study of the multime- 
dia industry in southern California shows 
the complex way the proximity of sophis- 
ticated customers, in this case the enter- 
tainment industry, a rich academic infra- 
structure, and dense networks of highly 
competitive employers and employees 
can establish vigorous, highly localized 
industrial clusters. 

Thesia I. Garner, Stephanie Shipp, 
Kathleen Short, Charles Nelson, and 
Geoffrey Paylin examine the potential 
impact of recommendations from a Na- 
tional Research Council panel on the 
methods used to measure poverty. They 
find that the revised measure yields a 
poverty population that looks more like 
the general population. Under the pro- 
posed measure, poor families are more 
likely to be white, to be married-couple, 
and to have a member in the labor force. 

In the latest in a series of studies of 
earnings and educational attainment, 
Daniel E. Hecker finds that in 1993 
women college graduates earned 82 per- 
cent as much as men in the same degree 
level, major field of study, and age group. 


Revised CLS tables 


Consumer Price Index (CPI) data appear 
in tables 2, 28, 29, and 30 of the Current 
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Labor Statistics department in this issue. 
These data reflect the recent revision of 
the CPI program as outlined in the De- 
cember 1996 Review. The most visible 
changes include a new market basket of 
items to be priced and geographic struc- 
ture of areas in which prices are surveyed. 
Also, inthis issue, anew CLS table 27 
presents historical data on employee par- 
ticipation in selected employer-provided 
benefit plans in State and local govern- 
ment and small private establishments. 


Fewer work stoppages 
in 1997 


The number of major work stoppages— 
those involving at least 1,000 workers, 
dropped last year to a record low of 29. 
These labor disputes, which include 
worker initiated strikes and lockouts of 
workers by their employers, affected 
about 339,000 workers and resulted in 
almost 4.5 million days of idleness. 

More than three-quarters of the year’s 
lost days stemmed from just four disputes. 
The United Parcel Service—Teamsters 
alone accounted for more than 2 million 
idle days. A dispute between Wheeling 
Pittsburgh Steel and the United Steelwork- 
ers resulted in about three-quarters of a 
million lost days. Stoppages at General 
Motors and Chrysler accounted for 
360,000 and 307,000 days, respectively, 
involving members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 


Wages at home 
and abroad 


In a study of 28 foreign economies, trade- 
weighted hourly compensation costs for 
production workers in manufacturing 
edged down to an average of 91 percent 
of the U.S. cost level in 1996. Labor costs 
in Europe and Japan remained above U.S. 
costs, but those in Japan fell below those 
of Europe for the first time since 1992. 
The two countries with the highest 
dollar compensation costs were Germany 


and Switzerland at 180 and 160 percent 
of U.S. costs, respectively. The two low- 
est cost countries were Sri Lanka (3 per- 
cent) and Mexico (8 percent). 


Regional range narrows 


Unemployment rates dropped in about 
three-quarter of the States in 1997. All 
four major regions and 8 of the 9 geo- 
graphic divisions also recorded declines. 
North Dakota had the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate among the States at 2.5 per- 
cent, followed by Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Utah. Alaska 
and the District of Columbia posted the 
highest rates at 7.9 percent. 

At the region and division level, the 
spread between high and low unemploy- 
ment rates narrowed in 1997. With an 
unemployment rate of 4.0 percent, the 
Midwest region maintained the Nation’s 
lowest unemployment rate for the sev- 
enth year in a row. The West, despite 
experiencing the largest percentage point 
decline in regional unemployment, re- 
ported the highest rate, 5.6 percent. The 
1.6-percentage point spread compares 
with the 2.0-point range between the 
highest and lowest regional unemploy- 
ment rates of 1996. 


The April Review 


Next month’s issue covers wage inequal- 
ity in the United States and Canada, the 
earnings of husbands and wives, devel- 
opments in the trucking industry, and 
assessing the Consumer Price Index. 1 


The editors welcome your comments 
on articles and other material appear- 
ing in the Monthly Labor Review. Com- 
munications may be sent to the Editor- 
in-Chief at the addresses on the inside 
front cover of this issue, faxed to (202) 
606-5899, or e-mailed to 
mlr@bls.gov 
News releases discussed in this is- 
sue are available at: 
http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Hispanic Consumers 


Geoffrey D. Paulin 


Geoffrey D. Paulin is an 
economist in the 
Division of Consumer 
Expenditure Surveys, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


A growing market: 


expenditures 


by Hispanic consumers 


Spending patterns of Hispanics differ 


from those of whites or blacks, 
even when controlling for income, 


family size, and age; the patterns also differ 
among the various Hispanic cultures 


he U.S. Hispanic population has increased 
rapidly in recent years, rising from 6 per- 
cent of the population in 1980 to 10 per- 
cent in 1995. Projections from the Bureau of the 
Census indicate that the trend will continue for 
the next several years, with even their “lowest 
series” projecting that Hispanics will account for 
11 percent of the population in 2000 and 12 per- 
cent in 2005.' With this growth, consumer spend- 
ing among Hispanics has become an increasingly 
important segment of the economy. Data from 
the Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey 
(henceforth, “Interview survey”) show that His- 
panics accounted for less than 5 percent of total 
consumer spending in 1989 and more than 6 per- 
cent in 1994. Given the census projections, the 
Hispanic share of spending should continue to 
increase in the coming years. 

The term “Hispanic” encompasses persons 
from many different cultural backgrounds. Ac- 
cording to the Interview survey, Hispanics in the 
United States come from a wide range of geo- 
graphic areas: Mexico (62 percent), Central or 
South America (14 percent), Puerto Rico (12 per- 
cent), Cuba (5 percent), other areas (8 percent). 
Given this variety, cultural differences may ex- 
ist within the larger group that are worth explor- 
ing. Such inquiry would be particularly impor- 
tant to those attempting to understand spending 
patterns in local communities. For example, if 
the local Hispanic population comprises largely 
Cuban-Americans and they have different spend- 
ing patterns than Mexican-Americans (who make 


up the majority of Hispanics nationwide), then 
applying the overall Hispanic average to the lo- 
cal community may not provide the insight re- 
quired to understand local conditions. 

This study has two purposes. The first is to 
examine spending patterns of Hispanics and 
other groups. Does ethnicity play an important 
role in expenditure decisions, or are factors such 
as income, age, and family size dominant? To 
answer this question, Hispanics are compared 
with non-Hispanic whites and non-Hispanic 
blacks. The second purpose is to explore spend- 
ing patterns within the Hispanic community to 
see if there are major differences by geographic 
origin. For each purpose, Interview survey data 
are analyzed in three ways. First, general demo- 
graphic characteristics (such as age, income, and 
family size) are compared. Second, expenditure 
levels and budget allocation (expenditure shares) 
are examined. Third, regressions are used to 
study how characteristics are related to expendi- 
tures for each of the groups of interest. 


Recent literature 


In recent years, the role of ethnicity—particularly 
Hispanic ethnicity—in determining consumer 
behavior has been recognized in a number of 
studies. For example, some authors, while not 
specifically focusing on ethnicity, have at least 
included it as an independent variable in their 
analyses.” Other studies have included only data 
from Hispanic families in general,’ or from one 
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specific ethnic subgroup, such as those of Mexican descent.* 
Still other studies attempt to compare Hispanics with non- 
Hispanics,° sometimes using detailed breakdowns of His- 
panic ethnicity® or specific ethnic subgroups.’ 

These studies examine the Hispanic “market” from differ- 
ent perspectives. Some, for example, are conventional stud- 
ies of expenditure patterns,® while others look at the role of 
attitudes in the Hispanic market. Scott Koslow and others, 
for example, examine how Spanish-speaking Hispanics react 
to advertising and whether they prefer advertisements in 
Spanish or English. Cynthia Webster examines the role of 
ethnicity in the decisionmaking process of Hispanic married 
couples. And, in an especially interesting study of accultura- 
tion, Lisa Pefialoza personally observed the behavior of Mexi- 
can immigrant families, attempting to answer the question, 
“How do Mexican immigrants learn to buy products in the 
United States?” 

Additionally, José Medina and others compare attitudes 
about money for persons from Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American backgrounds. Respondents are questioned about 
their perceptions of the power and prestige of money (for 
example, “I tend to judge people by their money rather than 
their deeds” or “I behave as if money were the ultimate sym- 
bol of success”); retention and time factors (“I put money 
aside on a regular basis for the future”); distrust or anxiety 
(“It bothers me when I discover I could have gotten some- 
thing for less elsewhere’); and quality ( “I am willing to spend 
more to get the very best”).'° Finally, Peter Cattan describes 
the characteristics of various subgroups of Hispanics (Mexi- 
can, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, and 
other Spanish) in the work force. His study investigates dif- 
ferences in both demographics (such as age and education) 
and labor force statistics (participation, growth rates, and 
unemployment) between these groups and non-Hispanics." 

Although the current article is written in the tradition of 
those comparing Hispanics with non-Hispanics,’* issues 
raised in other articles are worth discussing as well. In par- 
ticular, what level of ethnicity matters, at least for Hispanics? 
Cynthia Webster argues that Hispanics can be treated as a 
homogenous group. Although the term “Hispanic” encom- 
passes individuals from three distinct regions (Mexico, Cen- 
tral or South America, and the Caribbean), representing more 
than 20 separate nationalities—some with radically different 
political systems—Webster believes that Hispanics share 
more similarities as a cultural group than differences. These 
similarities include shared frustrations, aspirations, and atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and behaviors. In this article, the term “His- 
panic” is used, even though the data were collected for a spe- 
cific subset of Hispanics—namely, Mexican-Americans, by 
far the most common single group, accounting for more than 
60 percent of all U.S. Hispanics." 

Similarly, Jessie X. Fan and Virginia Solis Zuiker acknowl- 


edge that in the United States, Hispanic “heritage ... is rich 
and diverse,” but that “Hispanic groups tend to share simi- 
larities in terms of values, beliefs, and attitudes, culture, and 
self-perception” that can “distinguish the Hispanic popula- 
tion from other ethnic and consumer groups.”'4 Also, Janet 
Wagner and Horatio Soberon-Ferrer examine the issue and 
evidently conclude that Hispanics are sufficiently homog- 
enous to use as one of the ethnic groups in their analysis 
(along with Afro-American, European, and “other”).’° 

On the other hand, as noted earlier, some studies focus ei- 
ther on one specific subgroup (such as those of Mexican de- 
scent'®) or break down the ethnicity in some detail. Koslow 
and others provide an interesting example in which the level 
of ethnic identity is used as a variable in their models explor- 
ing reactions to advertising. The data on the respondent’s self- 
identified ethnicity were transformed into a three-level scale 
such that subjects identifying themselves as a non-United 
States ethnic (for example, “Mexican”’) were coded at the low 
level, while those identifying completely with the United 
States (for example, ““American”) were coded at the high level 
of the scale; those identifying themselves as some mixture of 
the two (Mexican-American, Hispanic, Chicano, Latino) 
were coded at the intermediate level.'” And, as already noted, 
Cattan breaks the Hispanic group into several subgroups simi- 
lar to those used in the Interview survey and finds many im- 
portant differences among them.!® 

Given the dichotomy in the literature, therefore, it seems 
reasonable to pursue a dual approach here. First, Hispanics 
as a group can be compared with other groups (white and 
black) to look for major differences in expenditure patterns. 
Then, the hypothesis of homogeneity can be specifically 
tested by comparing Hispanics of different geographic ori- 
gins with those of Mexican origin, the largest subgroup of 
Hispanics. In addition, this article contributes to the current 
literature in other ways as well. First, the data are much more 
recent than those used by Wagner and Soberon-Ferrer or Fan 
and Zuiker in their articles.'!? Even if spending patterns among 
Hispanics have changed little over time, their increasing share 
of the population will affect aggregate consumer spending. 
Also, more observations of Hispanics in the data set allows 
greater ability to find statistically significant differences that 
were previously unrecognized. Another contribution is the 
increased precision with which the regressions are specified. 
In this study, Box-Cox transformations are used on the de- 
pendent and income variables to minimize heteroscedasticity. 


The data 


The Consumer Expenditure Survey data presented in this 
article are from all families interviewed between January 
1994 and December 1995. The Interview component collects 
data quarterly from about 6,000 consumer units on a rotating- 


panel basis. Families selected to participate in the survey may 
do so for up to five consecutive quarters. Data collected in 
the first interview are not included in the survey, but are used 
as a reference to compare responses in the subsequent 
interview. Each quarter, approximately 20 percent of the 
sample is rotated out of the survey and a new 20 percent is 
sampled. Data collected in each quarter are considered 
independent so that the estimates are not contingent on the 
responses of families participating in the survey for all five 
quarters. Although it is designed primarily to measure 
expenditures for relatively large purchases and expenses that 
occur on a regular basis, the Interview survey covers about 
95 percent of all expenditures.” It also gathers information 
on demographic characteristics, including each respondent’s 
age, education, ethnicity, and occupation, as well as each 
family’s income, composition, and region of residence. 

The Interview survey collects information on both the race 
and ethnic origin of each member of the family. However, for 
simplicity, families in this study are described as Hispanic, 
white (non-Hispanic), or black (non-Hispanic), based on the 
characteristics of the reference person alone.”! Because His- 
panic is an ethnic classification, all families whose reference 
person is reported as Hispanic are so classified, regardless of 
race. ** Families whose reference person’s ethnicity is re- 
ported to be non-Hispanic” are classified as white or black, 
depending on the race of the reference person. Families of 
other races whose reference person is not identified as His- 
panic are omitted from the sample because they are too het- 
erogeneous to constitute a single group on their own (such as 
“other”). 4 The sample, which includes only white, black, 
and Hispanic families as defined earlier, is then weighted to 
reflect the population, representing over 99 million families.” 


Demographic characteristics 


Table 1 shows data on selected characteristics of families by 
ethnic origin. Hispanics, on average, report slightly higher 
incomes before taxes ($27,112) than blacks ($25,275), but 
considerably lower incomes than whites ($38,770).”° This is 
particularly interesting considering that Hispanic families 
have more earners (1.5), on average, than either white (1.3) 
or black families (1.2). They also have larger families, on 
average, than whites or blacks, including both more adults 
and children. The average Hispanic family has 2.1 adults and 
1.3 children. For whites, the comparable figures are 1.8 and 
0.6, respectively; and for blacks, they are 1.8 and 1.0, respec- 
tively.” The adults in Hispanic families also tend to be 
younger than in other families. This is reflected both in the 
average age of the reference person and in the number of per- 
sons in the family who are over age 64. White families, for 
example, have twice as many persons over age 64 (0.34), on 
average, as Hispanics (0.17); black families also have more 


older persons than Hispanic families (0.23). 

Although about the same proportions of Hispanics and blacks 
are homeowners (42 percent versus 43 percent), Hispanics are 
less likely to own their homes outright—that is, without a 
mortgage—than blacks (14 percent versus 18 percent). 
Hispanics also are much less likely than whites to own their 
homes without a mortgage: 69 percent of white families own 
their own homes, and 27 percent do so without a mortgage. 

Fewer than 1 in 50 Hispanic families live in rural areas, 
compared with 1 in 6 white families and 1 in 16 black 
families. Hispanics make up the largest share of the immigrant 
population, and a greater proportion of the Hispanic 
population is made up of immigrants than other populations.” 
Immigrant families often settle in urban areas because of the 
availability of jobs, transportation, housing, and other factors. 

Family composition is another interesting characteristic to 
compare by ethnicity. Hispanic consumer units are less likely 
than non-Hispanic consumer units to consist of a single per- 
son, but they are far more likely to include children of the 
reference person (and spouse, if the reference person is mar- 
ried). Such families account for nearly half of Hispanic con- 
sumer units (46 percent), compared with about one-third of 
non-Hispanics. Additionally, when “conventional” couples 
are considered (that is, married couples only or married 
couples with their own children only), more than three-fourths 
of Hispanic married couples have children, compared with 
more than half of white married couples and less than two- 
thirds of black married couples. 

Hispanic families, on average, also are less educated than 
either white or black families. In only 29 percent of Hispanic 
families is there a reference person who attended college, com- 
pared with 36 percent of black families and 51 percent of white 
families. Also, only one-fourth of Hispanic families have a ref- 
erence person who has attained at least a high school diploma, 
compared with about one-third of black and white families. Fi- 
nally, 45 percent of Hispanic families have a reference person 
who did not complete high school, compared with 30 percent 
of black families and 17 percent of white families. 


Expenditures analysis 


Aggregate expenditures and shares. Given the demographic 
differences across groups, it is reasonable to expect differ- 
ences in spending patterns as well. Table 2 shows how aggre- 
gate spending in the economy differs by ethnicity—that is, it 
shows which group accounts for the most and which group 
accounts for the least expenditures on a particular good or 
service in the U.S. economy. The table shows that, in total, 
Hispanics spent about $194 billion per year in 1994-95, while 
black families spent $247 billion, and white families spent 
$2.6 trillion over the period.” By themselves, however, these 
numbers provide little insight other than the potential size of 
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the consumer market for each group. 


Table 1. Characteristics of consumer units by race and Hispanic origin of reference 


Given that white families represent 81 person, 1994-95 

percent of all consumer units, one ; ; 

would expect them to account for a Characteristics Total Hispanic White Black 

comparably large share of the total | Sample Size ..........sscscsssssssssseecesnnnesseeeecennneetees 38,821 2,940 31,258 4,623 
Tea) Consumer units represented: 

dollars spent. Therefore, examining NOMBEP ce ernie du, eee eee 99,462,243 | 7,791,811 | 80,426,699 | 11,243,733 

the share of aggregate spending held POP Cant oer vcctcccee ee ea 100.0 7.8 80.9 11.3 

by each of the groups provides amore _| Income before taxes ij 

meaningful comparison (Complete income reporters Only) .........--:::12+ $36,372. $27,112 $38,770 $25,275 

The aggregate share of spending Age Of reference Person ..........ceccesssecessseeesesseee 48.0 41.0 49.0 45.6 

accounted for by each group is calcu- aveade desanst peli unit: z ay; : mY 
: . . ersons under (SE Uststecanpsccocos ccreen eno = a 4 
lated in a straightforward fashion: the Persons 65 years and Older ier aera 3 2 3 2 
total spending for each of the SrOUPS | Earners ..nnsccmsneuenemnneininieininienncse 1.3 15 1.3 1.2 
is divided by the total spending for all 19 16 24 12 
consumer units. As table 2 also shows, 1.2 11 1.2 1.0 
the aggregate share of spending for OMM@RVONICIOS 4.23 s7-0. 42h en setee sede eames eens Af 5 9 ae 

; : Sa? a Housing characteristics: 

Hispanic families is 6.4 percent, al Rooms (excluding bedrooms) -.e...ssss-se-ese 5.7 4.8 5.2 5.2 
though they account for 7.8 percent of Bedrooms texte ere 27 2.4 2.5 2.5 

: Bathrooms ... 1.4 1.3 1.2 ied 
all eonenEee Bs There are only wo Halfpaths se econ, eat ace er eee 1 2 2 
categories of expenditures for which ice ay) 

5 é pat Percent distribution 
Hispanic families spent more than Housing tenure: 

ir lation in 4 HHOMCOWNCM <n sce eccedeecenssceserassccsrentncsctssssadeneps 64.1 42.1 69.3 42.6 
Rena WithtOrtgade ce ac teen erce sae eee 37.1 28.0 42.3 25.0 
economy: food at home (8.9 percent), Without Mortgage -..ccsssssscsssesssessseessssssee 27.0 14.1 27.0 17.6 
and public transportation less trips FROMM eee re sos ss sateen atte omaeeaneerecoeee 35.9 57.9 LOY / 57.4 

16.2 percent). For other goods, aggre- Race of reference person: 
( Pe ) 8 een Whites grits eet ae occ reas ets 88.4 95.6 100.0 0 
gate shares range from 2.4 percent 116 3.3 ‘0 100.0 
(other lodging) to 7.5 percent (shelter 1 1 0 0 
and utilities). Education of reference person: 
Some high school ie 20.9 45.0 17.2 30.3 
4: OME NIGN SCNOO! OF IESS ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ; I : 

Black families account for 11.3 per- High school graduate 31.8 26.1 32.0 33.7 
cent of all consumer units, yet only College graduate ............ecssccsesesesessecseseeeees 23.7 10.3 26.6 12.3 
for public transportation less trips Family composition: 

SiINQle! PErSOM iec.ccshsces-ccs5snteaduatbarsencsnewastansane 28.3 15.8 29.8 26.4 
(28.4 percent) and personal care Husband and wife only 21.8 10.9 24.5 10.3 
(14.6 percent) does their aggregate Husband and wife, own children only . 27.0 34.1 27.6 18.0 
: : SINGlG Parent ov cceckecvses-scceceecceocceseenescereatsasates 6.7 11.9 47 17.2 
expenditure share exceed their po- Other taniios ee, ee 16.2 27.3 13.5 28.2 
pulation share. Otherwise, black ag- Se lbh ey os ke oR 
gregate shares range from 4.1 per- Northeast (Se. 0 Rai... Sco Mae eee ee 20.2 16.7 21.1 16.0 
: Midwest-teat ere: 4 Sateen aay aie 25.6 74 27.7 23.2 
cent (other lodging) to 10.6 percent Solin ie ee ee 34.3 35.6 31.6 52.3 
(food at home). For whites, the re- Westie. Semen” > eee Se ee 20.0 40.7 19.6 8.4 
verse is true. Accounting for 81 per- Degree of urbanization: 
f = Wrens ccha S oes sad oxcuveencbuoenene eee cneneyeas 85.5 98.3 83.2 93.8 
cent of the population, whites spend ST cat cha! 12 Aa NNR Mas il 145 17 16.8 62 
more than their share on everything : 
‘ ; Working status of reference person: 
except public transpor-tatation Wage Or Salary G€rner ......cssssssecsseessseessseesse 
Self-employed ............... 


(54.4 percent), personal care (79.3 
percent), and food at home (80.5 
percent). Whites account for the 
largest share of aggregate spending 
spending other lodging (93.6 percent). 


RSTO). circ nc. 


Expenditure shares. Given that Hispanic families have 
lower average incomes than white families, it is not surpris- 
ing that their aggregate expenditure shares for most goods 
and services are less than their population share. Even when 
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Other not working ......... 


comparing average annual expenditures of families from the 
three groups, white families spend more—at the statistically 
significant level—than Hispanic families for nearly every 
good and service measured. A more insightful method of ana- 
lyzing the data is to compare the proportions of total expendi- 
tures allocated to specific categories by the different groups. 


Table 2. | Aggregate expenditures and shares of expenditures, by race and Hispanic origin, 1994-95 


Expenditures Expenditure shares 
Expenditure category (billions of dollars) (in percent) 
Total Hispanic White Black Hispanic White Black 

Number of consumer units ..............::.:c00 99,462,243 7,791,811 80,426,699 11,243,733 7.8 80.9 11.3 
Total expenditures $3,016.6 $194.1 $2,575.7 $246.8 6.4 85.4 8.2 
FOO rat OMIG te-cose ar esocpie cee casatcvckcicwnssanscens 330.6 29.3 266.3 34.9 8.9 80.5 10.6 
FHOUSINGI(IESS IIPS) <-oo-ccccecavsececcsecesesnnecee 900.6 64.9 753.7 82.1 7.2 83.7 9.1 
Shelter and utilities .... 747 56.2 619 Taleve 7.5 82.9 9.6 
Other housing......... 153.7 8.6 134.6 10.4 5.6 87.6 6.8 
Apparel and Services ...............--.sssssssesees 130.8 oof 107.6 13.5 7.4 82.3 10.3 
Transportation (leSs tripS) ...........::.:eeee 553.6 36.1 472.4 45.1 6.5 85.3 8.2 
PPIMALG rare seestscvccereavccaes<ask~ 548.2 35.2 469.5 43.6 6.4 85.6 7.9 
Public (less trips) .... 5.5 9 3.0 1.6 16.2 54.4 28.4 
Health care ..........:... 165.4 WED 147.7 10.1 4.6 89.3 6.1 
Health insurance .... 83.7 Sill 74.1 5.9 4.5 88.4 A 
Medical services .... 54.1 3.0 48.8 2.3 5.5 90.2 4.3 
Prescription drugs .. se 20.9 6 18.8 nS 2.9 90.1 7.2 
ModiGal SUPDIICS 5.2 :...2.c2--cee-osenseccenueteeee 6.7 Ee 6.0 4 3.3 90.5 6.1 
Recreation and related expenditures ....... 359.6 17.3 321.9 20.4 4.8 89.5 oi 
Food away from Nome ...........:.:eseeeeeeee 122.4 7.0 108.3 7.2 Si 88.4 5.9 
Entertainment................ 151.0 Tes) 134.4 9.3 4.8 89.0 6.1 
RREAGING es Aovzceseecetuase-snccsess 16.3 6 14.9 9 3.6 91.2 52 
Transportation (on trips) ... 30.1 5 27.3 1.4 4.9 90.5 4.6 
Other lodging... 39.7 1.0 37.2 1.6 2.4 93.6 44 
OUR eemre ttre eres cacecccecepasccceaseneesce cas 576.1 29.3 506.0 40.8 5.1 87.8 TA 
Alcohol 26.3 1.4 23.4 15 5.4 89.1 BS 
Tobacco and smoking supplies a3 26.5 1.1 23.2 ae 4.3 87.5 8.2 
(16) CO? (0 kee ea eee _ 41.1 72.7 36.0 2.9 5.2 87.7 7.0 
Personal care .......... me 26.5 1.6 21.0 3.9 6.1 79.3 14.6 
Cash contributions ..... nee 95.2 3.3 86.0 5.9 3.5 90.3 6.2 
Personal Insurance .... see 293.3 HOP 257.2 20.4 SS 87.7 6.9 
Miscellaneous ......... a: 67.4 4.0 59.3 4.2 5.9 87.9 6.2 


In other words, how do Hispanic, white, and black families 
differ in terms of what they choose to purchase? Table 3 shows 
that the average Hispanic family spends 15 cents out of every 
dollar on food at home, while the average white family spends 
only two-thirds of that amount—10 cents out of every dollar. 

Given different incomes among the groups, what can 
we expect to learn from expenditure share analysis? Based 
on Engel’s proposition of 1857, economists have certain 
theoretical expectations of what the shares will look 
like.*° A civil servant living in Prussia, Engel found that 
as incomes increased, the proportion of that income spent 
on food decreased; he also found that regardless of in- 
come, the share of income allocated to apparel and housing 
was fairly stable. Although Engel studied shares of income, 
and the results in table 3 are for shares of total expendi- 
tures, Engel’s proposition still provides useful guidance, 
given subsequent development of economic theory. Exactly 
100 years later, in 1957, Milton Friedman developed his 
“permanent income hypothesis,” stating that families do 
not make expenditure decisions based solely on current 
earnings, but also on expectations of future earnings.*! 
Many recent studies using data from the Consumer Expen- 


diture Survey have used total expenditures as a proxy for “per- 
manent” income, following Friedman’s hypothesis.*” 

Even using “permanent” income (total expenditures) as a 
substitute for “current” income, Engel’s findings appear to 
hold true for many categories. For example, the share for 
recreation and related expenditures increases with income, 
indicating that recreation is a Juxury good as opposed to a 
necessity good. For housing and apparel, also, the proposition 
appears to hold. Housing expenditures account for 29 percent 
to 33 percent of each group’s budget (although the gap is 
wider—24 percent to 29 percent for shelter and utilities 
alone), and the apparel share ranges from 5 percent to 6 
percent of total expenditures for each group. The proposition 
does not hold, however, for food at home. Total expenditures 
of Hispanic families are sig-nificantly higher than those of 
blacks, yet the share allocated to food at home by Hispanic 
families appears to be slightly larger than the share allocated 
by black families. This apparent violation of Engel’s 
proposition probably stems from the larger family sizes 
among Hispanics. Because their families are larger than those 
of the other groups, it is reasonable to expect that, given the 
same level of income, Hispanic families will spend a greater 
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Tabie 3 Average annual expenditures, expenditure shares, and t-statistics by race and Hispanic origin, 1994-95 
Average expenditures Expenditure share! 
F t-statistics t-statistics 
Billions of dollars (absolute values) Percent (absolute values) 
Expenditure Iessesoiie = 
category 
All ei : 
i Whit Black |Hispanic| Hispanic | White/} ©°9- | Hispanic] White | Black |Hispanic|Hispanic| White/ 
eeriaes bine ad Ma /white | /black | black sumer) "°F" white | /black | black 
uni 
a i: ie eh ee 
Total 
expenditures. ..... $30,329} $24,911 $32,025 $21,951] 8.23 3.18 14.62] 98.3 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 8.23 3.20 14.62 
Food at home .. 3,324 3,761 3,311 3,104) 5.45 5.59 2.08} 11.0 15.1 10.3} 14.1) 8.70 1.33 7.20 
Housing (less 
VIPS) 2-6 -55.cpeescs 9,055 8,325 9,371 7,298| 3.15 2.90 9.28] 29.9 33.4 29.3) 33.2) 3.16 aba 3.75 
Shelter and 
utilities ......... 7,510 7,216 7,697 6,375| 1.67 2.70 6.71] 24.8 29.0 24.0) 29.0) 4.15 .05 5.24 
Other 
housing ....... 1,545 1,110 1,674 923] 6.78 2.03 12.51 5.1 4.5 §.2| ~ 4.2) 2.25 62 3.77 
Apparel and 
services ....... 1,315 1,246 1,338 1,198} 1.50 62 2.52 4.3 5.0 4.2 5.5] 2.93 1.24 4.73 
Transportation 
(less trips) ... 5,566 4,632 5,874 4,013} 4.62 U7, 6.89| 18.4 18.6 18.3] 18.3 25 22 .06 
Private ............ 5,512 4,518 5,837 3,875| 4.90 85 7.29} 18.2 18.1 18.2| 17.7 .09 35 54 
Public (less 
tHIDS) sceseeesees 55 114 37 138| 5.92 1.39 8.59 2 5 al 6) 6.39 2.25 9.34 
Health care ...... 1,663 966 1,837 902) 15.14 1.04 18.31 5:5, 3.9 Soi 4.1) 7.45 78 6.95 
Health 
insurance .... 842 480 921 526| 9.97 .99 12.83] 28 1.9 2.9| 2.4) 5.24 2.26 3.40 
Medical 
Services ........ 544 380 607 206| 4.61 3.45 15.62 1.8 ifs} 1.9 9} «1.88 2.79 8.92 
Prescription 
drugs .........--+ 210 79 234 134] 13.91 3:32 6.02 7 3 ti 6} 9.83 3.89 1.65 
Medical 
supplies ........ 67 28 75 36} 9.22 1.30 6.59 2 vl 2 .2| 6.43 1.90 2.85 
Recreation and 
related : 
expenditures. 3,615 2,219 4,003 1,810] 10.79 2.34 17.89] 11.9 8.9 12.5 8.2} 5.50 -89 8.19 
Food away 
from home.... 1,231 894 1,346 643] 6.53 3.29 14.63) 4.1 3.6 4.2) 29) 2.13 1.98 5.88 
Entertainment 1,518 937 1,671 825 10.10 1.43 14.34 5.0 3.8 5.2 3.8} 4.91 (?) 5.67 
Reading ......... 164 75 185 76} 16.24 18 18.25 <5) 3 6 -3| 10.06 1.51 8.99 
Transportation 
(on trips) ....... 303 190 339 122| 6.46 2.85 12.36 1.0 8 1.1 6} 3.26 2.01 6.99 
Other lodging . 399 123 462 144 | 11.93 sta 9.71 1.3 5: 1.4 -7| 9.40 1.25 6.02 
Onn fs cconcesace 5,262 3,762 6,291 3,625 | 10.67 53 11.95] 17.3 15.1 19:6) 16:5] 5:07 1.28 3.56 
Alcohol 264 182 291 129| 4.87 2.23 12.33 9 “fj 9 6) 1.96 1.40 5.59 
Tobacco and 
smoking 
supplies ........ 266 145 288 192] 7.80 2.26 6.84 9 6 9 9} 7.80 2.26 6.84 
Education ....... 413 276 448 254| 3.37 38 4.16 1.4 ut 1.4 1:2). 1.50 .20 1.26 
Personal care . 266 207 261 344) 5.24 8.12 5.59 9 8 8 1.6 37 8.49 9.85 
Cash 
contributions . 957 426 1,069 524| 8.04 1.31 6.87] 3.2 ere 3.3} 2.4) 5.70 2.08 3.12 
Personal 
Insurance ..... 2,949 2,013 3,198 1,812| 8.73 1.38 11.76 9.7 8.1 10.0 8.3) 3.52 27 3.49 
Miscellaneous 678 513 737 370] 3.92 2.44 11.04 2.2 2.1 2.3 1.7| 1.06 1.51 4.38 


' Detail for expenditure shares may not sum to exactly 100 percent due to rounding. 
2 Value is less than 0.01. 
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proportion on food at home than either black or white 
families. 


Regression analysis 


In addition to income and family size, other characteristics— 
such as the age and educational attainment level of the refer- 
ence person—also may influence the allocation of the total fam- 
ily budget. Because many of these characteristics vary with eth- 
nic origin, regression analysis is critical to understanding how 
these factors are related. Using such analysis, the relationships 
of expenditures to other variables across ethnic groups can be 
studied while holding other factors constant. In other words, 
how might a change in income affect the spending patterns of 
the average Hispanic, white, or black family when all else (such 
as age or family size) is equal? In this study, the ordinary least 
squares regression technique is used. 


Description of variables. Regression techniques are used 
to analyze the following major expenditure categories: food 
at home, shelter and utilities, apparel and services, transpor- 
tation (less trips), and recreation and related expenditures. 
These categories—used as the dependent variables here— 
are chosen for several reasons. First, they constitute a signifi- 
cant share of the average consumer’s expenditures (the mini- 
mum is apparel, at about 4 percent for white families). Sec- 
ond, they are chosen for “saliency”—that is, most consumers 
are expected to incur expenditures for these items with some 
regularity. Third, each category, though it may contain sev- 
eral different kinds of goods and services (especially recre- 
ation and related expenditures), is sufficiently homogeneous 
that the regression results are meaningful.* 

In addition to these dependent variables, several indepen- 
dent variables are used, most of which are common to all 
regressions. The independent variables include the follow- 
ing: total expenditures, age (and age squared) of reference 
person, number of adults (and number squared), number of 
children (and number squared), and dummy variables de- 
scribing the reference person’s family type (single person, 
husband and wife only, single parent, or other family), re- 
gion of residence (Northeast, Midwest, or West), degree of 
urbanization (rural), education (less than a high school di- 
ploma, some college, or college degree), and working sta- 
tus (self-employed, retired, or not working for reasons 
other than retirement). The “omitted” categories for these 
dummy variables include the following: husband and wife 
with children (family type), South (region of residence), 
urban (degree of urbanization), high school graduate (edu- 
cation), and wage and salary earner (working status). 
These variables are omitted, as is traditional when dummy 
variables are employed, to avoid perfect multicollinearity. 

In addition, some of the regressions include independent 


variables not used in the other regressions. For example, the 
housing regression contains dummy variables describing 
housing tenure (owned with no mortgage or renter; owned 
with a mortgage is omitted) and size of dwelling (number of 
rooms, bedrooms, bathrooms, and half-baths).** The regres- 
sions for transportation and recreation and related expendi- 
tures also contain variables describing the number of auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles owned by the consumer unit. 
These variables are selectively included because, in each case, 
they will clearly affect expenditures for the dependent vari- 
able under study but do not necessarily directly affect other 
expenditures. The number of bedrooms, for example, will af- 
fect housing expenditures, but not those for food at home. 
Finally, for both theoretical and empirical reasons, total 
expenditures are included as a proxy for permanent income. 
The theoretical reasons were explained earlier (see “expendi- 
ture shares” section above), but there are empirical reasons 
as well. For example, because permanent income incorpo- 
rates expectations of future earnings, there may be less vari- 
ability in the relationship between expenditures and perma- 
nent income than expenditures and current income.* Further- 
more, current income is not necessarily fully reported by all 
families, even by so-called complete reporters. Removing 
incomplete reporters reduces sample size, and not even in a 
random fashion, because incomplete reporters are not ran- 
domly distributed throughout the Interview survey sample.* 


Model specification. The goal of the regressions is to ob- 
tain parameter estimates that can be used to calculate the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume (MPC) different goods and ser- 
vices for each ethnic group. Once calculated, the MPC can be 
used to estimate income elasticity for each good or service to 
see whether or not there are differences in expenditure pat- 
terns by ethnicity. Furthermore, income elasticities can be esti- 
mated for each ethnic group by using its own mean income 
(“unadjusted” estimation) or by using the average income for 
the sample as a whole (“‘standardized” estimation) where in- 
come is needed to estimate these factors. (See table 4.) 

In order to achieve these goals most accurately, Box-Cox 
transformations are performed on both the dependent vari- 
ables and the income variables in each of the equations. As 
noted earlier, this reduces heteroscedasticity. The model, then, 
is specified as follows: 


Y* =Op + AyDy + ApDp + ByjXj+ BwjPwXj + BojDpXj+e 
where 

Y* is the (Box-Cox transformation of the) dependent variable; 
Qy, is the intercept of the regression equation; 

Qy, Op are parameter estimates; 


Dy, Dp are dummy variables describing ethnicity (w for 
white, b for black); 


Bij is a vector of parameter estimates for various indepen- 
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dent variables, with the i subscript indicating ethnicity, 
and the j subscript indicating the variable; 
X; is a vector of independent variables, including permanent 
income; 
e is the error of the regression. 


Note that this specification allows the results to be interpreted 
in the following way. If a parameter estimate with subscript h 
is statistically significant, this means that for Hispanics, the 
parameter estimate is nonzero. If a parameter estimate with 
subscript w or b (for whites or blacks, respectively) is statis- 
tically significant, it means that, for that group, a different 
relationship exists between the variable in question and the 
dependent variable than for Hispanics. Summing the param- 
eter estimates gives the estimated effect of a change in the 
independent variable for the non-Hispanic group. 

Because of the Box-Cox transformations, parameter esti- 
mates in most of the models do not have any immediately 
interpretable intuitive meaning. Therefore, for the reader’s 


convenience, important measures that are derived from these 
parameter estimates (such as the marginal propensities to 
consume and income elasticities, described subsequently) are 
presented in tables 4 and 8. They are noted in these tables if 
the income parameter estimates differ significantly across 
ethnic origin. Income parameter estimates for Hispanics are 
all statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


General observations. There are some similarities across 
ethnic groups. For example, if an expenditure is a necessity 
good or a luxury good for one group, it is for the other two 
groups as well. Also, although standardization has substan- 
tial effects on at least some of the MPC estimates, it appears to 
have little effect on elasticities estimated from these MPCs, 
except for the case of recreation and related expenditures. It 
also is worth noting that in every case other than unadjusted 
food at home and recreation and related expenditures, white 
families have both the lowest MPC and elasticity for all goods 
and services tested. This is less surprising before standard- 


and services by race and Hispanic origin, 1994-95 


[Expenditure figures in billions of dollars] 


Average annualized expenditures, marginal propensities to consume, and income elasticities for selected goods 


Expenditure category 


TWORal OxPONnGiHtUres 525555 ces nccconceoontedentttoenesudusetssidedsenseeutenter 


Food at home: 
Expenditure level. iccisccteoie2.resesacvesavestocessfaceveemeesteedevete $3,761 
Marginal propensity to consume..... 1.041 


Pigeticly 2 Orr Sac ee ee ae 1274 


Shelter and utilities: 


$32,025 


$3,311 


Standardized 


$21,951 


$3,104 
-043 
304 


$3,324 
1.031 


$3,324 
029 .031 


219 


Expenditure level ufo: sciccsatesans-rconsoeneosteetetuss pace aeons 
Marginal propensity to consume.... ace 
EV ASUICHY) 5 sstifese vlan srcttivc op ncbe sen accenene ate ape tonne meme conse ces 


$7,216 
1.156 


$7,697 
cB bs IT 
2,485 


$6,375 
2.176 
2.606 


$7,510 
1.132 


$7,510 
2.121 


Apparel and services: 
Expenditure 1OVOl <, ..cpencsecsiesscesesetoZeacepotacnd ons oem ee 
Marginal propensity to consume... 
Elasticnty zoo! 2ovassieccisareste wees 


$1,198 
2,096 
24.751 


$1,315 
1.064 


$1,315 
-063 


"TRANSPOM ALON ois asec acaissectsc sesh tree oe cen ctie pateccee re uadoceeaeress 
Expenditure level ............-:scesceeee 
Marginal propensity to consume..... 4% 
ERAS ICM sce nasanscncus forosiesatodatesena accom tone ora pee ered 


$4,013 
2.300 
21.640 


$5,566 
1.269 


$5,566 


Recreation and related expenditures: 
Exponaiture level 21a ce thn ic Sosectocesse Suassectsncpeooteee 
Marginal propensity to consume... 
EN ASUCRY ops cadon poscesavepareesnceterasco es 


$1,810 
-129 
1.566 


' The Hispanic income parameter estimate used to calculate this item differs 


2 The income parameter estimate used to calculate this item differs from the 
from zero at the 99-percent confidence level. 


Hispanic income parameter at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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ization, when one considers that whites have the highest per- 
manent incomes, on average. Given that white families al- 
ready have higher incomes, a 1-percent increase in income 
will not likely induce as large an increase in spending (at 
least in percent terms) as for the groups with lower incomes. 
However, it is interesting that even after standardization, 
whites still have the lowest income elasticities—substantially 
so in many cases. In line with this reasoning, blacks, who 
have the lowest permanent income, on average, have the high- 
est elasticities—before and after standardization—for all 
goods and services except recreation and related expenditures, 
for which Hispanics have the highest elasticity. 


Intra-ethnicity comparisons 


As noted earlier, several studies exist that examine spending 
patterns of Hispanics as a whole. However, Hispanics come 
from a wide range of countries, each with its own cultural varia- 
tions. This raises an interesting question: Are Hispanics ho- 
mogenous, as has been presupposed, or are there significant 
differences within this group that warrant special study? His- 
panic consumers are segmented into the following groups by 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey: Mexican,” Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, and other Spanish. 


Demographics. The Mexican segment is by far the largest 
subgroup within the Hispanic population, accounting for 62 
percent of all Hispanic families. The next largest subgroup con- 
sists of families from Central or South America (14 percent), 
followed by Puerto Rico (12 percent), Cuba (5 percent), and 
other Spanish origin (8 percent). Demographic characteristics 
between the subgroups vary almost as much as their propor- 
tions in the Hispanic population. For example, average family 
size ranges from 2.4 persons per Cuban family to 3.7 persons 
per Mexican family. Also, while Cuban families have fewer 
children under 18 years than Hispanic families in general (0.5 
versus 1.3), they also have more than twice as many persons 
who are 65 years or older than the average Hispanic family (0.5 
versus 0.2). The number of persons over age 65 probably ex- 
plains both the relatively high age of the reference person for 
Cuban families (55 years) and the fewer number of children. 
By comparison, the average age of the reference person ranges 
only from 39 to 43 years for all other Hispanic groups. For the 
total Hispanic population (including Cubans), the average age 
of the reference person is about 41 years. (See table 5.) 
Differences also exist in the educational attainment level of 
the reference person. Those from Mexican families are the least 
educated, on average, while those from other Spanish families 
are the most educated. More than 3 of 4 Mexican families have 
a reference person who is not educated beyond the high school 
level. This compares with only about 2 of 3 Cuban or Puerto 
Rican families, and about half of all Central or South American 


families. Similarly, Mexican families are the least likely to have 
a reference person who has obtained a college degree—only 
about | in 18 have reached this level of education. For other 
Hispanic families, the range is between 1 in 9 (Puerto Ricans) 
and | in 4 (other Spanish) reference persons. 

Housing tenure also differs among the various Hispanic 
groups. More than half of Mexicans and Cubans are renters, 
compared with about two-thirds of Central or South Americans, 
and nearly the same amount for other Spanish families. Puerto 
Rican families are the most likely to be renters, with nearly 
three-fourths of these families renting their home. And even 
among homeowners, the percentage of those who own their 
home outright (without a mortgage) varies considerably by 
group. Only about 10 percent of Central or South American 
homeowners own their homes outright, compared with 15 per- 
cent of Puerto Rican homeowners and 30 to 40 percent of all 
other Hispanic homeowners. Cuban homeowners are among 
the most likely (30 percent) to own their homes outright, which 
is not surprising considering the higher average age of the refer- 
ence person in these families. It is less clear, on the other hand, 
why Mexican families—with the lowest permanent income and 
lower-than-average age of reference person—should have such 
a high percentage (39 percent) of outright owners. 

Despite these differences, the five Hispanic subgroups 
have surprisingly similar income levels. In fact, when “per- 
manent” incomes (using total expenditures as a proxy) for 
each group are compared with those for Mexican families 
(used as a reference group because they are the largest por- 
tion of the Hispanic population), only families from Central 
or South America show a statistically significant difference 
in income. The largest gap in permanent income is found 
between Central or South Americans ($28,367) and Puerto 
Ricans ($23,194), a difference of 22 percent. For perspec- 
tive, consider that white families ($32,025) have more than 
46 percent more in permanent income than black families 
($21,951), and black families have less permanent income 
than Puerto Rican families ($23,194), the Hispanic subgroup 
with the lowest permanent income.” (See tables 3, 5 and 7.) 

Family size is another important factor to consider when ex- 
amining incomes. For example, Puerto Rican families and Cen- 
tral or South American families are of similar size (3.0 and 3.2 
persons per family, respectively), yet the latter have much more 
permanent income to spread among family members. When 
comparing Puerto Rican and Mexican families the latter have 
only slightly more permanent income ($970), but also have 
nearly 1 more person, on average (3.7 members), in their fami- 
lies.*° Mexican families also have the greatest average number 
of earners per family (1.6), suggesting that the average earner in 
a Mexican family earns less than the average earner in other 
Hispanic families. This may reflect the lower level of educa- 
tional attainment among Mexican families or other factors that 
differ across the Hispanic subgroups. (See table 5.) 
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General characteristics of Hispanics by geographic origin of reference person, 1994-95. 


Characteristic _Total Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban 
Hispanics 
pete che at 
SAMMPIO! SIZ corccceceen cs cereeraceteeneesomteearetansan 2,940 Leu 331 174 
Consumer units represented: 
NUMD6? seczcctrceec creer cesexeesccet costasecenctorace 7,791,811 4,835,721 897,347 357,584 
POIGONt! jscsss-sse-s-vsreassvcconecevespesnecpeecscsese 100.0 62.1 11.5 46 
Income before taxes 
(complete income reporters only) ............ $27,112 $26,063 $28,332 $28,370 
Age of reference person ...........0::eceeeeees 41.0 40.1 40.5 54.7 
Average number in consumer unit: 
Persons under 18 years .........::.0:2s0e 1.3 1.5 Ties 4s) 
Persons 65 years and older ................ a2 #2 ee 5 
EQINOMS ix. .davcccotonsyocsspootdantenescsacetecesncerstee 1.5 1.6 tet We 
1.6 1.8 9 1.3 
1.1 nea 8 te 
$5) af sil ne 
Housing characteristics: 

Rooms (excluding bedrooms) ............- 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 

Bedrooms ei isiis. See aeeeee.ee 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.1 

Bathrooms 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.5 

Half-baths = SL Fil “al 

Percent distribution: 
Housing tenure: 

FOMOOWN OM sda oe<seecesecte eventos seeetesanens 42.1 48.1 26.2 45.5 
With mortgage ....... 28.0 29.4 22.4 31.9 
Without mortgage noes 14.4 18.7 3.8 13.6 

RONLCM sos v.poesctheeee settee cease eee eee 57.9 51.9 73.8 54.5 

Race of reference person: 

White scertaccee So ctee siete Se ieee cascode 95.6 97.9 93.2 94.7 

Bl aC Kise: capa css sopcpccmecn ateeseensoteereeere ny 3.3 9 4.9 5.3 

OUST eee icc accse nce ecncaviseactospuecrseceae lat Ve 1.9 - 

Education of reference person: 

Some high school or less ............:..00++ 45.0 52.0 40.8 42.0 

High school graduate ..... 26.1 25.9 28.7 20.7 

Some college ............. ae 18.6 16.4 19.5 18.2 

College graduate ...............s--cecerssseeres 10.3 5.7 10.9 19.0 

Family composition: 

SinGlei Person leit skesetee cs ceerectecee eee 15.8 51.9 19.7 36.2 

Husband and wife only 10.9 11.6 Tne: 17.2 

Husband and wife, own children only .. 34.1 38.6 27.0 26.1 

SINGIS PAVONLE: 225sc..ceccveddeussenvcceerstecn cece 11.9 10.4 22.0 2.6 

Other famillesias... 5 ee ee 27.3 PNET 24.1 17.9 

Region: 
16.7 8 67.7 16.0 
eA 8.3 4.8 4 
35.6 35.6 24.7 75.4 
40.7 55.3 2.8 8.2 
OT oss Pere oer cr) creer eee eee cae 98.3 98.2 98.2 100.0 
PRU eeccacnenvinscettteana tse cone tnanevaren caret teh 1.8 1.8 - 
Working status of reference person: 
Wage or Salary Carner...........eeeeeeeee 72.1 76.3 57.8 63.6 
Self-employed 2.08. eee 3.8 
FROUNOG 5 sin cncsescersancthoraunuttant uate racemes 8.6 
Other not WOrKING ........--.scceseeneeereeeees 15.5 
1 
Note: Dash indicates no data were reported. 
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Central or 
South American 


434 


~ 7,049,660 
13.5 


$28,781 


39.2 


Spanish 


274 


651,499 
8.4 


$29,703 
43.3 


Aggregate shares. Table 6 shows the share of the Hispanic 
population and the share of total Hispanic spending 
accounted for by each subgroup. In general, the subgroups 
spend consistently with their share of the population. For 
example, Cubans account for 5 percent of Hispanic families 
and 5 percent of Hispanic expenditures. Spending for public 
transportation, however—one of only two expenditure 
categories (the other being food at home) for which 
Hispanics in general account for a larger share of spending 
than their population would suggest—varies considerably by 
subgroup. For example, Mexican families account for more 
than three-fifths of Hispanic families, but only one-fourth of 
Hispanic expenditures for public transportation. Other 
Spanish families, which make up about 8 percent of Hispanic 
families, account for roughly the same proportion of 
Hispanic expenditures on public transportation. Finally, 
families from Central or South America account for nearly 
31 percent of Hispanic spending on public transportation, 


more than twice their share of the Hispanic population (less 
than 14 percent). 

Recreation and related expenditures showed the most di- 
vergence in its subcomponents. Mexican families, for ex- 
ample, spend considerably less than their population share 
on other lodging (such as hotels and vacation homes) and 
transportation on trips, while Puerto Rican, Central or South 
American, and other Spanish families spend considerably 
more for these expenditures. For entertainment expenditures, 
Mexican families are slightly underrepresented, accounting 
for 59 percent of Hispanic entertainment expenditures, al- 
though they make up 62 percent of Hispanic consumer units. 
Other Spanish families, by contrast, are overrepresented in 
this category, accounting for 11 percent of entertainment ex- 
penditures, but only 8 percent of Hispanic consumer units. 
Interestingly, expenditures for food away from home closely 
match population shares for each of the Hispanic subgroups. 

Finally, there also are differences in expenditures for health 


rabies | Aggregate expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin, 1994-95 
semen Expenditure share 
dottars) (In percent) 
Expenditure category wae 

Total é Central or Other 
Hispanics Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban South American Spanish 

Consumer units: 
DREEMSO oe viene acon cieccscuvaveecescaneoessseess 7,791,811 4,835,721 897,347 357,584 1,049,660 651,499 
Percent of total Hispanics ...........0...... 100.0 62.1 11.5 4.6 13.5 8.4 
Total Expenditures ...........eeeseeeeceeneeeee $194.1 $60.2 $10.7 4.6 15.3 9.1 
FOGel at NOINO es cones. cscncscrsaccncessnsescecsences 29.3 63.8 12.4 4.3 13.9 8.5 
Housing (less trips) .........-..esseeeeseeeeeeeee 3 64.9 57.9 11.8 4.4 Wa 8.8 
Shelter and utilities . ae 56.2 57.2 12.0 4.2 Cara 8.9 
Other housing ........ 8.6 62.1 10.8 5.4 13.1 8.5 
Apparel and services 9.7 64.3 10.4 3.1 13.7 8.5 
Transportation (less trips) 36.1 65.3 7.3 4.2 14.0 9.1 
Private ~ 35.2 66.3 7.0 4.2 13.6 8.9 
Public (less trips) 9 ite 20.3 5.8 30.5 16.3 
Health care 7.5 60.9 10.0 6.1 14.2 8.8 
Heatth insurance .... a 3.7 61.3 12.2 7.8 9.0 9.6 
Medical services .... 3.0 60.9 6.4 3.6 21.3 7.6 
Prescription drugs .. sn 6 59.7 11.8 7.8 10.6 9.6 
Medical SUPPHES ........... ccc tccsceeceseeees 2 55.4 15:2 5.1 15.9 8.4 
Recreation and related expenditures ..... eS) 57.3 ines! 5.4 15.9 10.2 
Food away from home... a 7.0 60.3 9.5 5.4 16.5 8.4 
Entertainment ............ ie 7.3 58.9 11.4 5.2 13.7 10.8 
PAGING = ooo... ccrnnes-o-c0es ox 6 50.5 13.7 5.5 18.5 12.5 
Transportation (on trips) ae 15 42.8 15.6 6.1 21.0 14.3 
OM OT OHNE oo cats ncrsscecachsscnsraosiepeseenps 1.0 49.4 14.9 6.0 18.3 11.3 
ODOT eerie nec ats cxos sea ooeG orakncnsessvnsnsvaiersceece 29.3 58.6 10.8 5.6 15.0 9.9 
PRM fea avsanssacvv-csicanssencasvenctease ae 1.4 65.8 6.8 5.6 14.6 7.3 
Tobacco and smoking supplies is 1.41 52.2 23.6 4.0 9.6 10.6 
EGHCANON 25. osnc 5 8sec2tsosnentesosnon 2.2 39.6 Hits Tail 26.6 8.8 
Personal care ......... 35 1.6 55.8 10.6 165) 16.9 9.4 
Cash contributions ..... HA 3.3 58.0 8.4 10.3 13.4 9.8 
Personal Insurance oy 15.7 59.3 10.4 45 14.6 11.2 
MiSCOHANEOUS .............eececeseeeeeeeeteeeeeeee 4.0 66.8 8.6 5.4 12.4 6.8 
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insurance among the Hispanic subgroups. An earlier study by 
the author and Elizabeth M. Dietz found that Hispanics in 
general are less likely to be insured than blacks or whites—a 
finding supported by table 2, which shows that Hispanics 
account for almost 8 percent of the population, but less than 5 
percent of health insurance expenditures. But even within the 
Hispanic community, health insurance expenditures appear to 
vary. For example, Cubans are the most overrepresented group 
in health insurance expenditures. Making up 5 percent of the 
Hispanic population, they account for 8 percent of health 
insurance expenditures (the opposite of Hispanics in the 
population as a whole). Other Spanish families account for more 
than 8 percent of the Hispanic population and almost 10 percent 
of Hispanic health insurance expenditures. Mexican and Puerto 
Rican families have population shares within 1 percentage point 
of their expenditure shares, while Central and South American 
families are underrepresented—accounting for 14 percent of the 
Hispanic population but only 9 percent of Hispanic health 
insurance expenditures. 


Expenditure shares. Although levels of expenditures are 
shown for convenience in table 6, it is again more useful to 
compare shares, especially when total expenditures are so 
similar, at least in statistical terms. Differences in shares make 
clear how the overall budget is allocated differently, and if 
income differences are not statistically significant, the shares 
can be particularly revealing because shares are more likely 
to differ for reasons of tastes or other factors. 

As table 7 shows, when comparing across Hispanic sub- 
groups, Engel’s proposition appears to hold more readily than it 
did in earlier comparisons. For example, Central or South Ameri- 
can and other Spanish families have the highest permanent in- 
comes and the smallest shares (14 percent) allocated to food at 
home Puerto Rican and Mexican families have the lowest in- 
comes, and the largest shares for food at home (18 and 16 per- 
cent, respectively). Although Cuban families have lower in- 
comes than other Spanish families, they each allocate the same 
share (14 percent) to food at home. This is probably because 
Cubans, on average, also have fewer family members (2.4) than 
other Spanish families (2.8). Similarly, housing expenditure 
shares are about one-third of total expenditures for all families, 
ranging from less than 32 percent (among Cubans) to more than 
37 percent (among Central or South Americans). Expenditure 
shares for apparel and services are about 5 percent of total ex- 
penditures for all Hispanic families, except those from Cuba, 
whose share is 3 percent—again probably due to smaller fami- 
lies and perhaps to older reference persons.” 


Regression analysis for Hispanic subgroups 


Background. Although there is more homogeneity among 
the Hispanic subgroups than among the ethnic groups com- 
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pared earlier, there still are substantial differences in demo- 
graphics that may account for differences in tastes and pref- 
erences. To be certain that it is truly geographic origin and 
not age, family size, or other factors that somehow influence 
expenditures, regression analysis again is undertaken. 

The regressions in this section are similar to those used 
earlier—that is, total quarterly expenditures are used as a 
proxy for permanent income, the dependent variables and the 
income variables are subjected to Box-Cox transformations,*! 
and so forth. The specification of the model, however, is 
slightly different, as follows: 


Y* = Om + LOD; + Bl + UBDil + BjXj+ e 

where 

Y* is the (Box-Cox transformation of the) dependent 
variable; 

Om is the intercept of the regression equation; 

Qj are parameter estimates; 

Dj are dummy variables describing geographic origin for non- 
Mexican Hispanics; 

BmBi are parameter estimates for the income variable; 

T is permanent income (transformed); 

B )j is a vector of parameter estimates for various indepen- 
dent variables; 

Xj is a vector of independent variables; and 

e is the error of the regression. 


The main difference here from the earlier specification is 
that only the intercept and income variables are interacted 
with ethnic background, whereas all variables (age, family 
size, and so on) were interacted with ethnicity earlier. The 
difference is primarily due to degrees of freedom. In the ear- 
lier part of the article, there were sufficient observations in 
each ethnicity to run separate regressions for each group had 
that been the goal. This specification, however, allows rela- 
tionships for all variables to differ by ethnicity and permits 
statistical tests to be taken to ascertain whether or not ob- 
served differences are statistically significant. (For example, 
the results can be used to ascertain whether there are differ- 
ent spending patterns by ethnic background in the Northeast.) 

But when dividing Hispanics into subcomponents, some 
groups (particularly Cubans) have sufficient sample for the 
regressions to be computed in a technical sense, but the 
sample is not large enough to draw inferences about differ- 
ences by the multiple independent variables tested. In other 
words, given a large sample, statistically significant differ- 
ences might be found between Cubans living in the Midwest 
compared with Mexicans living in the Midwest. But because 
there are few observations for Cubans living in the Midwest, 
it is unlikely that a statistically significant difference will be 
found for these groups, even if the test is conducted appropri- 


Table 7. Average annual expenditures and expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin, 1994-95 


Expenditures Expenditure shares 
(in billions of dollars) (in percent) 
Expenditure 
category Central Central 
Total | Mexican | Puerto or Other Total poxi Puerto or Other 
Hispanics Rican | CUBAN | south | Spanish | Hispanics|Mexican| Rican | CULAN | south | Spanish 
American American 
Number of consumer 1, 
RUITHES aesttocscesececcrseceass 7,791,811 | 4,835,721} 897,347 | 357,584 |1,049,660| 651,499 (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) (') (‘) 
Total expenditures 
(billions of dollars) ..| $24,911 $24,164) $23,194 | $25,127| $28,367| $27,127 100.0 100.7 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.0 
Food at home ......... 3,761 3,868 4,052 3,535 3,884 3,839 1544 16.0 WHS 14.1 1357 14.2 
Housing (less trips) . 8,325 7,764 8,533 7,953 10,584 8,770 33.4 32.1 36.8 S17, BieO KY) 
Shelter and 
utilities ................ 7,216 6,653 7,489 6,651 9,505 7,642 29.0 27.5 32:3 26.5 33.5 28.2 
Other housing ...... 1,110 1,111 1,045 1,301 1,080 1,128 45 4.6 45 52 3.8 4.2 
Apparel and 
SOIVICGS) oxen scee--ces- 1,246 1,291 1,125 848 1,264 1,263 5.0 5:3! 4.9 3.4 4.5 4.7 
Transportation 
(less trips) ............. 4,632 4,875 2,950 4,264 4,813 5,058 18.6 20.2 125% 17.0 17.0 18.6 
PriVAte) Avcee-cesesss- + 4,518 4,825 2,749 4,122 4,555 4,836 18.1 20.0 11.9 16.4 16.1 17.8 
Public (less trips) . 114 50 201 143 258 222 AS 2 9 6 9 8 
Health care.............. 966 948 838 1,287 1,019 1,014 3.9 3.9 3.6 Sal 3.6 SE 
Health insurance .. 480 474 509 818 322 552 1.9 2.0 2.2 eh! Ast 2.0 
Medical services .. 380 373 211 302 602 344 1.5 ils) 9 We P33| ies} 
Prescription drugs 79 76 81 135 62 
Medical supplies .. 28 25 37 31 33 28 ait af a7 al A <A 
Recreation and 
related 
expenditures ......... 2,219 2,047 2,170 2,617 2,613 2,712 8.9 8.5 9.4 10.4 9.2 10.0 
Food away from 
MOM ieee ehadenc ees 894 869 740 1,055 1,092 893 3.6 3.6 Si2 4.2 3.8 3.3 
Entertainment ...... 937 889 924 1,058 955 1,215 3.8 3.7 4.0 4.2 3.4 4.5 
Reading ............... 75 61 89 90 103 112 3 3 4 4 4 4 
Transportation 
(ON tripS))::.....-<3..- 190 131 258 254 296 325 8 45 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.2 
Other lodging ....... 123 98 159 161 167 166 5 4 6 6 6 
OMG eee. na.a. 3,762 3,553 3,528 4,624 4,190 4,471 15:1 14.7 15.2 18.4 14.8 16.5 
WICONO! Bereee soecscs 182 193 108 223 197 159 8 4) 9 i 6 
Tobacco and 
smoking 
supplies .. 145 122 297 126 103 183 6 5 1S 5 4 7 
Education ............. 276 176 423 430 545 292 1.1 wf 1.8 led 1.9 1.1 
Personal care....... 207 186 191 339 260 233 8 8 8 1.3 9 9 
Cash 
contributions....... 426 398 311 955 425 499 1.7 1.6 1.3 3.8 1 1.8 
Personal 
insurance ........... 2,013 1,925 1,815 1,953 2,188 2,686 8.1 8.0 | 7.8 7.8 7.7 9.9 
Miscellaneous ...... 513 552 383 599 472 419 72 2:3 ere 2.4 nee 1.5 
EE a a a a a eee a ee (ee ES 
1 Not applicable. 


(se a RS i SE 


ately. Therefore, the two most important variables are chosen 
for examination. The importance of the income effect was 
discussed earlier. The intercept is allowed to vary by group to 
capture any intracharacteristic variation that may be present 
among variables other than income. 

Similar to the regressions in the first part of the article, 
there is only one control group. Because Mexicans are the 
largest segment of the Hispanic population, it is with refer- 


ence to them that statistically significant differences are ex- 
amined. While it is possible to test each group against each of 
the others (for example, are there statistically significant dif- 
ferences between Cubans and Puerto Ricans?), such compari- 
sons would be cumbersome with five groups. Because the 
main point of this section is to test whether Hispanics are ho- 
mogeneous or not, if at least one group shows a statistically 
significant difference from Mexicans, this is sufficient to prove 
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the point that Hispanics are not homogeneous, at least with 
respect to that expenditure category. 


Results. Table 8 shows the results of the regressions in 
standardized form. The standardized figures use average 
expenditures and permanent income from all Hispanic families. 
As expected, the data show that there are differences across 
groups for some expenditures when the data are evaluated at 
the mean of each expenditure and the mean permanent income 
for each of those groups. More surprising is that standardization 
does little to change the MPC or elasticity for most of the 
expenditures under study. As before, standardization allows one 
to test whether the differences in the groups are due to 
underlying tastes or differences in levels of income and 
expenditure. If the parameter estimate for the permanent income 
variable differs significantly from the parameter estimate for 
Mexican families, the standardized results for the group in 
question are interpreted to mean that there are differences 
between Hispanic subgroups. For convenience, only stan- 
dardized results are discussed below. 

Mexican and Cuban families have the most similar expen- 
diture patterns—the differences in their income parameter 
estimates are not statistically significant for any of the goods 
and services tested, at least not at the 95-percent confidence 
level. (The parameter estimates for transportation and recre- 


Table 8 


Average annualized expenditures, marginal propensities to consume, and income elasticities for selected goods 


ation and related expenditures are significant only at the 90- 
percent level.) Similarly, the income parameter estimate for 
other Spanish families is significant only for transportation. 
Puerto Rican families have significantly different income pa- 
rameter estimates for food at home, shelter and utilities, and 
transportation. (The estimate in the apparel model is signifi- 
cant at the 90-percent confidence level.) Central or South 
American families differ significantly only for food at home 
and shelter and utilities. 

Food at home shows substantial variation in both MPC and 
elasticity. The MPC’s range from 0.034 (Mexican) to 0.061 
(Central or South American), while the elasticities range from 
0.161 (Mexican) to 0.407 (Central or South American). How- 
ever, regardless of geographic origin, food at home has the 
lowest income elasticity of any of the goods and services 
tested. Similarly, the shelter and utilities category has a rela- 
tively low elasticity regardless of geographic origin. 

Transportation expenditures differ significantly, at least 
for some of the groups. The lowest elasticity (0.902) is for 
other Spanish families; the highest (2.081) is for Puerto Rican 
families. Both of these elasticities differ from those of Mexi- 
can families (1.444) at statistically significant levels. Trans- 
portation is the only item tested that spans the range of ne- 
cessity (for other Spanish) to luxury (for all others) in a sta- 
tistically significant way; the range in elasticities is wider 
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and services, standardized using averages for all Hispanics 
| Central or Other 
Expenditure category Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban South Spanish 
American 
T 

Total Expenditures .............ceeeesesseeeseeeeeeeeees $24,911 $24,911 $24,911 $24,911 $24,911 
Food at home: 

Expenditure level ..........:ccccceceeees $3,761 $3,761 $3,761 $3,761 $3,761 

Marginal propensity to consume... "034 7,055 045 2.061 038 

ETSHICH Yee recente ce cree necro creesoa 1161 2.362 .300 2.407 252 
Shelter and utilities: 

Expenditure levels, A. s.ccqcsovectecmctaveuccrerseassaszace $7,216 $7,216 $7,216 $7,216 $7,216 

Marginal propensity to consume... 145 2.189 -120 2.184 -154 

EIaSticity con necs scan orca tete rms ners 1.501 2.654 416 2634 530 
Apparel and services:? 

Expenditure level ete: 22h. kiratiectnees $1,246 $1,246 $1,246 $1,246 $1,246 

Marginal propensity to consume... 1073 .093 049 -069 .086 

EIASHICHY) cio cccccccectncs ataxaee eae nenconsseeareetceens "1.467 1.861 975 1.372 1.726 
Transportation: 

Expenditure level ................cecesee $4,632 $4,632 $4,632 $4,632 $4,632 

Marginal propensity to consume... 1.269 2.387 340 254 2.168 

ETASHIGIEY Wece vetecnce re eaesccee merits eeneeneee 4.444 22.081 1.828 1.365 2.902 
Recreation and related expenditures: 

Expenditure level ...............csccscsscesseseeeseeeesees $2,219 $2,219 $2,219 $2,219 $2,219 

Marginal propensity to CONSUME ..............0+ 1144 -159 -183 -142 -150 

TERISTIC tones seetaacceteceeeec career pcaammeeeartee 1.618 1.789 2.049 1.597 1.686 

'The Hispanic income parameter estimate used to calculate this item differs 2 The income parameter estimate used to calculate this item differs from 
from 0 at the 99-percent confidence level. the Hispanic income parameter at the 95-percent confidence level. 


than for any other group. Also, the elasticity of 2.081 for 
Puerto Rican families is greater than any other elasticity for 
any other good or service tested, including recreation and 
related services. 

Finally, for apparel and services, no group has an in- 
come parameter estimate that differs in a statistically sig- 
nificant way from that which is found for Mexican fami- 
lies (although Puerto Rican and other Spanish families ap- 
pear to have larger elasticities than Mexican families, and 
Central or South American and Cuban families appear to 
have lower elasticities). Also, elasticities for Cuban fami- 
lies are estimated to be less than 1, indicating that apparel 
and services are necessities, not luxuries, for these fami- 
lies. (See table 8.) 


Summary and conclusions 


Most economists probably would agree that three 
demographic characteristics, more than any others, explain 
expenditure patterns: income, family size, and age. Yet, even 
if these factors are identical, spending patterns will differ 
across families because each family has different tastes and 
preferences. Identifying variables that influence tastes and 
preferences is the first step to understanding the variation in 
spending patterns by different families. Clearly, the results 
of this study show that ethnicity is a factor that influences 
tastes and preferences. 

The Hispanic ethnic group is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in both its proportion of the population and its share 
of total consumer spending. In the first part of this article, 
Hispanic families are compared with white and black fami- 
lies. The relationships of expenditures to nonethnic demo- 
graphic characteristics are examined for each of the three 
groups. At first, Hispanics appear to have more in common 
with blacks than with whites—for example, there were no 
Statistically significant differences between the two groups 
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was able to observe respondents during their daily routines, an experience 
she found both “challenging and rewarding.” 


10 See Medina and others, “Attitudes Toward Money,” pp. 137-38. 
"! See Cattan, “Diversity of Hispanics.” 


? See Fan and Zuiker, “Budget Allocation Patterns,” and Wagner and 
Soberon-Ferrer, “Effect of Ethnicity.” 


‘3 See Webster, “Effects of Hispanic Ethnic Identification,” footnote 1. 
14 See Fan and Zuiker, “Budget Allocation Patterns,” p. 89. 
'S See Wagner and Soberon-Ferrer, “Effect of Ethnicity.” 


16 See Webster, “Effects of Hispanic Ethnic Identification”; 
Penaloza, “Border Crossings”; and Medina and others, “Attitudes To- 
ward Money.” 


” Koslow and others, “Exploring Language Effects,” p. 580. 


'8 The Interview survey data break down ethnicity for those of Mexican 
origin into Mexican, Mexican-American, and Chicano. However, the Cattan 
model (grouping these together as persons of Mexican origin) is used here 
instead of that of Koslow and others (making distinctions based on degree of 
“ethnic identification” with the United States). This choice is made both for 
practical considerations (the approach of Koslow and others adds to the num- 
ber of potential comparisons, thus yielding smaller sample sizes and making 
the comparisons more cumbersome) and due to theoretical assumptions (it 
is assumed that spending patterns are not vastly different for these three 
groups). Furthermore, there are no other measures of “ethnic identity” for 
the other Hispanic groups—only for geographic origin. Hence, the term 
“Mexican” is used here to indicate geographic origin. 


'° In “Effect of Ethnicity,” Wagner and Soberon-Ferrer examine Inter- 
view survey data from 1980-81; in “Budget Allocation Patterns,” Fan and 
Zuiker examine Interview survey data from 1980 to 1990. 


© A report describing the 1992-93 survey results indicates that the “In- 
terview survey collects detailed data on an estimated 60 to 70 percent of 
total household expenditures. In addition, global estimates—that is, expense 
patterns for a 3-month period—are obtained for food and other selected 
items. These global estimates account for an additional 20 to 25 percent of 
total expenditures.” See Consumer Expenditure Survey 1992-93, Bulletin 
2462 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1995), p. 231. 


"The reference person is the first person the respondent names when 
asked to “Start with the name of the person or one of the persons who owns 
or rents this home.” It is with respect to this person that the relationship of 
other members of the consumer unit is determined. 


» As used here, the Hispanic group includes the following subgroups: 
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Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, and other Spanish. 


2 The following categories are classified here as non-Hispanic: Ger- 
man, Italian, Irish, French, Polish, Russian, English, Scottish, Afro-Ameri- 
can, Dutch, Swedish, Hungarian, other, and “do not know.” 


24 Other races include American Indian, Aleut, Eskimo, Asian or Pacific 
Islander, and other. 


> Because the focus of this study is expenditure patterns by ethnicity 
(specifically Hispanics), it may seem curious that the data are defined, in 
part, based on race as well as ethnicity. This reflects the standards used by 
USS. statistical agencies as specified by the Office of Management and Bud- 
get. See “Revisions to the Standards for the Classification of Federal Data 
on Race and Ethnicity,” Federal Register, Oct. 30, 1997, pp. 58781—90. Also, 
because Hispanics are overwhelmingly white by race (see table 1), no at- 
tempt is made to control for racial differences among Hispanics in this study. 


26 Results include complete reporters only. In general, complete income 
reporters are those families that provide values for at least one major source 
of income, such as wages and salaries, self-employment income, or Social 
Security income. However, even complete income reporters may not have 
provided a full accounting of all income from all sources. 


21 The Consumer Expenditure Survey defines children as the offspring— 
by birth, adoption, or other legal arrangement—of the reference person and 
spouse, if present. However, this means that grandparents raising grandchil- 
dren and other similar consumer units are not technically defined as having 
children, even though these persons are under 18. In this study, children are 
defined as persons under the age of 18, although it is possible that persons 
18 years and older are still living with parents or that persons under 18 could, 
in unusual circumstances (college students who are under 18, for example), 
be the reference person. It is assumed that, although parents may still be 
providing support for some, persons under the age of 18 have different needs 
than those 18 years and older, so family expenditure patterns will differ by 
age of persons present more so than by the relationship of these persons to 
the reference person. 


8 Conservative estimates from the Bureau of the Census suggest that 
Hispanics accounted for more than one-fourth of all immigrants in 1994, 
with the following breakdown by geographic origin: Mexico (111,400), Cuba 
(14,700), Central America (39,900), South America (excluding Brazil and 
Guyana, 35,200), and Spain (1,400). Note that countries like the Dominican 
Republic, which accounted for 51,200 Hispanic immigrants in 1994, are not 
included in this estimate because it is assumed that immigrants from such 
areas would define themselves as being of “other Spanish” origin. Also, 
Brazil and Guyana are omitted because only persons from Spanish-speaking 
countries in Central or South America are considered Hispanic. And be- 
cause Puerto Rico is technically part of the United States, persons moving 
from Puerto Rico to the U.S. mainland are not considered immigrants. Also, 
in 1994, Hispanic immigrants accounted for about 0.8 percent of the resi- 
dent Hispanic population; non-Hispanic immigrants accounted for 0.2 per- 
cent of the resident non-Hispanic population. (See Statistical Abstract, tables 
8 and 12.) 


?° The annualized aggregate expenditures are obtained by finding aver- 
age expenditures per family in each ethnic group for the 3 months for which 
they report their expenditures. These 3-month average figures are then mul- 
tiplied by 4 to “annualize” them, and this figure is multiplied by the total 
number of consumer units in each group. For example, table 1 shows that 
there were 7,791,811 Hispanic consumer units in the population during the 
study period. Table 3 shows that the average annualized expenditure for 
food at home is $3,761. Multiplying 7,791,811 by $3,761 yields approxi- 
mately $29.3 billion, as shown in table 2. 


%° Graham Bannock, Ron Baxter, and R. Rees, A Dictionary of Econom- 
ics (Middlesex, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1972), p. 140. 


3! Milton Friedman, A Theory of the Consumption Function (Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press for National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1957), p. 221. 


3 Recent studies using total expenditures as a proxy for permanent in- 
come include Julie Nelson, “Individual Consumption Within the Household: 
A study of Expenditure on Clothing,” Journal of Consumer Affairs, summer 
1989, pp. 21-43; E. Raphael Branch, “Short Run Income Elasticity of De- 
mand for Residential Electricity Using Consumer Expenditure Survey Data,” 
The Energy Journal, 1993, pp. 111-21; and Geoffrey Paulin, “A Compari- 
son of Consumer Expenditures by Housing Tenure,” Journal of Consumer 
Affairs, summer 1995. A version that includes an analysis of condominium 
owners is available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Con- 
sumer Expenditure Surveys (Working Paper 249, December 1993). 


33 In this way, the “other” category is omitted. Although it accounts for 
more than 5 percent of the budget, it is not clear what kinds of intracategory 
substitutions would be made with respect to changes in income or other 
characteristics, so the regression of other expenditures on characteristics 
leads to results that are at best unclear and at worst meaningless. 


%4 There are slightly fewer degrees of freedom for the housing regres- 
sions because variables related to size of dwelling are occasionally missing 
in the Consumer Expenditure Survey data. Because there are few missing 
values and the pattern is presumed to be random, however, the analysis 
should not be detrimentally affected. 


35 Suppose, for example, that one family usually earns $20,000 per year, 
and another one usually earns $15,000 per year, but for some reason, the 
latter family unexpectedly received an additional $5,000 in income during 
the past year. Even though both families eared $20,000 in current income, 
they probably would have different spending patterns due to different per- 
manent incomes. 


3° For a detailed discussion of complete and incomplete reporters and 
plans to impute missing incomes, see Geoffrey D. Paulin and David L. 


Appendix: Notes on methodology 


Ferraro “Imputing income in the Consumer Expenditure Survey,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1994, pp. 23-31. 


37 The Mexican subgroup includes reference persons describing their 
ethnicity as Mexican American, Chicano, or Mexican. 


38 See table 8 for total expenditures (permanent income) for each of the 
Hispanic subgroups. 


° Because Mexican families have, on average, 0.4 more children than 
other Hispanic families, while also having the same number of persons over 
65, it would appear equally likely that the extra person is either a child or 
another adult aged 18 to 64. 


* According to the Interview survey results for the total population in 
1994, families whose reference person was 65 years or older were less likely 
to buy apparel than those who reference person was under the age of 65. 
Only 73 percent of the former group reported purchases, compared with 85 
percent of all consumer units (regardless of age). Similarly, only 72 percent 
of families whose reference person was retired reported expenditures for 
apparel in 1994. (Retired persons presumably make fewer purchases of 
business attire items, for example.) Thus, the fact that Cuban families are 
more likely to have reference persons who are 65 years and older may help 
explain why they report lower apparel expenditures, on average. 


4| The values of 2 for each expenditure in this section are unchanged 
from their values in the earlier portion of this article. 


* Reprints of this article with additional regression results are avail- 
able from the author at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey, Room 3985, Washington, Dc 20212; tele- 
phone: (202) 606-6900; or from the Monthly Labor Review at the address 
listed on cover two. 


Box-Cox transformations. The two most important variables (aside 
from ethnicity) considered in this article are expenditures and income. 
However, neither of these is often found to have a normal distribution, 
a problem that can cause biased regression results.’ One solution is to 
transform these data so that they are approximately normally distrib- 
uted. One method that has been used with expenditure data is the Box- 
Cox transformation.’ Perhaps the most frequently cited version is 


ye=(Y -1/A 
Ar 
where 
Y* is the transformed version of the variable 
Y is expenditures for a specific good or service (food at home or 
apparel, for example) 


isa parameter. 


This version of the equation is most useful in demonstrating two 


special cases for the value of A. That is, if A is equal to 1, then no 
transformation of the independent variable is necessary. If A ap- 
proaches zero, then Y* is approximately equal to the natural logarithm 
of Y. 

Although this specification is useful for deriving the value of Y* 


when A approaches zero, it does not yield an intuitive interpretation 
when A takes on any other value. However, Box and Cox point out 
that their equation can be simplified to 
y* =" 

This leads to a simple interpretation of both and the equation as a 
whole. For example, if X is found to be Y, then the transformed 
variable is simply the square root of Y. In the regression, then, each 
value of the dependent value is replaced by its square root, and the 
regression is performed in the usual way. (Note that at least for the 


special case where r equals 1, it is even easier to see that no trans- 
formation is necessary; Y* equals Y in this case.) 

The obvious question raised is how one calculates the value of 
Xr. Conventionally, this is done by trial and error. Several values for 
i are used, and whichever one yields the model with the lowest 
mean square error is the selected value. However, this method is 
extremely time consuming, and nearly impossible when one con- 
siders that there are two variables (expenditures and income) that 
are being transformed. In this study, ) is estimated through a maxi- 
mum likelihood procedure described by Stuart Scott and Daniel J. 
Rope, who specifically study transformations of Consumer Expen- 
diture Survey data.* The results of this procedure are shown below: 


Expenditure Optimal value 
for 2 

OO FAG NOME yer cssecadscserstaccossssevossacsonesteaseesosaav sents 0.250 

SHelteranciutilitiesyesccesr.:stescactes ccuressscs<ccrssesnes .250 

ASD Dale leAanNGISELVACES yerececterscsee-scctesece-ceiceeme tees e125 

aPANSPOLAtLONI (IESS.CIPS)) cesses cesses tsseaseeeceescecescnce .000 

Recreation and related expenditures... 125 

MAG AMI CANG ave cvonss cau ccossercssvaccsascescavsteacossoressecesses alles) 


Marginal propensity to consume. One of the most important re- 
sults that can be derived from the regressions presented is the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume (MPC). This term is defined as the per- 
centage of an additional dollar the family would spend on a specific 
good if given an additional dollar. The MPC is equal to the slope of 
the Engel curve (that is, expenditures as a function of income for 
each good or service) and is a critical component of elasticity; each 
of the elasticities shown in table 5 is derived from the marginal pro- 
pensity to consume the same good. 
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It is also important to point out that the MPC can be derived in two 
ways. First, it can be derived for the average family in each ethnic 
group. These are shown in table 5 as the unadjusted MPc’s. In other 
words, to compute the MPC for food at home for Hispanics, income 
and food expenditures for the average Hispanic family are used. 
However, these results by themselves do not tell the whole story; 
that is, how much of the difference in MPC is attributable to underly- 
ing differences across ethnic groups, and how much is attributable 
to differences in income and expenditures by ethnic groups? To an- 
swer this important question, the standardized MPc’s are also pre- 
sented. That is, the MPC is recalculated for each ethnic group, for a 
hypothetical family in that group whose income and food at home 
expenditures happen to match the all-consumer-unit averages. When 
these factors are held constant, the differences must be due to tastes 
or other factors captured in the income parameter estimate. An ex- 
ample of the calculation of the unadjusted and standardized MPC is 
shown subsequently. 

In cases where the Engel curve is specified in linear terms, the 
MPC is constant and is equal to the value of the parameter estimate 
associated with income. It is estimated through the following re- 
gression equation:° 


Y=a+bl+e 
where 
Y is expenditure for the good in question 
a is the intercept 
b is a parameter estimate 
I is permanent income 
e is the error term. 
Using calculus, one can see that 
OY/OI = b, 
and so b is equal to the MPC. 


However, in the text, the Engel curves are not specified as a linear 
function. In all cases except transportation (described below), they 
are specified as 


Ye oa sibini he 
where 


isa parameter estimated with a maximum likelihood 
procedure described in the text. 


While it is still appropriate to use calculus to find the. first derivative 
of the equation, the chain rule is now needed because Y is a function 
of A. Therefore, we make the substitution 


x 
U= i 
and so 


OU/OI = OU/OY*OY/OI 
OU/OY =AY™"; 


O(a + binI + e)/OI = bil; 
therefore, 


OU/OI = AY*'*OY/OI = bil 


OY/OI = b/(IAY*"') 


and because 0 < A < 1 in these cases, 
OY/OI = bY-*/ AI 


Because the MPC (OY/0N is related to levels of expenditure and 
income, average values are used to evaluate the MPC as described in 
the text. 
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As noted earlier, the one exception is transportation. In this spe- 
cial case, the optimal value of i is found to be zero. From the origi- 
nal Box-Cox formula, 


y*=(Y*-1)/A 


it can be shown that as A approaches zero, Y* approaches the natural 
logarithm of Y.° In this case, then, the Engel curve is specified as 


In(Y) =a + binI +e 
and so 


OU/OI = eae 
OUI/OY =1/Y; 


O(a + binI + e)/OI = bIT. 
therefore, 


OU/OI = (1/Y)*OY/OI = bil 
OY/OI = b*(Y/D 


Given these equations, calculating the actual value of the MPC is not 
difficult, but care must be taken to get the correct value for b. In the 
case of Hispanics, the appropriate value for b is shown in the regres- 
sion equation—that is, it is the parameter estimate associated with in- 
come. However, for the average white family, the proper value of b is 
found by summing the income parameter shown for Hispanics with 
the income parameter shown for whites. (The reasons are described in 
the text.) Note that b is used to calculate MPC in both the standardized 
and unstandardized cases. If the parameter estimate for white families 
is statistically significant, Hispanics and whites have different MPCs.’ 
Therefore, even given the same income and food-at-home expenditure 
levels, Hispanics and whites are predicted to allocate an additional 
dollar of income differently . 


Income elasticity. Another important value that can be computed 
using the regression results is the income elasticity of each expen- 
diture category. Income elasticity (often symbolized by the Greek 
letter 1) is defined as the percent change in an expenditure given a 
1-percent change in income. (For convenience, the income change 
is assumed to be positive throughout this analysis.) Most goods 
and services have a positive income elasticity—that is, a 1-percent 
increase in income yields an increase in expenditures for most 
goods and services. If the income elasticity is greater than 0 but 
less than 1, the good is considered “inelastic” because it is not very 
responsive to income changes. For example, an income elasticity 
of 0.5 indicates that a 1-percent increase in income is associated 
with an increase of 0.5 percent in expenditures. However, if the 
elasticity is greater than 1, the good or service is called “elastic” 
because it is more responsive to these changes. Income inelastic 
goods are also frequently called “necessities,” and income elastic 
goods and services are often called “luxuries.” (Goods and ser- 
vices with negative income elasticities are called “inferior” goods 
because an increase in income is associated with a decrease in ex- 
penditures for these items; however, no inferior goods are found in 
this analysis.) As usual, total expenditures are used as a proxy for 
permanent income here. 

Once the MPC is found, the income elasticity is easily calculated. Its 
value is simply the MPC multiplied by the inverse expenditure share, or 


nN = Ov/OrI/Y 
For the cases where A is greater than zero, the formula becomes 
1) = (bY MADAIY = bY = b/AY* 
where Y is the average expenditure either for the ethnic group or for 


all consumer units, depending on whether the unadjusted or stan- 
dardized elasticity is being calculated. 

In the case of transportation the elasticity is even easier to 
calculate. It is simply the parameter estimate associated with in- 
come, regardless of whether the unadjusted or standardized elas- 
ticity is calculated. (As with the MPC, unadjusted elasticities are 


Footnotes to the appendix 


' Geoffrey D. Paulin and David L. Ferraro, “Do Expenditures Explain In- 
come? A study of variables for Income Permutation,” Journal of Economic 
and Social Measurement, 22, 1996, pp. 103-28. 


?G.E.P. Box and D.R. Cox, “An Analysis of Transformations,” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, number 2, Series B, 1964, pp. 211-43. 


3 Even if A is equal to 1, it is hard to imagine why Y is transformed to be 
Y — 1. The net result is that Y* equals Y — 1, and substracting a constant 
from each observation of Y will not affect the distribution. 


4 Stuart Scott and Daniel J. Rope “Distributions and Transformations 
for Family Expenditures,” 1993 Proceedings of the Section on Social 
Statistics (Alexandria, vA, American Statistical Association, 1993), pp. 
741-46. 


5 In this equation, the variable e is a random error term. Although the natu- 
ral log of income is used in the equation, this symbol e should not be con- 
fused with the transcendental number e (approximately 2.71828), which 


calculated using average annual expenditures and income of each 
ethnic group, whereas standardized elasticities are calculated 
using average annual expenditures and income for all consumer 
units.) The following equation proves this statement, using the 
pC for the situation where A equals zero: 

TN = OV/OF*IY = b*(YID*IY =b 


serves as the base number for calculating the natural log. 


° To show this without using calculus, choose some very small number, 
such as 0.0001, for A. Choose some positive number for Y. (Choosing 1 will 
make the equation equal to zero, because 1 to any power still equals 1. Any- 
thing smaller will make the function negative, and a natural log is impossible 
to fiad. Because most expenditures, on average, are greater than $1, choos- 
ing Y greater than | is plausible.) Exponentiating Y* should yield the original 
value assumed for Y. 


7 For convenience, both unstandardized and standardized results are marked 
to indicate a statistically significant difference in parameter estimates. 
Although the standardized results can be interpreted more scientifically, 
because they indicate that there is a difference in MPC even with other things 
being equal, the statistical significance marker for the unstandardized results 
emphasizes that the difference is not just because mean expenditures or 
permanent incomes are different, but that there are additional effects to 
consider. 
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The effect of working wives 
on the incidence of poverty 


Earnings of working wives markedly lowered 

the incidence of poverty for all ethnic and race groups; 
poverty rates for Mexican immigrant and Cuban families 
dropped by hefty 25- and 20-percentage points, respectively, 


as a result of wives’ earnings 


amilies in which husbands and wives both 
Re (“working-wife families”) are much 
less likely to experience poverty than fami- 
lies in which only husbands work. However, there 
are wide variations in the likelihood of poverty 
among married-couple families for different race/ 
ethnic groups. Also, there are wide variations in 
the extent to which wives’ earnings reduce pov- 
erty rates. 

Previous detailed studies of economic hard- 
ship among Hispanic families, in particular, have 
tended to concentrate on families maintained by 
women (with no husband present). This article 
extends existing research by focusing on married- 
couple families and the extent to which working 
wives reduce the likelihood of poverty for His- 
panic and non-Hispanic families. 


Background 


The Federal Government’s official definition of 
poverty was originally developed by Mollie 
Orshansky for the Social Security Administration 
in 1964 and revised by Federal interagency com- 
mittees in 1969 and 1980. Orshansky developed 
a set of pre-tax levels of family income, based on 
the Department of Agriculture’s Economy Food 
Plan, which vary according to family size and 
presence and age of children. Families with in- 
comes below the corresponding threshold are of- 
ficially defined as poor. For example, in 1994, a 
family of four persons, with two children under 
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18 years, was below the poverty threshold if its 
income was less than $15,081.! The threshold 
was somewhat higher for a family of five persons 
with three children ($17,686). Adjusted to reflect 
inflation, the dollar amounts for poverty thresh- 
olds rise from year to year. These poverty thresh- 
olds are the basis for determining poverty rates, 
that is, percentages of persons or families living 
in poverty. 


The importance of wives’ earner status. Annual 
averages for 1994, derived from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (cps), show that Hispanic and white 
working-wife families were approximately one- 
fourth as likely to be poor as those in which only 
husbands worked.’ It is clear in table 1 that fami- 
lies with working wives markedly outnumbered 
families in which the husband was the only earner. 
This dampened the average poverty rate for mar- 
ried-couple families in each ethnic/race group. 

These statistics also show that among married 
couples with a working husband, Hispanics had 
an overall poverty rate that was more than four 
times that for whites. To a small extent, this dif- 
ferential in poverty rates—the “ethnic gap”—te- 
sults from the fact that these Hispanic families 
were somewhat more likely than whites to have 
only the husband employed. This “earner-com- 
position effect” should not be overemphasized, 
however, because Hispanic households were 
much more likely than whites to be poor for each 
of the husband-wife earner combinations. 


Research objectives. It seems reason- 
able to assume that wives’ earnings would 


|Table’. | Average poverty rates for married-couple families, by race and 


ethnic group, 1994 annual averages 


substantially reduce the average incidence 
of poverty for married-couple families. To 
gauge this effect, however, it is necessary 


to disaggregate it from the impact of hus- 
bands’ earnings as well as other personal 
and family characteristics. Thus, the ex- 
tent to which wives’ earnings widened or 
reduced the ethnic gap in poverty rates 


Poverty rates Percent distribution 
Work status 
Hispanic | Black White Hispanic) Black White 
Husband worked, total ........ 16.8 5.3 44 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wife did not work ............. 30.5 10.7 9.7 38.9 20.6 25.0 
Wife worked ...........:s0seee 8.1 3.9 2.3 61.1 79.4 75.0 


also cannot be assessed without disaggre- 
gating the effects of husbands’ and wives’ 
earnings. Similarly, a more detailed analy- 
sis is needed to determine whether wives’ earnings explain the 
relative advantage of working-wife families over those in 
which only the husbands work. Consider that, in families with 
nonworking wives, husbands’ earnings are somewhat more 
concentrated at the lower levels (for example less than 
$15,000) than are the earnings of husbands whose wives work.’ 
Of course, only a detailed analysis can determine whether the 
relationship between wife’s earner status and husband’s earn- 
ings is related to the incidence of family poverty. 


Disentangling the effects of husbands’ and wives’ earnings. 
The approach taken here is modeled after a tabulation by 
Marta Tienda and Lief Jensen, which was intended to gauge 
“the importance of secondary earners [family members other 
than the householder] as a hedge against poverty.”* To iden- 
tify the impact of wives’ earnings, Tienda and Jensen calcu- 
lated two sets of “earnings poverty rates.” One was based only 
on husbands’ earnings, while the other was based on the earn- 
ings of husbands and wives combined. By excluding nonlabor 
income, as Tienda and Jensen explained, each set of rates in- 
dicates the percent of families that would be poor based on 
earnings alone. The difference between the two sets reflects 
the extent to which the wife’s earnings lowered the incidence 
of married-couple poverty beyond what would have been an- 
ticipated based on the husband’s earnings alone. Tienda and 
Jensen’s results—for non-Hispanic whites and blacks, as well 
as for several Hispanic groups— indicate clearly that working 
spouses substantially lowered the average earnings poverty 
rate for married couples. 

Tienda and Jensen’s study took a “wide-lens” approach, 
tabulating patterns of poverty for married couples (and, sepa- 
rately, for families maintained by women), to identify major 
trends over several decades. Dual-earner married couples 
were not disaggregated from one-earner married couples. As 
a result, the calculations reflect the combined impact of two 
factors: the extent to which 1) wives’ earnings lowered the 
incidence of poverty for working-wife families; and 2) “earner 
composition” dampened the overall poverty rate.° To assess 
the impact of wives’ earnings on the incidence of poverty 


Source: Derived from the Current Population Survey. 


among working-wife families—excluding the effects of earner 
composition—and to determine whether factors other than 
wives’ earnings explain the relative advantage of working- 
wife families over sole-earner families, this article examines 
married-couple families in which the husband worked, disag- 
gregated by the wife’s earner status. 


Data 


The data for this research is from the Latino supplement to 
the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (hereafter, Panel Study), 
a product of the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, and the “core” Panel Study surveys of non-His- 
panic white and black families.° The Panel Study has been in 
existence since 1968. It was not until 1990 that a supplemen- 
tal survey was carried out, consisting of a sample of 421 
Puerto Rican, 493 Cuban, and 1,129 Mexican households. 
Interviews with respondents of the Latino supplement were 
conducted each subsequent year through 1995.’ While the 
Latino supplement oversampled Puerto Rican and Cuban 
households to compensate for their relatively small numbers 
in the population as a whole, the Puerto Rican sample was 
still too small for the purposes of this study, as will be ex- 
plained later. 

Respondents provided a broad range of information, in- 
cluding their demographic characteristics, labor force activi- 
ties, and socioeconomic characteristics. For example, house- 
hold heads were asked to identify their own race and ethnicity 
and that of their spouse, as well as the migration status of 
household members—that is, whether they were born inside 
or outside the United States mainland. Household heads pro- 
vided information concerning their own and their spouses’ 
work activities throughout the year, as well as their earnings 
and other sources of income. Because questions concerning 
income are often sensitive or easily misinterpreted, it was im- 
portant to establish trust and maximize communication with 
respondents. To accomplish these, interviewers were chosen 
who were themselves Hispanic and bilingual, and, when ap- 
propriate, were able to conduct their interviews in Spanish. 
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As is true for the cps and other major surveys, the Panel Study 
collected annual income data retrospectively—that is, respon- 
dents were asked to disclose their income for the preceding 
calendar year. This study is based on data from the first wave 
of interviews. As such, most of the information refers to 1989, 
which may represent more normal conditions than the 
recessionary years that followed. 

The sample used in this article was restricted to married 
couples with husbands 25 years of age or older who had done 
any work for wages or salaries in 1989.8 This focus makes it 
possible to assess the poverty-reducing effect of wives’ earn- 
ings over and above those of their husbands. Defined accord- 
ing to husband’s ethnicity, there were 270 Mexican immigrant, 
164 U.S.-born Mexican, 165 Cuban, 674 non-Hispanic black 
and 1,973 non-Hispanic white families in the sample.’ In con- 
trast to Mexican families, which could be distinguished by 
place of birth (United States or Mexico), the small sample 
size for Cubans prevented a similar breakdown. Another limi- 
tation is that restrictions imposed by the sample-selection cri- 
teria yielded an insufficient number of Puerto Rican house- 
holds, which were therefore excluded. This was primarily the 
result of the disproportionate number of Puerto Rican fami- 
lies maintained by women and/or by nonemployed persons, a 
pattern that has been discussed in other studies.!° 


Profiles 


Poverty rates, percent distribution, and unweighted sample sizes for 
married-couple families with husbands who were wage or salary 
workers in 1989, by earner status and Hispanic origin and race of 


Before turning to the core of this re- 
search—the effect of wives’ earnings on 


on the effect of wives’ earnings, this sample excludes dual- 
and multiple-earner families in which wives did not work. 

Table 2 uses the official definition of poverty—which in- 
cludes nonlabor income—to illustrate the variation in eco- 
nomic well-being among the ethnic/race groups. As the top 
line indicates, the total poverty rate was highest for Mexican 
immigrant families (17.3), followed by U.S.-born Mexicans 
(11.8), non-Hispanic blacks (6.1), and Cubans (6.0), while it 
was lowest for non-Hispanic whites (1.3). 

This ranking tends to be congruent with patterns in table 3, 
which tabulates several demographic factors traditionally as- 
sociated with the incidence of poverty.'' Not surprisingly, there 
is a marked inverse relationship between proportions of hus- 
bands and wives who completed high school and family pov- 
erty rates by ethnicity/race. Thus, as table 3 shows, Mexican 
immigrants were, by far, the least likely to have completed 
high school, a strong contrast with non-Hispanic whites. In 
addition, relative to the other groups—particularly non-His- 
panic whites—Mexican immigrant families were much more 
likely to include three or more children, which raises the level 
of income necessary to exceed the poverty threshold. Patterns 
for the other minority families show that they too tended to be 
overrepresented among demographic groups most likely to be 
poor. 


ca husband 
the incidence of poverty—we should note 
that the next three tables (2, 3, and 4) pro- Mexican Non-Hispanic 
vide a sense of socioeconomic diversity Renner sans 
among the ethnic/race groups. As is true sabia 
for tables presented later, these data are Poverty rate 
from the Panel Study and are restricted to | total. cccsssssesnennnnen 173 11.8 6.0 6.1 13 
married couples with husbands who were Both husband and wife 
: WEI CANES ..........cessceceeneos 8.4 5.0 6.1 3.7 8 
wage or salary workers in 1989. These Gushand was tie sole 
couples fall into three categories: those COTTE cerects i ttm me 35.4 31.2 5.9 18.4 3.8 
with a sole earner (the husband), those Percent distribution 
with two earners (husband and wife), amd | Total ..ecssscessssesseseesnseesineeeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
those with three or more £ Both husband and wife 
i Parnes. (hus WEE CAIMNETSS .......ceceeeeeeeeeeee 67.0 74.0 67.0 83.2 82.1 
band, wife, and other family members). Husband was the sole 
To simplify the presentation of results, the CE TUN) Mercer corre eer eee} 33.0 26.0 33.0 16.8 17.9 
latter two categories (those with two earn- Unweighted sample size 
ers and those with three or more Earners) | Total ........ssscsccosssccsseececseecenneceenes 270 164 165 674 1,973 
: : Both husband and wife 
ee collapsed into a single Category WETE CAMNETS ..........2-eceeneeees 168 113 123 563 1,641 
both husband and wife were earners.” Husband was the sole 
(See table 2.) QANTION sePestasstaesen-tuasescureiees 102 51 42 111 332 


After profiling the sample, the second 
half of this article determines the extent 
to which wives’ earnings mitigated the in- 
cidence of poverty. Because the focus is 
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Note: This table excludes families in which the husband and one or more other family members (not 
wife) were earners. 


Source: Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (psi), Institute for Social Re- 


search, University of Michigan,1990 wave. 


Returning to table 2—focusing this | Table 3. | Selected characteristics of married couples with wage-earning 
time on the percent distributions (middle husbands, by Hispanic origin and race of husband, 1989 
panel)—we find clearly that families in . eae 

hah ed Mexican Non-Hispanic 

which both partners worked were very Choracielslic Cuban 

common across the ethnic/race groups, Immigrant | U.S. born Black White 

outnumbering families in which husbands aa a 

were sole earners by at least 2 to 1 . At the Poleard of febance wih high 

same time, non-Hispanic families were school diploma or beyond ............ 23.8 61.2 72.2 78.7 87.7 

; ; cl 7 Percent of wives with high school 

more likely than Hispanics to have work diploma or beyond ....sssessesensse 26.0 60.0 60.5 78.3 89.7 

ing wives.’ In general, families with | Mean age of husband... 37.5 40.4 45.6 42.0 43.1 
; 2 Mean age of wife ....... Pe 35.0 38.0 41.4 39.2 40.8 

working wives were much less likely si Mean family SiZ@ ..........-22ecereeeeeeeeee 5.1 3.9 3.4 3.7 3.3 

experience poverty than were families in | Percent with children under 

o TB VOANS: tOtal a2. ssis vvesvscectieveceseets 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
which husbands were sole earners. Cuban No children... ei 9 26.9 46.3 31.3 43.9 
families were the exception, with a pov- 1 child ....... Pa e227 27.6 28.4 22.2 19.3 

: 2 children .........-.0 | ere 25.4 20.8 25.6 24.1 
erty rate of pe ormaately 6 percent re- 3 or More ChiIdFEN -...escceeneenn 46.6 20.1 45 20.9 12.7 
gardless of the wife’s earner status. A 


MRASOL PES SO for this anomaly is that Note: This table excludes families in which the husband and one or more other family members (not 


nonlabor income had a particularly strong _| wife) were earners. 


dampening effect on the poverty rate of Source: Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (rsip), Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1990 wave. 


these sole-earner families.'° 


For amore complete picture of ethnic/ [Miele 9Components of family income and total family income for married- 
race variations in the economic well-be- couple families with husbands who were wage or salary workers in 
; ca ‘ 1989, by Hispanic origin and race of husband 
ing of families, table 4 shows various © | _ JA  _ 
components of family income. These Mexican Non-Hispanic 
tabulations illustrate that median annual Oa ; Seen 
& : : : Immigrant | U.S. born Black White 
earnings for Mexican immigrant hus- 
bands were virtually half that for whites _| Median family income, total ........... $23,005 | $29,350 | $30,800 $34,064 | $46,050 
($15,000 versus $29,964). This earnings Husband's earnings 
disadvantage of Mexican immigrants un- _| fegian annual earnings of 
doubtedly stems, in part, from their lower husband:totali eu... ee 15,000 20,000 17,000 21,000 29,964 
1 lof ed é Latta t Where husband was sole 
eveieer sere sor coucational attainment. GUNNS See e iuassosatubicasas 15,000 14,000 | 16,125 17,900 | 30,000 
Table 4 also shows that, across the five Where husband and wife were 
DOtH CAMMeMS secsessececccssaccsnsens 15,000 22,000 17,000 21,000 29,800 


ethnic/race groups, a large percentage of 


families had three earners—that is, hus- ee pt arene 
band, wife, and one or more other family | syedian annual earnings of wife... 8,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 12,500 | 13,000 
members. While the portion of families | Annual earnings of wife as median 
that received nonlabor income was also percent of total family income .... 29.9 33.9 32.3 35.1 28.0 
substantial, this varied markedly by Other source of income 
ethnicity/race. For example, Cuban fami- _| Percent of families with three 

‘ 5 2 QOIMONS ee cas eveccecssisvarssvarsccdesaceass 24.1 22.6 24.9 23.2 25.4 
lies were most likely to receive transfer Percent of families with transfer 
income, while whites had, by far, the high- income ....... sesseeensessnnecsnsseeenecennecs 28.3 27.5 38.6 31.0 31.9 

bag ee Percent of families with income 
est percent of families with income from | from assets ..vucssscseesserssetee 42.5 44.6 55.6 39.5 73.0 
assets. Note: This table excludes families in which the husband and one or more other family members (not 
wife) were earners. 
R It Source: The Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics(rsip), Institute for Social 
esulls Research, University of Michigan, 1990 wave. 


This section turns to the primary objec- 

tive of this article, which is to determine the impact of wives’ members if the wife worked. In fact, as was noted in table 4, 
earnings on the incidence of poverty. Accordingly, as was __ this latter category—“families with three earners”’—makes up 
noted earlier, a small group of married-couple families were _a substantial proportion of the sample. 

excluded—those in which the husband and one or more other As was true for the tabulations by Tienda and Jensen dis- 
family members—but not the wife—were earners.'*The _ cussed earlier, the poverty rates examined in this section ex- 
sample does include families with other employed family clude income from assets and government transfer payments. 
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This eliminates ethnic/race variations in the extent to which 
nonlabor income cushioned families from poverty. To deter- 
mine the impact of wives’ earnings on the incidence of poy- 
erty, two sets of poverty rates were derived. As table 5 shows, 
the first set (“based on earnings of husband only’”’) was calcu- 
lated as if husbands’ earnings were the only source of family 
income. The second set (“based on earnings of husband and 
wife”) was calculated as if family income was made up of the 
combined earnings of husbands and wives. By contrasting the 
two sets, it was possible to determine the effects of wives’ 
earnings on the incidence of poverty. 


A focus on working-wife families. The top portion of table 5 
(labeled “husband and wife were both earners”’) provides the 
two sets of earnings poverty rates, as well as two ways to 
assess the effects of wives’ earnings—in absolute and rela- 
tive terms. The absolute effect of wives’ earnings is, of course, 
the simple subtraction of the two sets of poverty rates. As one 
might anticipate, the size of these differences tended to vary 
according to the magnitude of the “initial” poverty rate (based 
on husband’s earnings). As indicated in table 5, while work- 
ing wives markedly reduced the incidence of poverty across 
the five ethnic/race categories, the absolute impact was great- 
est for Mexican immigrant and Cuban families. Had their in- 
comes been based on husbands’ earnings only, 43.4 percent 
of Mexican immigrant families with working wives would 
have been poor, for example, compared to 18 percent when 
wives’ earnings are included—a percentage-point difference 
of 25.4.'5 Similarly, 28.9 percent of these Cuban families 
would have been poor based on husbands’ earnings, versus 
8.9 percent based on combined earn- 
ings—a 20.0-percentage-point differ- 
ence. By way of contrast, the earnings of 
non-Hispanic white wives accounted for 


Poverty rates based solely on earnings for married-couple families 
with husbands who were wage or salary workers in 1989, by earner 
status and Hispanic origin and race of husband 


than three-fifths for Cubans and blacks.’* The following sec- 
tion provides a closer look at the extent to which wives’ earn- 
ings reduced the differential between poverty rates for mi- 
norities and whites. 


The ethnic gaps. Table 6 shows the ethnic differentials in 
earnings poverty rates, derived by dividing the poverty rate 
for each minority group by that for whites. With the exception 
of Cubans, minority families in which only the husband 
worked were approximately 2 or 3 times as likely to fall be- 
low the poverty line as their white counterparts. The prob- 
ability that sole-earner Cuban families would be poor was vir- 
tually identical to that for whites. In contrast, for families in 
which both partners worked, ethnic gaps based on combined 
earnings tended to be higher. There is little reason to applaud 
the lower degree of earnings inequality among sole-earner 
families, however, as it is based on a relatively high incidence 
of poverty for both whites and minorities. 

The first two sets of ratios in table 6—for families in which 
the husband and wife both worked—show that the earnings 
of working wives reduced the incidence of poverty to a greater 
extent among white married-couple families than was the 
case for Mexican families, whether immigrant or not. Spe- 
cifically, based on husband’s earnings alone, the poverty rate 
for Mexican immigrant working-wife households was 4.6 
times that for whites, while the ratio based on the combined 
earnings of Mexican immigrant husbands and wives was no- 
tably higher (8.2 times). This means that the earnings of white 
wives pushed a larger proportion of their households out of 
poverty than was the case for Mexican immigrants. The end 


a 7.7-percentage-point reduction. In this 
sense, the poverty-ameliorating effects of 
Mexican immigrant and Cuban working 
wives were much larger than those of 


other ethnic/race groups. 

The relative (percentage) difference is 
the absolute difference divided by the ini- 
tial poverty rate (based on husbands’ 
earnings); this calculation adjusts for eth- 
nic/race variations in the starting point. 
Wives’ earnings reduced the poverty rate 
for whites by more than three-fourths. earner 


_ 
Mexican Non-Hispanic 
Earner status Cuban 
Immigrant | U.S. born 
Husband and wife were both 
earners 
Poverty rate based on 
earnings'of: 
Husband only rrcscsecceec- 43.4 16.9 28.9 
Husband and wife ............. 18.0 VAvE 8.9 
Absolute (percentage 
point) difference ............. 25.4 9.2 20.0 
Relative (percentage) 
GIMEFENCE .iicciciccsccessscvsase 58.5 54.4 69.2 
Husband was the sole 
ai jodcstcbigsles weabinckoclasckaeeneiae 38.6 48.2 16.1 
aly 


This was the most dramatic reduction of 
all ethnic/race groups. Nevertheless, the 
reductions for minority families were 
substantial. Wives’ earnings reduced the 
poverty rate by more than half for both 
groups of Mexican families, and by more 


wife) were earners. 
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' In this table, earnings exclude income from transfer payments and assets. 
Note: This table excludes families in which the husband and one or more other family members (not 


Source: The Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (psip), Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1990 wave. 


result was to increase the already existing advantage of white 
families relative to Mexicans. The difference between the two 
sets of ratios was much less pronounced for blacks and mini- 
mal for Cubans. In sum, there is no evidence that including 
wives’ earnings in the calculation of poverty rates reduced the 
ethnic gaps, at least as defined in this article,’’ although wives’ 
earnings greatly reduced poverty rates for each ethnic/race 
group. 

Why did the earnings of minority wives fail to lift a greater 
proportion of their families out of poverty than was true for 
the earnings of white wives? Answering this involves com- 
paring minority and white low-income families by level of 
wives’ earnings, as well as by the ratio of husband’s earnings 
to the poverty threshold. For example, perhaps Mexican im- 
migrant families lost the race to the poverty line because the 
earnings of their husbands placed them further below the pov- 
erty threshold than was the case for whites, and the earnings 
of Mexican immigrant wives did not sufficiently compensate 
for this disadvantage. 

The data in table 7, which are for working-wife families in 
which husbands earned below the poverty threshold, suggest 
this tended not to be the case: (U.S.-born Mexican families 
were excluded from these tabulations because of their small 
sample size.) At the outset, note that the median ratio of hus- 
bands’ earnings to the poverty threshold was slightly higher 
for minority than for white low-income families. This is pri- 
marily because minority husbands in low-income families ac- 
tually earned more than whites. This relative disadvantage for 
whites was counterbalanced by lower median family sizes and 
wives’ higher median earnings. These differentials were par- 
ticularly dramatic for Mexican immigrant wives. The differ- 
ences between black and white family sizes and wives’ earn- 
ings were less pronounced, and thus, as was noted earlier, 
wives’ earnings had a relatively slight effect on this ethnic 
gap. Finally, family sizes and earnings for Cuban and white 
wives tended to be rather similar and thus wives’ earnings had 
a minimal effect on their poverty-rate gap.'* 


Working wives, versus nonworking wives. It may seem 
commonsensical that wives’ earnings are the pivotal reason 
why the poverty rate for families in which both partners work 
tends to be lower than that for families in which the husband 
is sole earner. If this were true, the predominance of working 
wives could be said to exert an especially strong dampening 
impact on the overall poverty rate for married couples. As 
chart 1 illustrates, however, the role of wives’ earnings in this 
regard varies by ethnicity/race. In fact, for U.S.-born Mexi- 
can, and non-Hispanic black and white families, the 
commonsensical view does not apply, as husbands’ earnings 
alone explain why working-wife families were less likely to 
be poor than sole-earner families. This implies that, among 
families of similar size, husbands of working wives earned 


| Table 6. | (a Ratios of minority-to-white poverty rates for 


married-couple famities with husbands who were 
wage or salary workers in 1989, by earner status 


— — 


Mexican Non- 
Cuban | Hispanic 
black 


Earner status 
Immigrant] U.S. born 
eS aS en 


Husband and wife were 
both earners 
Ratio based on 


earnings of: 
Husband only .......... 4.6 1.8 3.1 2.0 
Husband and wife .... 8.2 3.5 4.0 So 
Husband was the sole 
(3° Vin 2 eeeeeneecree eee renee coon 2.2 2.8 9 2.4 


Note: Data for this table were derived from table 5. 


Source: The Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics 
(psiD), Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1990 wave. 


| Table 7. | Selected characteristics of low-income married- 


couple families in which both husband and wife 
were wage or salary workers in 1989, by Hispanic 
origin and race of husband 


e007 Non-Hispanic 
ee lexican 
Characteristic immigrant st 
Black White 

Median ratio of husbands’ 

earnings to poverty 

threshold vvsccssscesscccecacscascsas 0.69 0.66 0.66 0.56 
Husbands’ median annual 

CAUINNOS eeetareetesssteess ceoneess 10,400 8,000 8,000 6,200 
Wives’ median annual 

GANMINGS eiwkih sca biagekontees 7,000 7,800 7,067 8,000 
Median family size. ............. 6 4 5 4 
Sample SiZ@’...............0+00:--- 73 33 103 157 


Note: Low-income families are those in which the husbands earned below 
the poverty threshold. U.S.-born Mexican families are excluded from these 
tabulations because of small sample size (N=18). 


Source: The Latino Supplement to the Panel Study of Income Dynamics 
(PsiD), Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1990 wave. 
a SS SS 


much more than their sole-earning counterparts. In contrast, 
for Mexican immigrant and Cuban families, the lower inci- 
dence of poverty for working-wife families is exclusively at- 
tributable to the effect of wives’ earnings. Before including 
these effects, as the chart shows, the incidence of poverty was 
actually higher for dual-earner families than for those in which 
only the husband worked. 


IN SUMMARY, this article has shown that wives’ earnings had 
an important poverty-mitigating effect for Mexican immi- 
grant, U.S.-born Mexican, Cuban, and non-Hispanic black and 
white families. Focusing exclusively on working-wife fami- 
lies, the first analysis provided two different, yet equally valid, 
ways of analyzing ethnic/race variations in the impact of 
wives’ earnings. On the one hand, the absolute declines in the 
poverty rate attributable to wives’ earnings were most impres- 
sive for Mexican immigrant and Cuban families. Their ex- 
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Earnings poverty rates by earner status and Hispanic origin and race of husband, 1989 


Percent 
60 


Percent 
60 


Poverty rate based on: 
fj Combined earnings of husband and wife 


Husband’s earnings only 


Dual- Sole- Dual- Sole- Dual- 
earner earner earner earner 


Mexican immigrant U.S- born Mexican 


tremely high “starting points” (poverty rates based on hus- 
bands’ earnings) dropped by hefty 25 and 20 percentage 
points, respectively, as a result of wives’ earnings. This far 
exceeded the reductions for the other ethnic/race groups. In 
contrast, the relative declines, which adjust for the starting 
points, show that the incidence of poverty tended to fall at a 
faster pace for white families than for minorities. As a result, 
wives’ earnings did not decrease the “ethnic gaps” (the ratio 
of minority/white family poverty rates). In fact, relative eth- 
nic/race equality—albeit with a higher incidence of poverty 
for all—was more closely approximated when the effects of 
wives’ earnings were excluded. This is attributable to the ten- 
dency for white wives to earn more than minorities and for 


Footnotes 


earner 
Cuban 


Sole- Dual- Sole- Dual- Sole- 
earner earner earner earner earner 


Non-Hispanic black Non-Hispanic white 


white families to be smaller than those of minorities. 

A second analysis notes that, regardless of ethnicity/race, 
families in which the husband and wife both work are much 
less likely to be poor than those in which the husband is sole 
earner. It seems tempting to attribute this entirely to the pov- 
erty-mitigating effects of wives’ earnings. This is the correct 
explanation, in fact, for Mexican immigrant and Cuban fami- 
lies. However, the story is different for black and white non- 
Hispanic, and U.S.-born Mexican, families. The lower inci- 
dence of poverty for these families with working wives is 
primarily attributable to their husbands, who tended to earn 
substantially more than did the husbands of nonworking 
wives. O 
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the test described in foomote 16, the difference between the two ethnic gaps 
for Cubans was not statistically significant. 


18 Additional tabulations, not shown in this article, indicate that minority 
husbands in low-income families tended to work more hours per year and to 
be paid at a higher rate than white husbands in low-income families. In 
contrast, while average annual hours for minority and white wives were 
similar, average hourly earnings for minority wives were generally much 
lower. See Jensen, “Immigrant-Native Differentials,” for further research 
concerning the poverty-mitigating effect of “secondary earners” (wives and 
other family earners) in families with husbands whose earnings were below 
the poverty line. 
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Multimedia and digital visual effects: 
an emerging local labor market 


Surveys of this industry in southern California 
reveal that its workers are predominately young, 
white, highly educated, and well paid; 

most of them originated from outside the region, 


but their labor market activities 


are characterized by complex social networks 


visual effects industry has been emerging 

at an extremely rapid pace in the State of 
California.' Two geographic areas, namely, the 
Bay Area and southern California (principally Los 
Angeles County) contain most of the industry’s es- 
tablishments. The southern California region is 
now moving into a position of dominance, not only 
in the State, but probably in the world at large. 

In its narrowest sense, the multimedia indus- 
try consists of firms that produce compact disks 
and materials for diffusion over the worldwide 
web. These products can be further categorized 
by substantive content, such as games, interac- 
tive stories, educational and self-help materials, 
business aids, and advertising. In this sense, the 
multimedia industry is currently pushing all me- 
dia (visual, textual, and audio) into convergence 
around interactive, digital methods of presenta- 
tion. However, the industry can be defined in a 
somewhat wider sense so that it includes not only 
the activities previously indicated, but also all 
forms of digital enhancement of conventional 
media—particularly, a wide range of computer- 
ized approaches to graphic design. It is this larger 
conception of the industry—the multimedia and 
digital visual effects industry—that will predomi- 
nate in this article. Applications of computer 
graphics, particularly in the fields of animation 
and special effects, have developed apace in re- 
cent years, and Hollywood feature films and tele- 


S ince the 1980s, the multimedia and digital 
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vision programs now routinely depend on ancil- 
lary high-technology image-processing opera- 
tions for their commercial success.* 

The remarkable dynamism of southern 
California’s multimedia and digital visual effects 
industry is, of course, closely related to the 
region’s overwhelming and long-standing im- 
portance as a center of the entertainment indus- 
try. As such, southern California represents the 
country’s most densely developed concentration 
of specialized workers in such domains as 
storywriting, visual dramatization, and scenario 
production. It is also a place where multimedia 
content providers can always find an available 
supply of subcontracting services in film and 
video production, photography, graphic art, 
scriptwriting, musical composition, acting, voice- 
over, and so on. Even so, and in view of the recent 
mushrooming of the multimedia industry in the 
region, many firms interviewed for this research 
reported an acute shortage of workers with com- 
puter graphics skills and other forms of multi- 
media expertise. 

The precise size of the multimedia and digital 
visual effects industry in southern California is 
extraordinarily difficult to calculate. There is no 
generally agreed upon definition of just what the 
industry is, or how it might be distinguished from 
functionally adjacent sectors such as motion 
picture production, publishing, software services, 
and so on. An earlier study, based on the narrow 


definition of the industry (as described earlier), suggests that 
in 1995 there were about 188 multimedia establishments in 
the entire southern California area, south of and including 
Santa Barbara. However, according to the broader definition 
of the industry (that is, including all forms of digital visual 
effects), the number of establishments in the region can be 
provisionally estimated at 382. The median number of 
workers employed in these establishments is roughly 10. The 
total number of employees in the industry is unknown and 
could not be assessed without more complete information on 
the frequency distribution of employment by establishment. 
For comparative purposes, it might be useful to note that in 
1994, total employment in Los Angeles County in sic 781 
(motion picture production and services) was 129,863 in 
4,416 establishments.? 

This article describes the shape, form, and emergence of 
the local labor market for multimedia and digital visual effects 
workers in southern California. Much of the article is devoted 
to a description of data collected in a questionnaire survey of 
workers in this new and important industry. The article is 
concerned more generally with the spatial and temporal 
filtering of workers through the large metropolis and 
associated institutions.* Concomitantly, it also seeks to 
provide a number of specific empirical insights into the 
broader problem of locational agglomeration and regional 
development.> 


Empirical framework 


The study of local labor markets is almost always greatly 
hampered by a dearth of pertinent statistics. It is usually quite 
difficult to find information about the personal and occupa- 
tional characteristics of workers on an individual basis, espe- 
cially for cases in which there is a requirement that the data 
be coded, in addition, by location and sector of employment. 
Obviously, the best way to obtain microdata of this sort is by 
direct questionnaire methods, which are invariably expensive 
and time consuming. A particular problem in the present con- 
text is actually identifying a target population of individuals 
to be surveyed, and all the more so because there is no offi- 
cial designation of the multimedia and digital visual effects 
industry. Even when the definitional problem is resolved, the 
major obstacle of actually delivering questionnaire forms to 
workers remains. One possible line of attack is to distribute 
questionnaires to workers at their place of employment, but 
this approach encounters the difficulty of securing the coop- 
eration of firms. Also, this approach is subject to peculiar 
biases because it typically results in returns being clumped 
by firm—a problem that is exacerbated when only a few firms 
can be induced to participate in the survey (above all, when 
some of them are unusually large in size).° The alternative 
method is to survey workers at their place of residence. How- 


ever, this approach faces the even more daunting problem of 
constructing, at the outset, an unbiased list of home addresses. 
A third approach is to gain access to potential respondents 
through employee organizations, such as unions or guilds,’ 
although again, strong biases may be expected to enter into 
any resulting survey when these organizations account for 
only a fraction of all employees in the selected industry. 

Unfortunately, there is no organization in southern Cali- 
fornia that claims or even seeks to represent all multimedia 
and digital visual effects workers in the region; and there is 
none that comes close to embracing a majority of these work- 
ers. That said, there are various interest groups in the region 
whose members are either employed in the industry or are 
actively seeking jobs in it. Two of these interest groups are of 
particular significance in this study because they are fairly 
large in size and because, taken together, their membership 
appears to provide a good representation of employment 
structures in the industry. Each of these groups is a local chap- 
ter of a wider international society. They are: 


e International Interactive Communications Society (here- 
after, Communications Society). The objectives of this 
group are to provide information, professional support, and 
skills development for individuals across the spectrum of 
the interactive arts and technologies business. Its mem- 
bership is recruited broadly from professionals in multi- 
media, computing, telecommunications, education, on- 
line services, media, publishing, and entertainment. In to- 
tal, the Communications Society has 34 individual chap- 
ters throughout the world. When this study was initiated 
in the summer of 1996, the Los Angeles chapter had a 
membership of 612. 

e Association of Computing Machinery’s Special Interest 
Group on Computer Graphics (hereafter, Graphics Group). 
Like the Communications Society, the Graphics Group is 
dedicated to providing information, professional assis- 
tance, and training, but to a rather more narrowly defined 
membership. This group focuses primarily, but not exclu- 
sively, on computer graphics specialists. There are 26 
chapters worldwide. The Los Angeles chapter had 820 
members when this project started. 


Despite the fact that members of the Communications So- 
ciety are drawn from the entire spectrum of occupations in 
the industry (including business and financial operations, pro- 
duction management, writing, and so on), while Graphics 
Group members tend to be rather more technically oriented, 
there is some overlap of membership between the two. Nei- 
ther of the two organizations provides an exhaustive or unbi- 
ased window onto local labor markets in the multimedia and 
digital visual effects industry, but together, they probably 
yield as comprehensive a picture as is possible to obtain at 
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this time with limited resources. The advantage of basing the 
study on two different but complementary organizations is 
that the information they offer provides a degree of focus that 
would otherwise assuredly be lacking if we looked only at 
one of them in isolation from the other. 

With the full cooperation of the officers of the local chap- 
ters of the Communications Society and the Graphics Group, 
an identical questionnaire was mailed to all members during 
the second half of 1996. The total number of responses from 
members of the Communications Society was 171 (a response 
rate of 27.9 percent) and 159 from the Graphics Group (a 
response rate of 19.4 percent). These response rates are fairly 
representative for this kind of survey, although the sharp and 
statistically significant difference between the two rates ob- 
tained remains inexplicable. In the absence of any definitive 
information on the social characteristics of the underlying 
population of workers, we have no way of assessing what 
specific biases may exist in the questionnaire returns, al- 
though it is probably safe to assume that bias of some sort is 
present. Accordingly, the results reported in later sections 
need to be treated with due caution. In view of this warning, 
premature generalization of the survey results will be avoided. 
Even so, the results, taken simply on their own terms, tell us 
much about significant fractions of the labor force in this 
burgeoning industry and its associated employment structures 
in southern California. They are also generally consistent with 
information gathered in a parallel series of some 25 face-to- 
face interviews with representatives of multimedia and digi- 
tal visual effects firms in the region. 


Profiles of questionnaire respondents 


Geographic profile. Exhibit 1 maps out the residential lo- 
cations of all questionnaire respondents together with a set of 
isolines indicating the generalized spatial pattern of the digi- 
tal visual effects industry in southern California. The resi- 
dences of questionnaire respondents are depicted individu- 
ally. Any given isoline in the map represents a locus of points 
with identical levels of accessibility to establishments in the 
multimedia and digital visual effects industry, where accessi- 
bility is defined as Xd,! , and dis the distance from any arbi- 
trarily given point to the j” establishment in the industry.® 
The main locational buildup of the multimedia industry is 
in and around Santa Monica and the western part of the city 
of Los Angeles. The industry then extends eastward and 
northward through Hollywood and Burbank and into the San 
Fernando Valley. A very minor outlier of the industry can be 
observed in Orange County to the south. The exhibit reveals 
the existence of a correspondence between respondents’ resi- 
dences and the general location of workplaces in the indus- 
try. This same observation is corroborated by questionnaire 
data which indicate that the median commuting time for re- 
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spondents of the Communications Society is 15 minutes, and 
20 minutes for the Graphics Group. In fact, this kind of tight 
spatial relationship between employment places and the resi- 
dential locations of workers is a persistent feature of local 
labor markets in all large metropolitan areas, even in Los 
Angeles, which is often (mistakenly) seen as being a more- 
or-less fluid commuting field across its entire extent. The cor- 
respondence is magnified in the present instance by the fact 
that the demographic features of questionnaire respondents 
match closely to the generalized social profile of the residen- 
tial neighborhoods of the western reaches of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 


Demographic profile. Questionnaire respondents can be 
represented, for the most part, as a rising cohort of young, 
successful professionals in which women play a noticeable 
and presumably increasing role. Of the Communications So- 
ciety respondents, 39.9 percent are female, compared with 
29.1 percent in the Graphics Group. As shown in table 1, most 
of the individuals who returned a questionnaire are in their 
30s—for communications respondents, the median age is 39 
and for graphics respondents, it is 37. Both groups, in addi- 
tion, are overwhelmingly dominated by whites, with Asians, 
Hispanics, and African-Americans representing dispropor- 
tionately small percentages of all respondents. (See table 1.) 
Annual salaries are high; the median salary for communica- 
tions respondents is $55,000, and for the more technically 
oriented graphics respondents, $70,000. 

Only about a quarter of all respondents were actually born 
in southern California. The remaining three-quarters were, 
for the most part, born outside of the region or outside of the 
State. Of respondents from the Communications Society, 6.1 
percent were born in a foreign country, compared with 21.2 
percent for the Graphics Group. Most of the foreign born 
came from Asia, Canada, and Europe. The relatively high 
proportion of the foreign born in the work force is doubtless 
a reflection of the reported shortage of computer graphics 
skills in both California and in the country at large. (Mobility 
and job recruitment are discussed later.) 


Employment and recruitment patterns 


Employment by sector. A clear majority (79.0 percent) of 
all the respondents is employed in a core group of sectors, 
with the balance being employed in sectors that are at best 
only marginally connected to the multimedia and digital vi- 
sual effects industry. (See table 2.) 

Core sectors are multimedia (in the narrow sense), motion 
pictures/TV/video, special effects, animation, and so on. Note 
that respondents from the Communications Society are 
heavily concentrated in the multimedia sector. By compari- 
son, respondents from the Graphics Group tend to gravitate 


e Communications Society 
respondents 


A Graphics Group respondents 


more to sectors involving motion pictures, special effects, and 
animation, where their advanced levels of computer graphics 
skills are in particularly high demand at the present time. 
Noncore sectors of employment reported by respondents are 
education, the defense industry, legal services, health ser- 
vices, and miscellaneous industries. Even in these noncore 
sectors, however, respondents tend to occupy jobs that, in 
one way or another, involve multimedia skills and techniques. 

There is some filtering of individuals from noncore sec- 
tors to core sectors, with education and the defense industry 
being the most common points of origin. Thus, (combining 
data for both the Communications Society and the Graphics 
Group), 30.8 percent of the 26 respondents who reported that 
their job, previous to the current one, was in education, shifted 


Residential locations of questionnaire respondents and levels of accessibility to multimedia 
and digital visual effects establishments in southern California, 1996 


into core multimedia and digital visual effects sectors, as de- 
fined. The corresponding figure for the 12 respondents whose 
previous job was in the defense industry is 25 percent. While 
these figures are small, they nevertheless suggest that the Los 
Angeles area as a whole probably has important reservoirs of 
experienced potential jobseekers ready to move into the mul- 
timedia and digital visual effects industry. The questionnaire 
data indicate that once individuals are employed in core sec- 
tors, any subsequent job shifts tend to be virtually entirely 
within the core. 


Employment status, occupations, and computer skills. A\- 


most all questionnaire respondents are currently employed in 
full-time jobs. (See table 3.) A very significant number (20.3 
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Table 1. Age and racial/ethnic characteristics of 
respondents to the multimedia and digital visual 
effects industry questionnaire, southern 
California, 1996 
: ra ; 
Cat Communications Graphics 
cesory: Society Group 
Age 
Usable responses 
NOMDOr tees sccvesceeccssace 164 156 
Percent: 
20-24 6 2.6 
25-29 8.5 14.1 
30-34 20.1 28.2 
35-39 22.6 18.6 
40-44 19.5 13.5 
45-49 16.5 9.6 
50-54 4.3 7.1 
55-59 4.9 2.6 
60-64 2.4 1.9 
65 and older 6 1.9 
Race and ethnicity 
Usable responses 
NUMB@f cfecseee te tecteates ce 158 142 
Percent: 
White Siete 92.4 88.0 
Asian ........ nls Cah 
Hispanic 4.4 1.4 
African American ........... 1.9 2.8 
(eee 


percent) of respondents from the Communications Society 
are engaged in freelance activities, compared with only 7.3 
percent of respondents from the Graphics Group. The much 
higher percentage of respondents from the Graphics Group 
in regular salaried employment probably results, in part, from 
the demand for firm-specific human capital in the motion pic- 
ture, special effects, and animation industries (in which these 
respondents are mostly employed). Firms like Disney Inter- 
active, Dreamworks, Sony Pictures, and Warner Digital in- 
sist upon high levels of intrafirm teamwork and product de- 
signs that are safeguarded by copyright and trademark provi- 
sions. Such firms are thus apt to prize a captive labor force 
that is more likely to be responsive to their special needs than 
freelance workers. For both respondent groups, the median 
length of current job tenure is 2 years. Respondents from the 
Communications Society claim to have been employed in the 
industry as a whole for 3.0 years, compared with 4.4 years 
for respondents from the Graphics Group. In addition, over 
their entire employment experience in the multimedia and 
digital visual effects industry, Communications Society re- 
spondents have worked for an average of 2.82 firms, and 
Graphics Group respondents, for an average of 3.4 firms. 
These figures suggest that there is some modest, but not ex- 
cessive, employment instability in the industry. 

The occupational characteristics of respondents are shown 
in table 4.° Production/direction refers to occupations (at 
various levels of seniority) in which the main responsibility 
for design, organization, and execution of multimedia and 
digital visual effects work (including website construction) 
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resides. Specialized programming and animation/ graphic de- 
sign occupations are broken out as distinctive categories in 
their own right in table 4. In practice, there are rarely sharp 
divisions of occupational function in the multimedia and digi- 
tal visual effects industry, and the information in the table 
needs to be interpreted with a high degree of flexibility. 

For the most part, the data arrayed in table 4 are unsurprising. 
Most workers in the industry are engaged in central production, 
direction, programming, animation, and graphics occupations. 
Communications Society respondents are patently more entre- 
preneurial and business oriented than those in the Graphics 
Group, in the sense that a relatively high proportion of them are 
owners, managers, and individuals in business/financial/sales 
occupations. The Graphics Group is much more focused on 
technical occupations involving programming, animation, and 
graphics. Another distinction between the two groups may be 
elaborated in terms of their command of computer skills. Al- 
most two-thirds of all respondents indicated that they had some 
computer programming proficiency, with the two most com- 
monly known languages for Communications Society respon- 
dents being HTML (39.2 percent) and Lingo (22.8 percent). For 
Graphics Group respondents, the two languages are c/c++ (40.1 
percent) and HTML (37.0 percent). HTML is an easily learned and 
widely used language for building web pages; Lingo is a me- 
dium-level programming language with applications in the 
graphics and business areas; and c/c ++ is a fundamental pro- 
gramming language involving significant technical expertise. 
Once again, the two groups emerge with significant overlap, 


Employment sectors of respondents to the 
multimedia and digital visual effects industry 
questionnaire, southern California, 1996 


Communications | Graphics 
Sector 


Usable responses 


NUM DEM fs cesescccacsccessts 144 
Percent: 

Core sectors, total ..... 80.0 
Multimedia ............... 42.4 
Motion pictures/ 

TVIVIGOO:scaslsvasectessaass Hie 
Special effects ......... 0 
Animation ...........+0 7.0 
Software design ....... 5.6 
Multimedia consulting 

and training ............ 6.9 
Advertising .............. 5.6 
Telecommunications .. 2.8 
Graphic design ........ 2.1 
Printing and 

publishing............... 2.8 

Noncore sectors, total. 20.2 
Education 2tist..0...:. 8.3 
Defense industry ...... 2.1 


Legal services ......... 
Health services ........ 
Miscellaneous .......... 


Selected employment characteristics of 
respondents to the multimedia and digital visual 
effects industry questionnaire, southern 


California, 1996 
Communications Graphics 
Society Group 
Variable net ae 
umber umber 
Value of Value of 
of usable + of usable 
variable responses ee Loslee 4 responses 
Percent employed........... 94.7 168 98.0 158 
Percent employed full 
Rio at aes 85.8 163 96.6 146 
Percent working 
freelance .......... eee 20.3 157 7.3 155 
Median length of time 
with current 
employer (years) .......... 2.0 148 14.4 148 
Median length of time : 
engaged in multimedia 
WOrk (Y@ars) .......eeee 3.0 161 14.4 148 


but with Communications Society members veering to the less 
technical, and the Graphics Group members to the more techni- 
cal side of the industry. 


Mobility and job recruitment. As previously mentioned, 
most of the questionnaire respondents were born outside of 
southern California. Even more significant, roughly half of 
all respondents received their highest level of education out- 
side of the region and, for the most part, outside of the State. 
Furthermore, 3.8 percent of the respondents from the Com- 
munications Society and 6.1 percent of those from the Graph- 
ics Group were educated in a country other than the United 
States. These data signify, once again, that the multimedia 
and digital visual effects industry in southern California is 
highly dependent on persons who come from other areas. 
Nevertheless, once they enter the southern Californian labor 
market, workers in the industry tend to become quite rooted 
in the region. Thus, of all respondents (that is, the majority) 
who stated that their current job is not the first job they have 
ever held, as many as 83.0 percent indicated that the previous 
place of employment was located in southern California. 
Job recruitment patterns in the multimedia and digital vi- 
sual effects industry are displayed in table 5, and they are 
much alike for both groups of respondents. Observe that the 
data in the main body of the table are defined as percentages 
of employed workers only (that is, excluding founders of 
firms and the self-employed). By far, the greatest proportion 
of all workers in the industry is recruited either on the basis 
of information provided by friends or organizational contacts, 
or by means of direct communication between the prospec- 
tive employer and the employee. This observation is consis- 
tent with other studies of recruitment patterns that conclude 
that most information about job openings travels, in one way 


or another, by word of mouth.'° Advertising also accounts for 
a modest share of actual recruitment in the industry, with a 
perhaps anomalously high frequency among Communica- 
tions Society respondents. 


Education and training 


The majority of respondents have attained to high levels of edu- 
cational qualification. Most respondents have at least a 4-year 
college degree, with significant numbers also having acquired 
master’s degrees. (See table 6.) About half of all respondents 
graduated with their highest degree in 1985 or later. The educa- 
tional majors completed by questionnaire respondents are 
shown in table 7. Most of the respondents have received forms 
of education that are highly appropriate for careers in the multi- 
media and digital visual effects industry. Well over 50 percent 
of them majored in such fields as film, graphics, business, and 
computer science, while significant numbers of the rest ma- 
jored in engineering, fine arts, social science, and liberal arts. 
Educational pathways into the industry are thus multiple, but 
nevertheless rather clearly focused on the artistic, business, or 
technical skills most in demand by employers. 

There is also a remarkable wealth of relevant educational 
and training establishments in the region. (See table 7.) Of 
the respondents who earned their highest degree in southern 
California, as many as 34.0 percent graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California-Los Angeles, followed by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California (13.9 percent), California State 
University-Northridge (9.0 percent), and Art Center Pasadena 
(5.0 percent). The remainder graduated from some 24 differ- 
ent colleges and universities scattered throughout the region. 

In addition, 70.2 percent of the respondents from the Com- 
munications Society and 55.3 of the respondents from the 
Graphics Group indicate that they have taken at least one part- 
time course in multimedia or computer techniques since 
graduation. The lower figure for graphics respondents is no 


Table 4. “3 ~§=Occupations of respondents to the multimedia 
and digital visual effects industry questionnaire, 
southern California, 1996 
A Communications Graphics 
Occupation Society Group 
Usable responses 
NUMbDe ie oie case ee ct 157 150 
Percent: 
Owner/senior management .. 24.8 7.3 
Business/financial/sales ........ 18.5 4.7 
Production/direction .............. 26.1 20.7 
Programming/technical 
SUDDOME saecceestots crane tees. 12.1 25.3 
Animator/graphic designer .... 7.0 38.0 
VION ereteces testcemeere ser tecsarst. 5.1 df 
OUD Che ares ie cach cet sy 2 6.4 3.3 
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Table 5. | Method of recruitment of respondents to their 
current jobs, multimedia and digital visual effects 


industry questionnaire, southern California, 1996 
a ee 
Recruitment Communications Graphics 
method Society Group 
Usable responses 
Number 2225sains ce 138 145 
Percent: 
Friends or organizational 
COMLACIS Seaeeeccrscccetsscocececteds 37.2 43.3 
Contact initiated by 
QMIPIOV Gg. sie ac creces nee ractnseotareaves 22.7 23.9 
Contact initiated by 
CRNDIOVE Ci oncasctatnasastsnessaracseress 12.7 14.2 
Advertisement ...........::ssesceeee 17.3 9.0 
JODMal atte cce7-tostarerdtctscsce-6are0 1.8 §.2 
Employment agency ............... 8.2 2.2 
School placement ........-...-.06- 0 2.2 
Number of cases for 
above variables ........... eee 110 134 
Number of founders of 
firms or self-employed .............- 28 dis 


doubt a function of their relatively high level of technical ex- 
pertise upon graduation. The institutions providing the part-time 
courses taken by respondents are exhibited in table 8. Respon- 
dents were asked to name these institutions in an open-ended 
fashion and the answers are arrayed simply by number of men- 
tions. Some of the institutions noted in the table are conven- 
tional colleges and universities, others are private establishments 
providing in-house programs or vendors offering special train- 
ing, and yet others are professional associations of different 
kinds (including unions and guilds). The miscellaneous category 
shown in the table represents the many institutions that received 
only one mention each. The information in table 8 indicates 
that there are many types of part-time training facilities that 
pertain to the multimedia and digital visual effects industry in 
southern California. And, the University of California at Los 
Angeles again leads the way. 

The abundance of educational and training opportunities of- 
fered in the region for those seeking careers in the multimedia 
and digital visual effects industry suggests that there is a sig- 
nificant degree of institutional responsiveness to the current high 
demand for relevant skills and aptitudes in southern California. 
If there is a labor shortage in the industry at the present time, it 
is perhaps less a function of the absence of basic instructional 
infrastructures than it is a consequence of the sudden recent 
surge in the demand for appropriately trained labor. The danger 
in responding to this shortage by increasing the number of edu- 
cation and training programs in the region is that it is apt to 
result in a long-term over-supply of labor. The main objectives 
of policy in this regard should not be so much to expand the 
number of programs as to improve the quality of those that ex- 
ist, while ensuring higher levels of entry by underrepresented 
groups. 
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Professional organizations 


Questionnaire respondents were asked to list in open-ended 
format all the professional associations, unions, and guilds to 
which they belong. The answers to this query are tabulated in 
table 9, which is arranged simply in terms of the number of 
times each organization was mentioned. 

The data suggest that multimedia and digital visual effects 
workers are notably gregarious on the professional front. 
Respondents are joined together in webs of intersecting 
affiliations in a wide variety of formal organizations (including 
the Communications Society and the Graphics Group), as well 
as in many different informal support groups. Note that 18 
Communications Society respondents claimed to be members 
of the Graphics Group, while 8 respondents from the Graphics 
Group claimed to be members of the Communications Society. 
Thus, while there is some redundancy in the survey data, it is 
also fairly limited. In general, the organizations noted in table 9 
play an important role in the local labor market. They provide 
corporate representation of their members’ interests; they offer 
training programs of various types; and they ensure that critical 
information about new technologies, skills, job opportunities, 
and so on, circulates rapidly through the local labor market. 
Recall from the earlier discussion that a significant proportion 
of respondents obtained their current jobs through organi- 
zational contacts. 


Local labor markets, economic development 


The labor market for workers in the multimedia and digital 
visual effects industry in southern California is highly dis- 
tinctive in its overall structure. It has emerged in its present 
form by way of individuals filtering through a series of geo- 
graphic and institutional staging points. For the most part, 
the market is made up of rising young professionals of both 
sexes, but with a very low representation of minority ethnic 
and racial groups. Workers in the industry are well educated 
and trained, and they earn notably high incomes, on average. 
While it is always possible that the survey method used in 
this article might have yielded a very one-sided view of the 


Highest level of education attained by 


respondents to the multimedia and digital visual 
effects industry questionnaire, southern 
California, 1996 
7 = 
‘ Communications Graphics 
Level of education Society Group 
Usable responses 
Number. /.2.202s22.ceececsstasesatee ececasse 166 155 
Percent: 
TION SCHOOM ses ceccsncsxcexn none scuerees 6 3.2 
Two-year college .... 7.2 12.3 
Four-year college ... as 38.6 49.0 
Master’s degree ..... Bb 45.2 27.7 
Doctoral degree ..........-sessecceees x reve 


Table 7. Educational majors of and institutions attended 
by respondents to the multimedia and digital 
visual effects industry questionnaire, southern 
California, 1996 
Communications| Graphics 5 
Category Society eae Combined 
Major 
Usable responses 
ING @hicteeces ote nence -necesnezacse 160 149 309 
Percent: 
Film, theater, tv, 

broadcasting ...........-....+-+- 21.5 13.4 20.7 
Graphics, computer 

graphics, and animation ... 3.8 25.5 14.2 
BuSIN@SS ............000+ ssishdseee 20.6 6.7 13.9 
Engineering, mathematics, 

ANG: SCIONCE ...0..5<..-:.-020050 6.3 19.5 12.6 
Computer science .............. 5.0 14.1 9.4 
Fine arts and 

architecture .................0+ 6.3 WAL 9.1 
Social sciences 10.0 4.0 7.1 
Liberal arts and 

IANQUAGES) <..-.-<.-0-++-.ceece003 9.4 3.4 6.5 
Education .... 5.0 Af 2.9 
LAW i reertees osc canetsvesurackwoce 4.4 .0 2.3 
Medicine and health care . 1.9 7 1.3 
Educational institution 

(southern California only) 
Usable responses 
INUIMID@ Te 8 Set fescceencadesssceees 78 66 144 
Percent: 
University of California, 

Los Angeles ..............::+ 34.6 33.3 34.0 
University of Southern 

GalHOnINN els ecness- cncncececccasoss 15.4 2A 13.9 
California State 

University, Northridge ....... TL. 10.6 9.9 
Art Center Pasadena ......... 0 12.1 5.6 
California State 

University, Fullerton ......... 1.3 6.1 3.5 
Pepperdine University ........ 6.4 0 3.5 
California State 

University, Los Angeles .... 3.8 1.5 2.8 
University of California, 

Santa Barbara ................. 3.8 1.5 2.8 
Loyola Marymount 

UDIVGTSIY!.-<---c00-.0000<ongstveve 3.8 et) 2.8 
California Institute 

Of TNE: AMS) s:.--520000..00-c7070 1.3 4.5 2.8 
University of California, 

RGU G ie seee seer sccencknecntenaees 3.8 .0 2.1 
California Polytechnical 

Institute, San Luis Obispo ... eS 3.0 P| 
California State University, 

Long Beach) ........:....-+...-20- 3.8 a0) 2.1 
San Diego State 

WGIVOTSIY asec. c-cestasexehvosvees 2.6 .0 1.4 
Santa Monica College. .0 3.0 2.1 
Brooks Institute ........... ts 1:3 1:5 1.4 
University of Redlands ....... 1.3 1.5 1.4 
California State University, 

San Bernardino ................ les 0 Hf 
University of California, 

SEU ©)(-\0 (0 eee 1.3 .0 af 
California State University, 

Dominquez Hills ............... 0) 1.5 “4 
Whittier School of Law ....... 1.3 0 lh 
Antioch University 

(Los Angeles) .........-..:::++ 1.3 0 ae 
California Institute of 

TOCHNOOGY «on pa02csveces-se00e00 -0 1.5 sf 
Riverside Community 

CONGG OY iosrecetscsacsseecceonsae 13 .0 of 
Saddleback College ........... .0 1.5 lh 
Mesa Community 

COMBGG riers strusscoecscetcavet 0 1.5 =i 
Claremont Graduate 

SCHOO estessscereeevccaapeccscees .0 1.5 AY 
Southwestern University .... 1.3 .0 ath 


Table 8. 


Institutions (in southern California only) from which 


respondents to the multimedia and digital visual 
effects industry questionnaire have taken part-time 
courses in multimedia techniques, 1996 


Institution 


Colleges, universities and 
professional schools 
University of California, 

Los Angeles, 

OXLENSION e220. ..cecseceeene 
Learning Tree University .. 
Art Center Pasadena 
University of California, 

Irvine 
New Horizons.............:00+ 
California State 

University, 

Long Beach, 

extension 
Santa Monica College..... 
Orange Coast College .... 
The Learning Annex 
Mount Sierra College ...... 
California State University, 

Northridge 
University of Southern 

Calilomiamcwssc.t: 
West Coast University ..... 
Miscellaneous colleges, 

universities, and 

professional schools ... 


In-house training or 
product vendor programs 


Miscellaneous in-house 
training or product 
vendor programs 


Professional associations 
(including user groups) 


American Film Institute ... 
Association of Computing 
Machinery’s Special 

Interest Group on 
Computer Graphics 
(Graphics Group)......... 
International Interactive 
Communications Society 
(Communications 
Society) 
Los Angeles Macintosh 
Users’ Group 
Society of Motion Picture 
and Television 
Engineers .............s00+ 
Women in Film ..............0 
Directors’ Guild of 
AMONICE ..cc0cseccrevecssnssce 
Miscellaneous 
professional 
associations 


Communications | Graphics 4 
Society Group Combined 
36 57 93 
3 4 7 
4 1 5 
3 2 5 
2 2 4 
0 4 4 
0 4 4 
0 2 2 
0 2 2 
0 2 2 
2 0 2 
0 2 2 
2 0 2 
21 18 39 
14 4 18 
5 0 5 
0 2 2 
0 2 2 
15 13 28 
12 23 35 
9 0 9 
(2 (3) 7 
2 3 5 
0 2 2 
0 2 2 
0 2 2 
3 9 12 


Note: Data are arranged by number of mentions. 
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labor market’s general make-up, more casual data collected 
in firm interviews fully corroborate the broad conclusions of- 
fered here. 

The local labor market that has grown up around the multi- 
media and digital visual effects industry in southern California 
is endowed with rich institutional infrastructures, and workers 
themselves appear to be extremely involved in job-enhancing 
extra work activities, including part-time training. Above all, 
they are joined together in many different crisscrossing net- 
works of association. These networks allow workers to collec- 
tivize their individual experiences, knowledge, information, 
contacts, and so on, thus generating organizational frameworks 
that supplement general processes of worker socialization and 
job mobility. Such networks have been found in other indus- 
tries and other regions to be an important basis of worker exper- 
tise and innovative activity, no matter whether it be semicon- 
ductor engineers in Silicon Valley," or international finance 
workers in the City of London,! or even visual artists in New 
York.'? In fact, local labor markets typically function not only 
as simple adjuncts to specialized regional economies, but also 
as critical sources of the agglomeration economies that keep 
those economies functioning as dynamic and tightly organized 
spatial units. When regional labor markets and economies work 
well, they ensure that trained and habituated workers with spe- 
cific, frequently updated skills are constantly supplied to em- 
ployment places. 

The multimedia and digital visual effects industry is al- 
most certain to become one of the driving forces behind the 
continued growth of urban cultural economies in future years, 
and Los Angeles—with its highly developed entertainment 
complex—is already a major center of the industry. In light 
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Affiliations of questionnaire respondents with — 
professional associations, guilds, and unions, 
arranged by total number of mentions, southern 
California 1996 


Association, Communications | Graphics 


guild, union Society Group a 
ai ee eee 
Graphics Group ............... 18_ (') (‘) 
Communications 

SOGGY axssuse ssactesneeneaes (‘) 8 (‘) 


Society of Motion 
Picture and Television 
Engineers ............-0s0+- 10 9 19 

International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage 


Employees (various 

lOGaIS) i ae ate:s 0 14 14 
Bar associations . 10 0 10 
Women in Film................. Uh 0 7 
Women in New 

Technologies ............:+++ 7 0 Hf 
International Television 

Association .............005 76 2 9 
Institute of Electrical and : 

Electronics Engineers .. 5 14 19 
International Animated 

Film Society ............--.-- 2 6 8 
Los Angeles Macintosh 

Users’ Group .............-++ 2 3 5 
Writers’ Guild of 

AAMIBHIGa ees: coe 5 0 5 
Directors’ Guild 

of America uu... 3 0 3 
Miscellaneous 130 155 285 


‘ Not applicable. 


of this, further research on specific forms of worker social- 
ization and acculturation is needed, and nowhere more so than 
in the burgeoning cultural products industries, where subtle 
processes of habituation of the labor force are critical to over- 
all economic success. O 
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Experimental poverty measurement 


for the 1990s 


Recently, a National Academy of Sciences Panel made 
recommendations for a revised poverty measure; 

when implemented in a test enviroment, these recommendations 

yield a poverty population that looks more like the general population, 
in that the poor are more likely to be white, to be married, 

and to have a family member in the labor force 


r MVhe last 30 years have seen fundamental 
social and economic changes in the 
United States. Today, there are more 

working mothers, families are smaller, there are 
wider varieties of goods and services, expecta- 
tions about what it takes to meet one’s needs are 
greater than in the past, and beliefs about what 
are necessities have changed. Geographic varia- 
tions in housing and the increasing importance of 
government programs also have influenced fami- 
lies’ appraisals of the value of their disposable 
incomes.! With these and related changes have 
come questions about whether the measures and 
data used to produce various economic statistics 
are still meaningful. Among the measures fre- 
quently criticized is that for poverty. 

The most recent comprehensive examination 
of poverty measurement in the United States was 
conducted by the National Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences Panel on Pov- 
erty and Family Assistance in the early 1990s. In 
1995, this Panel of scholars published its find- 
ings in a report entitled Measuring Poverty: A 
New Approach.’ Included in the report are rec- 
ommendations for a new poverty measure, along 
with examples of ways in which the recommen- 
dations might be implemented. According to the 
Panel, any new poverty measure should better 
reflect social and economic changes, and should 
be based on a level of family economic resources 
considered necessary to provide a minimally ad- 
equate standard of living, defined appropriately 
for the Nation. 


The Panel’s minimally adequate standard of 
living would include a basic needs commodity 
bundle (food, clothing, shelter, and utilities), plus 
a small additional amount to allow for other needs 
(such as household supplies, personal care, and 
nonwork-related transportation). Family eco- 
nomic resources would be defined as the sum of 
money income from all sources and near-money 
benefits from government transfer programs 
(such as food stamps and subsidized housing) that 
could be used to buy the commodities in the full 
needs bundle, less expenses that could not be used 
to buy these commodities.’ If a family could not 
meet its needs for these commodities with its 
available economic resources, it would be con- 
sidered poor. (See the box on pp. 53-55 for a 
summary of the general recommendations.) 

In this article, we test the Panel’s basic pro- 
posed procedure and examine additional Panel 
recommendations. We identify our poverty mea- 
sures based on the additional recommendations 
as “experimental,” in contrast to the official pov- 
erty measure and the measure published by the 
Panel. For purposes of this study, we take the ini- 
tial recommendations as they are presented, and 
do not attempt to justify the Panel’s recommended 
procedure or evaluate its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The analysis that follows resulted from 
a joint project between the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the two U.S. 
Government statistical agencies that are most 
likely to be involved in producing any new pov- 
erty measure.* 
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Background 


In order to produce poverty statistics, a poverty concept must 
be selected and resources defined. The concepts most often 
used for poverty measurement are identified as absolute, rela- 
tive, or subjective.° An absolute measure reflects some stan- 
dard below which, it is believed, basic needs cannot be met. 
Absolute measures often require a large number of judgments 
about an approved set of expenditures for the poor. The cur- 
rent U.S. official poverty threshold is assumed to reflect some 
absolute minimum.° A relative poverty concept is based on 
the relative position of households or individuals within a dis- 
tribution (usually of income or expenditures) as a crucial de- 
terminant of poverty status. Such measures, which explicitly 
set the poverty threshold based on judgment, are most often 
used in Europé and for cross-national comparisons.’ Subjec- 
tive measures are based upon the notion that the opinions of 
people about their own situations (such as their feeling about 
the income level minimally necessary to make ends meet) 
should ultimately be the decisive factor in defining poverty. 
In Belgium, subjective poverty thresholds have been used as 
instruments to measure differences and changes in adequacy, 
although they are not used to measure poverty officially.® 

The U.S. poverty thresholds, originally developed in 1963, 
were based on an explicit concept of need. Mollie Orshansky, 
of the Social Security Administration, derived what became 
known as the poverty thresholds from the Economy Food Plan 
(developed in 1961 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
and data from the 1955 U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Household Food Consumption Survey. The Plan was adapted 
to the food patterns of lower income families, and was devel- 
oped to provide a nutritionally balanced diet. (However, Gor- 
don Fisher has observed that the Economy Food Plan was to 
be for “temporary or emergency use when funds are low.””) 
The dollar costs of the food plan were produced for families 
of different sizes and compositions. Minimum total living 
costs were computed by multiplying the dollar value of the 
minimum food plan by 3, because the average family of three 
or more persons spent about one-third of its average money 
income after taxes on food. This multiplier was based on the 
relationship between food expenditures and total after-tax 
money income of the entire population, as estimated using 
data from the 1955 Household Food Consumption Survey. 
The thresholds for families of other sizes were derived in a 
slightly different way.!° 

The Panel suggested that one of the reasons the Orshansky 
thresholds were adopted as official poverty measures is be- 
cause of their relationship to other related measures at the 
time: the original 1963 threshold for a two-adult, two- 
child family was very close to one-half the median after-tax 
income for a four-person family, and to a subjective four-per- 
son family threshold derived from Gallup Poll data. Thus, the 
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U.S. poverty measure, as originally conceived, did have 
components of absolute, relative, and subjective poverty 
measures." 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) began publish- 
ing poverty statistics in 1963 based on Orshansky’s work. In 
1965, the Office of Economic Opportunity adopted the SSA 
thresholds for statistical and program planning purposes. In 
August 1967, the Census Bureau took over publishing offi- 
cial annual statistics on the number and proportion of the poor; 
these measures were based on comparisons of the SSA thresh- 
olds with estimates of families’ before-tax money income 
from the March Current Population Survey. In 1969, the U.S. 
Bureau of Budget (now the Office of Management and Bud- 
get) issued a statistical policy directive that gave the thresh- 
olds official status throughout the Federal Government. 

As noted above, the current U.S. poverty threshold is con- 
sidered an absolute threshold (although not originally devel- 
oped as such) and is based on the cost of a minimum food 
diet, along with a multiplier for other expenses. Each year 
since 1963, when the United States officially began to pro- 
duce poverty statistics, the same basic poverty concept has 
been used. However, a few changes have been introduced over 
time. The primary change each year is the updating of the 
thresholds to reflect price changes. Among the set of original 
thresholds, separate ones were produced for families headed 
by women and men, and for families living in farm and non- 
farm areas. The male-female and farm-nonfarm distinctions 
were dropped in 1981; however, at the same time, the matrix 
of thresholds was extended to include families of nine per- 
sons or more rather than seven or more.” 

The definition of poverty currently used in the United 
States is based on the comparison of inflation-adjusted thresh- 
olds to gross (pretax) annual money income. A family is iden- 
tified as poor if its total annual gross money income is below 
its annual poverty threshold. The official definition of income 
for poverty measurement has not changed over time, but re- 
searchers at the Census Bureau have been experimenting with 
alternative measures of income for several years.'? Such al- 
ternative income definitions have accounted for noncash ben- 
efits and the deduction of income taxes. 

The Department of Health and Human Services uses the 
official poverty thresholds to produce annual poverty guide- 
lines. These guidelines are obtained by smoothing the official 
thresholds for families of different size. The poverty guide- 
lines are often used to determine the eligibility of families to 
participate in government programs designed to help those 
whose resources fall below some standard of need." 

In Drawing the Line: Alternative Poverty Measures and 
Their Implications for Public Policy, published in 1990, 
Patricia Ruggles addressed alternative concepts of poverty 
and methods for measuring poverty, and also proposed meth- 
ods to update and revise the poverty threshold and resource 


definitions.!° The Joint Economic Committee held congres- 
sional hearings on these matters in the early 1990’s,'* in re- 
sponse to Ruggles’ book and her related activities on the Com- 
mittee staff. As a result of those hearings, the Panel on Poverty 
and Family Assistance, chaired by Robert T. Michael, was 
given the responsibility to conduct the review. As noted ear- 
lier, the Panel issued its final report, entitled Measuring Pov- 
erty: A New Approach, in 1995." 


Highlights of the Panel report 


As did Ruggles, the Panel recommended revising the current 
poverty measure to reflect trends in poverty over time and 
differences in the incidence of poverty among different demo- 
graphic groups. The new measure would retain the current 
notion of poverty as reflecting material deprivation; however, 
a revised set of thresholds and a revised definition of resources 
would be used to identify the poor. The revised thresholds 
and resource definitions would reflect social and economic 
changes. This is in contrast to the method currently followed 
for updating the official poverty thresholds, which allows only 
for changes in prices, and not for changes in consumption pat- 
terns over time. The Panel’s aim was to propose a procedure 
to follow. Rather than recommending an absolute, relative, or 
subjective measure, the Panel proposed a hybrid poverty mea- 
sure that includes aspects of both the absolute (budget-based) 
and relative concepts.'® 

In general, the Panel's recommendations addressed eight 
major tasks'*: (1) adopting a new poverty measure; (2) setting 
and updating the poverty threshold; (3) adjusting the thresh- 
old for family type and geographic differences; (4) defining 
family resources; (5) identifying needed data; (6) highlighting 
other issues related to poverty measurement; (7) relating pov- 
erty measurement to assistance programs; and (8) linking 
States’ needs to the Panel’s proposed measure. The basic cri- 
teria for developing the poverty measure are that it should be: 


¢ understandable and broadly acceptable to the public; 

¢ statistically defensible (for example, internally consis- 
tent); and 

* operationally feasible.” 


The Panel used recent data and applied results from scien- 
tific studies in developing its recommendations. However, 
Panel members did make subjective decisions at various times 
in the process,”! 


Panel procedures and findings 


Defining the thresholds. With reference to the poverty 
thresholds, the Panel stated generally that”: 


e The poverty thresholds should represent a budget for food, 
clothing, shelter (including utilities), and a small additional 
amount for other needs (such as household supplies, per- 
sonal care, and nonwork-related transportation). 

¢ A threshold for a reference family type should be devel- 
oped using actual Consumer Expenditure Survey data and 
updated annually to reflect changes in expenditures on food, 
clothing, and shelter over the previous 3 years. 

¢ The reference family threshold should be adjusted to re- 
flect the needs of different family types and differences in 
housing costs among geographic areas. 


Weighted expenditure data from the 1989-91 Consumer 
Expenditure Interview Survey were used to produce the pov- 
erty thresholds presented in the Panel’s report. Expenditures 
for a basic bundle of commodities composed of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and utilities*> were obtained from the expenditure 
survey data for a reference family type, defined to include two 
adults and two children.” The Panel criteria called for a refer- 
ence family to “fall near the center of the family size distribu- 
tion rather than at one of the extremes...also, it is preferable 
for the reference family to be one that accounts for a relatively 
large proportion of the population because its spending pat- 
terns observed in a sample survey will be the basis for the 
poverty threshold....”*° The two-adult, two-child family met 
these criteria. 

Multipliers were applied to the basic bundle to add a small 
amount for other needs, such as housekeeping supplies, per- 
sonal care, and nonwork-related transportation. Two sets of 
thresholds were produced, with one allowing for greater “other 
needs” than the other. Thresholds for additional family types 
were derived by applying an equivalence scale to reflect differ- 
ences in family composition and needs. These thresholds were 
then adjusted to account for differences in the cost of housing 
in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas in the country, us- 
ing data from the 1990 census. The Panel used a modified ver- 
sion of the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
methodology for developing fair market rents to produce 
interarea housing price index values. Index values were con- 
structed for metropolitan areas in six population size catego- 
ries, and for nonmetropolitan areas (not distinguished by size) 
in each of the nine census regions.” (See appendix A.) 

Expenditures were defined as the transaction costs, includ- 
ing excise and sales taxes, for those commodities acquired 
during the interview period. They included outlays for gifts, 
but excluded the value of purchases or portions of purchases 
directly attributable to business purposes. Also excluded were 
periodic credit or installment payments on commodities al- 
ready acquired. Expenditures for vehicle purchases included 
the net outlays (purchase price minus trade-in value) on new 
and used cars and trucks, and expenditures for other vehicles. 
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For owned housing, neither the purchase price of the housing 
nor the mortgage principal payment was included in expendi- 
tures; however, mortgage interest and related charges were in- 
cluded. (The Panel noted that this definition of the shelter costs 
for homeowners was used for processing convenience.”’) 

The Panel stated that the “...food, clothing, and shelter [in- 
cluding utilities] component of the reference family poverty 
threshold under the proposed concept must be expressed as a 
percentage of median expenditures on these categories.” This 
requirement reflects the relative component of the hybrid pov- 
erty measure. The Panel’s procedure for creating a time series 
of thresholds involves picking a percentage of median expen- 
ditures for food, clothing, and shelter (the basic bundle) and a 
multiplier. The multiplier would be applied to the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter (including utilities) component of the poverty 
threshold so as to allow a small fraction for other needed ex- 
penditures. With this information, a base-year threshold would 
be established first, and the same percentage and multiplier 
would then be used to produce the thresholds for all other 
years. The only requirement for each year would be the pro- 
duction of median expenditures for food, clothing, shelter, and 
utilities.” The intent underlying this procedure was to drive 
the change in the thresholds by changes in median spending 
on food, clothing, shelter, and utilities, and not by changes 
below the median.*° The Panel recommended that the thresh- 
olds be updated annually, using an average of the most recent 
3 years of expenditure survey data to produce the medians. 
The 3-year average approach was devised to increase the 
sample size and to smooth out year-to-year changes in the 
thresholds; however, this approach also produces thresholds 
that lag behind changes in real consumption.*! 

The Panel based its analyses on data from consumer units” 
participating in the Consumer Expenditure Survey in 1989- 
91. (See appendix B for a description of the expenditure sur- 
vey.) Each quarter, data for approximately 5,000 consumer 
units are are obtained in the Interview portion of the expendi- 
ture survey. Based on the 1989-91 survey data, about 9 per- 
cent of all consumer units interviewed have the characteris- 
tics of the Panel’s reference family—that is, they are 
two-adult, two-child families. The Panel assumed that the 
quarterly interviews are independent, and produced annual 
expenditures by multiplying each consumer unit’s record of 
expenditures by 4. All expenditures were converted to 1992 
constant U.S. dollars. For example, if the collection quarter 
of the data occurred sometime during 1989, the 1989 expen- 
ditures were updated using the change in overall prices be- 
tween 1989 and 1992. 

The Panel ranked consumer units based on expenditures for 
the basic bundle, and placed each consumer unit into 1 of 20 
equal groups, or vingtiles,*? for which means for the basic 
bundle and percentages of the median were produced. For 
example, consumer units between the 2.5th percentile and the 
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7.5th percentile (based on the weighted sample sorted by the 
sum of expenditures on food, clothing, shelter, and utilities) 
were used to represent the Sth percentile; those between the 
47.5th and 52.5th percentiles were used to represent the me- 
dian, or 50th percentile. The mean expenditures for each of 
the vingtiles were divided by the mean expenditures at the 
computed median to produce the percentages of the median. 
The Panel used the means of the-vingtiles for their estimates, 
rather than the percentile values for the consumer unit at each 
vingtile, thereby increasing the sample size for each vingtile 
and the probability that the data were consistent over time. 
(We use this same procedure to construct our experimental 
poverty measures.) 

As noted earlier, multipliers were applied to the value of 
the designated basic bundle (specified as some percentage 
of the median of the basic bundle) to account for the addi- 
tional costs of other needed commodities. The two bundles 
considered by the Panel reflect expenditures for: (1) the basic 
bundle plus those for personal care and one-half of transpor- 
tation**; and (2) the basic bundle plus personal care, one-half 
of transportation, education, and reading materials costs.*° In 
its report, the Panel stated that “we arbitrarily chose to exclude 
one-half of transportation costs because the Interview Survey 
does not distinguish between work expenses, which we pro- 
pose to deduct from resources, and personal transportation 
for errands, vacations, etc.” This allocation is consistent with 
other studies.*”’ 

The Panel’s determination of what to include in the addi- 
tional amount was constrained by the availability of data from 
the Interview portion of the expenditure survey. (Some per- 
sonal care items and household supplies, which would seem 
natural candidates for inclusion in the multiplier bundle, are 
available only from another portion of the expenditure sur- 
vey, known as the Diary survey.) However, it is also important 
to note that the Panel did not intend to engage in a detailed 
budget-building exercise; it simply wanted to try out a couple 
of reasonable multipliers to get a feel for a reasonable range for 
a small multiplier applied to a basic bundle.** Other commod- 
ity bundles could have been assumed. 

The Panel concluded from a review of its tabulations that a 
reasonable range for the multiplier was 1.15 to 1.25, which 
allowed for a poverty threshold that ranged from $13,700 to 
$15,900 (in 1992 dollars, rounded). The lower value is 78 
percent of median expenditures for the basic bundle (corre- 
sponding to the 30th percentile) times 1.15, and the upper 
value is 83 percent of the median for the basic bundle (corre- 
sponding to the 35th percentile) times 1.25. The Panel chose 
its multipliers to correspond with those at or below the me- 
dian level of expenditures for the basic bundle. This range of 
multipliers compared favorably with those estimated in other 
studies,*® which range from 1.14 to 1.30. (The calculation 
method is described in appendix C, using our definitions of 


expenditures as an example.) The general formula for deriv- 
ing the proposed reference family threshold is 


r =| « PE,, )+ (M, « P,E,, ) 


7 |: housing index (1) 


where TJ = thereference family poverty threshold; 
M, = the multiplier for a smaller additional amount; 
M, = the multiplier for a larger additional amount; 
P, = a lower percentage of expenditures; 
P, = ahigher percentage of expenditures; and 
E = median expenditures for the basic bundle of 


food, clothing, shelter, and utilities. 


Next, the thresholds were adjusted to reflect geographic 
differences in the price of housing.” For this purpose, the 
Panel used interarea housing price indexes, calculated from 
1990 census data on gross rent for apartments with specified 
characteristics, and adjusted to reflect the share of housing in 
the proposed poverty budget.*! 

Equivalence scale adjustments were then made to the ref- 
erence family’s threshold to account for the differing needs of 
adults and children and the economies of scale of living in 
larger families. After evaluating the equivalence scale implicit 
in the poverty thresholds and several forms of the thresholds, 
the Panel recommended a scale of the following type: 


Current and alternative equivalence scales for families of selected types, 
expressed relative to a value of 1.00 for a married couple with two 


scale value = (A + pK) (2) 
where A = the number of adults in the family; 
K = the number of children, each of whom is 
treated as a proportion (p) of an adult; 


p = the weight assigned to each child relative to 
each adult; and 
f = the scale economy factor. 


Specifically, the Panel recommended that p be set at 0.7, 
such that the needs of a child are treated as 70 percent of those 
of an adult, and that the scale economy factor, f, be set in the 
range of 0.65 to 0.75. The values of the resulting scale are 
consistent with the Rothbarth scales reported elsewhere by 
David M. Betson and Robert T. Michael.” The equivalence 
scale implicit in the current poverty thresholds has been criti- 
cized for the way in which it varies across family size, and for 
the distinction it makes between elderly and nonelderly fami- 
lies.* The variation across family size is due to irregularities 
in the economies of scale. Use of the scales proposed by the 
Panel smoothes out these irregularities while producing thresh- 
olds that are reasonably close to the official thresholds; hence 
the Panel’s assertion that its proposed method is the “most 
defensible of existing methods.” Equivalence scales implied 
by the official poverty threshold and the two scales proposed 
by the Panel are presented in table 1. The scales recom- 
mended by the Panel improve on the current official scale but 
do not “represent a great departure from the current implicit 
scale for particular population groups.” 

The Panel produced three sets of 
thresholds using (1) a $13,175 refer- 
ence family threshold to keep the over- 
all poverty rate at 14.5 percent; (2) a 


the householders under age 65. 
? For the one-adult unit, includes people living alone and with others in a household not related to them. 


Source: Connie F. Citro and Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, 
National Academy Press, 1995), table 3—4, p. 181; and the authors’ own calculations. The Panel proposed 
that the scale be set in the range of 0.65 to 0.75. A 0.70 scale economy factor is used in this article. 


children 
i lt a rs TT $14,800 reference family threshold 
+ aia Jserpob! 0.65 scale 0.70 scale 0.75 scale and a scale economy factor of 0.75; 
Greve roe economy factor | economy factor| economy factor and (3) a $14,800 reference family 
threshold and a scale economy factor 
of 0.65. The $14,800 threshold is the 
One adultes ices cctst i. 0.513 0.451 0.425 0.399 ee om 
Plus one child .............. ‘680 637 ‘616 595 midpoint of the range noted above 
Plus two children ............ 794 797 784 770 $13,700-$15,900, based on round- 
Plus three children 1.003 .942 .937 .933 aA al 2 
Plus four children........... 1.159 1.075 1.081 1.087 ing—that the Panel suggested as rea 
Plus five children ............ 1.293 1.200 1.217 1.234 sonable for the thresholds in 1992. 
Married couple ................ 660 -708 .690 672 # ; 
Plus one Child ..........+0-.0+- .794 861 851 841 Defining resources. As noted earlier, 
Plus two children 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 mere . 
Plus three children......... 1.177 1.129 1.140 1.151 under the definition of poverty cur 
Plus four children............ 1.318 1.251 1.273 1.295 rently used in this country, a family is 
Plus five children ............ 1.476 1.367 1.400 1.434 defined as poor if its resources, de- 
i i Tr x) annual 
' The thresholds for single adults or unrelated individuals and for two-adult families are those for units with fined as its a (p note ) Sorebe 


money income, are below the annual 
poverty threshold. In making recom- 
mendations for a redefined U.S. pov- 
erty measure, the Panel advocated 
sweeping changes to the definition of 
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resources used to determine poverty status. In deciding how 
to measure resources, the Panel noted that “researchers argue 
that it is preferable, for a combination of theoretical and em- 
pirical reasons, to look at what families actually consume.” 
The Panel carefully evaluated this concept, and concluded 
that “the measurement of poverty in the United States must 
continue, at least for some years, to be based on an income 
definition of resources . . . we urge work on improving the 
Consumer Expenditure (CE) Survey so that it would be pos- 
sible to consider seriously the use of consumption- or expen- 
diture-based definition of family resources for measuring pov- 
erty in the future.””? Thus, the Panel recommended that 
resources be defined as the sum of money income from all 
sources, together with the value of near-money benefits, mi- 
nus expenses that cannot be used to buy these goods and ser- 
vices. The new measure would be calculated as follows: 


* estimate gross money income from all public and private 
sources for a family of related individuals (which is income as 
defined in the current measure); 

¢ add the value of in-kind government subsidies (such as food 
stamps, public housing, rent subsidies, and school lunches); 
¢ subtract taxes paid (Federal, State, and local income taxes, 
and Social Security payroll (FICA) taxes); 

¢ add the value of the refundable Earned Income Tax Credit 
received; 

¢ subtract child support paid;*! 

¢ for each working adult, subtract a flat amount per week 
worked (adjusted annually for inflation and not to exceed earn- 
ings) to account for work-related transportation and miscella- 
neous expenses; 

¢ for families in which there is no nonworking parent, sub- 
tract actual child care costs per week worked, not to exceed 
the earnings of the parent with the lower earnings or a cap that 
is adjusted annually for inflation; and 

¢ subtract medical out-of-pocket expenditures (including 
health insurance premiums). 


In making its resource recommendations, the Panel strove 
to ensure consistency between resources and needs (as de- 
fined in the previous section to include the costs of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, utilities, and a small additional amount for other 
needed consumption). Thus, for example, the value of medi- 
cal assistance is not included in the recommended resource 
measure because medical needs are not included in the rec- 
ommended needs measure. The recommendation not to in- 
clude the value of medical assistance is perhaps the most con- 
troversial of the Panel’s proposals with regard to resources; 
the effect of this recommendation on the composition of pov- 
erty will have to be examined, because medical needs and ben- 
efits are by far the most important component excluded from 
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the Panel’s redefined measure. A question remains with re- 
spect to the economic resources of homeowners with low, or 
no, mortage payments. The Panel did not believe that data 
available at the time of its research were adequate to produce 
values for these economic resources.” 

The current poverty measure counts child support payments 
as income to recipient families, but does not subtract such 
payments from the income of the payers. The Panel proposed 
that child support payments be treated consistently—added to 
recipients’ income and subtracted from the payers’ income. 
However, child support payments were not subtracted in the 
Panel’s report or in this article, because the necessary informa- 
tion is not in the CPS data set. However, the Panel did examine 
the likely effect of such a subtraction on the poverty rate using 
panel data from the 1990 Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation (SIPP). (See appendix B for a description of the SIPP.) 
The Panel’s results suggested that the overall poverty rate 
would increase 0.3 to 0.5 percentage point if child support were 
subtracted from the payers’ income.*? 

Because no one data source included information on all of 
the resource variables, imputed data had to be used. The basic 
data used by the Panel to define resources were from public 
use tapes developed from the March 1993 Supplement to the 
Current Population Survey; data refer to 1992. (See appendix 
B for a description of the Current Population Survey.) The 
values of in-kind benefits (food stamps, school lunches, and 
public and subsidized housing) and taxes (Federal and State 
income taxes and Social Security payroll taxes) were from an 
enhanced file prepared by the Census Bureau. The tax impu- 
tations include the refundable earned income tax credit , which 
was added to the resources for all eligible households.** The 
Census Bureau imputes the value of the in-kind benefits using 
an experimental market value approach.*° The total value of 
food stamps, less the money spent to purchase the food stamps, 
is the value added to resources. 

Out-of-pocket medical expenditures were imputed using 
tabulations provided by the Agency for Health Care Policy 
and Research based on data from the 1987 National Medical 
Expenditure Survey (NMES). (See appendix B for a descrip- 
tion of NMES.) The data were aged to represent the 1992 popu- 
lation. The value of out-of-pocket medical care expenses was 
imputed separately for the elderly (head was 65 years of age 
or older) and the nonelderly (head was less than 65 years of 
age). The explanatory variables in the model for families 
headed by a nonelderly person included whether a family had 
health insurance or not, family size, race of head, and annual 
income. The explanatory variables included in the elderly 
model were age of head (under 75 years, 75 years and older), 
family size, and annual income. The Panel assumed that fami- 
lies that reported receiving medicaid would have no out-of- 
pocket medical expenditures. It randomly designated a frac- 
tion of the remaining families to have some out-of-pocket 


medical expenditures. Matches were made using age and 
health insurance information from both the CPS and NMES.°° 

Child care expenses related to one’s working and other 
work-related expenses were imputed using data from the SIPP 
and regression analysis. Child care expenses were based on 
data collected in a 1990 sipP panel module, while other work- 
related expenses were based on data collected in a 1987 mod- 
ule. For the year 1992, the Panel (as did we) subtracted an 
imputed amount for annual child care expenses for families 
headed by a single parent and for families with a secondary 
worker in a two-earner family. The annual amount imputed 
could not exceed the earnings of the parent with the lower 
earnings or the value of the ceiling on eligible expenses for 
the dependent care tax credit of $2,400 for one child and 
$4,800 for two or more children.*’ Other work-related ex- 
penses were imputed for each worker aged 18 and older for 
each week worked. For 1992, an annual amount of $750 for a 
52-week work year was deducted per earner; this is equiva- 
lent to $14.42 per week worked. 

The Panel reported median gross money income for the 
two-adult, two-child family to be $43,387 in 1992 with im- 
puted deductions of $5,894. 


Extending the research 


In this section, we describe our replication of the multipliers 
produced by the Panel, and then define the experimental pov- 


erty thresholds and family resources that we used to evaluate 
the impact of implementing some of the Panel’s recommenda- 
tions. Minor differences between the Panel’s published multi- 
pliers and the replicated multipliers are discussed, as are dif- 
ferences in the definitions of thresholds and resources used. 


Replication of multipliers. Using the same definition of ex- 
penditures as did the Panel, we first attempt to replicate the 
multipliers that the Panel presented in table 2-6 of its report 
using expenditure survey data from 1989-91. Then, we as- 
sess the stability of the thresholds by examining the expendi- 
tures for the same basic bundle of commodities using data 
from 1992-94. 

The reference family’s mean expenditures for the basic 
bundle, composed of food, clothing, shelter, and utilities, are 
presented by vingtile in table 2. The means presented by the 
Panel using the 1989-91 data and our means using data for 
the same period are quite close, but ours are more often slightly 
higher.® At the 30th percentile, the means are only $7 differ- 
ent, while at the 35th, they are about $80 different. The per- 
centile means and the percentages of the median produced by 
the Panel and through our replication reveal almost identical 
results for 1992 using data from 1989-91. In several cases, 
the percentage for each vingtile is slightly higher using the 
1992-94 data (means are presented in constant 1992 dollars); 
however, the differences are generally quite small when the 
more recent data are used. 


| Table 2. | A comparison of the Panel’s published expenditures, replicated expenditures, and expenditures using 1992-94 
data 
[Expenditures in constant 1992 dollars] 
Basic bundle | expenditures Percent of median 
<i Se aL 
rscesis Published, Replicated, an Published, Replicated. Sh ise 
1989-91 1989-91 1989-91 1989-9 1 
$7,041 $7,065 $7,071 45.9 46.2 46.1 
8,374 8,304 8,544 54.6 54.3 BSE, 
9,275 9,297 9,594 60.4 60.8 62.5 
10,188 10,213 10,512 66.4 66.8 68.5 
11,100 11,118 11,325 72.3 72.7 73.8 
11,950 11,957 12,051 77.9 78.2 78.6 
12,719 12,796 12,798 82.9 83.7 83.4 
13,575 13,582 13,595 88.5 88.8 88.6 
14,389 14,417 14,471 93.8 94.3 94.3 
15,344 15,297 15,340 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16,282 16,292 16,230 106.1 106.5 105.8 
17,277 17,286 17,303 112.6 113.0 112.8 
18,369 18,394 18,458 119.7 120.3 120.3 
19,627 19,605 19,731 127.9 128.2 128.6 
20,989 20,911 21,250 136.8 136.7 138.5 
22,521 22,453 23,066 146.8 146.8 150.4 
24,594 24,613 25,375 160.3 160.9 165.4 
27,580 27,536 28,487 179.7 180.0 185.7 
34,094 34,345 35,456 222.2 224.5 231.1 
114,942 52,207 56,383 749.1 341.3 367.6 
Note: Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, 
Data are percentile values of expenditures by two-adult, two-child families National Academy Press, 1995), table 2-6. (See appendix C for method used 
on the Panel’s basic bundle. The published values are from Connie F. Citro and to calculate multipliers.) 
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Multiplier of a smaller bundle (R1) compared with that of a larger bundle (R2) 


+ Reading materials share. 


Table 3 shows the multipliers produced by the Panel 
based on the 1989-91 data, our replication results, and the mul- 
tipliers based on the 1992-94 data. In brief, the expenditures 
for the basic bundle are used in combination with expenditures 
for larger bundles to estimate the multipliers at each vingtile 
for each year. As noted earlier, one of the larger bundles allows 
for expenditures on transportation and personal care, while the 
other allows for these expenditures plus those for education 
and reading. For the replication and the 1992-94 comparison, 
transportation expenditures are defined to include the net pur- 
chase price of new and used vehicles, as are the expenditures 
produced for table 2—6 of the Panel report. 

In table 3, the three columns identified as R1 refer to the 
multipliers based on the smaller of the larger bundles, while 
the R2 columns refer to the multipliers derived when the larg- 
est bundle is assumed. As with the means of the basic bundles, 
the Panel’s and our replication multipliers appear to be quite 
similar. For the 30th and 35th percentiles, the multipliers are 
within 0.02 point of each other. (1.19 and 1.20 for the Panel 
and 1.19 and 1.18 in our replication). The multipliers using 
the 1992-94 data also differ little. 

Differences between the Panel’s published report and our 
replicated results for 1989-91 are due to corrections and im- 
provements in the expenditure survey data base. For example, 
summary expenditure variables back to 1980, for which con- 
sistent definitions across time are used, have recently been 
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RI R2 
Percentile Published, Replicated, Published, Replicated. iggy 
| 1989-91 1989-91 1992-94 1989-91 1989-91 

1.18 1.20 1.18 1.20 1.21 1.27 

1.22 1.21 1.19 125 1.23 1.21 

1.21 1.21 1.20 1.23 1.24 1.22 

1.18 1.19 1.18 1.19 1.22 1.22 

1.18 1.18 1.18 1.20 1.20 1.21 

1.19 1.19 1.17 1.23 1.22 1.21 

1.20 1.18 penis 1.26 1.21 1.20 

1.15 1.19 tae 1.18 1.22 1.20 

1.16 ear. 1.16 1.20 1.20 1.19 

1.14 1.16 1.17 1.21 1.20 1.20 

1.17 1.16 1a lA 1.20 1.20 

115 1.15 1.16 1.19 1.18 1.18 

W133 1.15 1.16 1.18 1.18 1.20 

1.15 1.14 1.15 1.16 1.18 1.19 

1.15 1.16 1.14 1.20 1.19 1.18 

1.15 1.15 1.14 1.18 1.18 1.17 

1.13 1.14 1.14 1.16 TAL 1.18 

1.14 1.14 1.14 1.17 Leti7 1.18 

a2 1.13 1.13 1.16 1.16 1.17 

1.09 deel 1.10 1.13 1.14 1.13 
Note: Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. The published values are from Connie F. Citro and Robert T. ee 

" F Measuring Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, National Academy Press, 

Fal at nA /2 7 Tranaportation state 5 ae et 1995), table 2-6. (See appendix C for method used to calculate multipliers.) 
R2 = 1+ 1/2* Transportation share + Personal care share + Education share 


added to that data base. Minor discrepancies between the 
Pagel’s results and our estimates may also exist because of the 
speed and volume of the data analysis that BLS originally com- 
pleted for the Panel. Based on our comparison of the Panel’s 
percentile means and percentage median results with our rep- 
lication, we feel fairly confident that we are correctly follow- 
ing the procedure used by the Panel. 


Defining the thresholds. In this section, we review results 
we obtained following two of the Panel’s suggestions” that 
were not implemented in its report because of time consider- 
ations. These suggestions deal with the ways in which shelter 
costs for homeowners are incorporated in the thresholds and 
transportation expenditures are defined. We also examine the 
sensitivity of the Panel’s assumptions with respect to the mul- 
tipliers and to the “economies of scale” factor assumed for 
larger households. We take an incremental approach in pro- 
ducing our experimental thresholds. 

First, we produce thresholds using the same multipliers 
(1.15 and 1.25) and the same percentages of median expendi- 
tures (0.78 and 0.83) that the Panel used, but we apply a dif- 
ferent equivalence scale factor. This same averaging proce- 
dure is used to construct the other experimental thresholds 
described below. To simplify the analysis, we use an econo- 
mies-of-scale factor of 0.7 to obtain the thresholds for family 
types other than the one consisting of two adults and two chil- 


dren; the Panel produced thresholds using scale factors of 
both 0.65 and 0.75. Making this adjustment results in thresh- 
olds that we refer to as “Bundle 1 thresholds.” 

Second, we follow the Panel’s recommendation to replace 
the shelter costs for homeowners with a rental equivalence 
value that accounts for the flow of services from owner-occu- 
pied housing. The same multipliers and scale factor are ap- 
plied as for “Bundle 1 thresholds.” We refer to this second set 
of thresholds as “Bundle 2 thresholds.” 

Third, we produce thresholds that are based on the esti- 
mated multipliers at the 30th and 35th mean percentiles (these 
correspond to 78 and 83 percent of the median), rather than 
the multipliers of 1.15 and 1.25 assumed by the Panel in the 
report. The range for the estimated multipliers is slightly nar- 
rower than the range proposed by the Panel, but the estimated 
multipliers are still within the suggested range. To estimate 
the multipliers used here, we took an outlays approach to trans- 
portation expenditures, rather than the Panel’s original ap- 
proach of including the total purchase price of a vehicle.™ 
Thresholds allowing for expenditures for both the larger and 


Official poverty thresholds for selected family types, and thresholds based on basic bundles 1 and 2, 1990-95 


smaller bundles are produced. This set of thresholds is referred 
to as “Multiplier Al thresholds” and “Multiplier A2 thresh- 
olds.” Al refers to the smaller of the two larger bundles, and 
A2 to the larger of the two. Shelter costs are defined as for the 
Bundle 1 experimental thresholds. 

Fourth, we build upon the last set of thresholds but define 
the shelter costs for homeowners to be their rental equiva- 
lence; outlays for transportation expenditures again are as- 
sumed (as for Multiplier Al and A2 thresholds). The estimated 
multipliers based on this bundle of commodities are applied, 
still using the 78th and 83rd percentage of the median ap- 
proach. The same scale factor (0.7) is used. We refer to this 
last set of thresholds as “Multiplier A4 thresholds” and “Mul- 
tiplier AS thresholds.” Here, A4 refers to the smaller of the 
two bundles, and AS refers to the larger of the two. 

Each set of thresholds is constructed for 1990 through 1995, 
using expenditure data from the Interview portion of the 1987— 
94 Consumer Expenditure Survey. The 3-year moving aver- 
age approach, with CPI-U adjustment to account for price 
changes over time, is followed. For each set of thresholds, the 


Table 4. 
[In current dollars for each year] 
Threshold 1990? 19912 
Official poverty threshold 

SUNG a terete sees everekcsuncxecncesttsn es $6,652 $6,932 

Married couple ... ay 8,509 8,865 
PIUS OMG'CHIG ss cce-sssesesesceccs.0 10,520 10,963 
Plus two children .............::00+ 13,254 13,812 
Plus three children ..............2..+6 15,598 16,254 
Plus four children ... = 17,464 18,199 
Plus five children..................... 19,561 20,384 

Bundle 1 threshold* 

RANA areeceteecccaersasvscecetaseecesteces 5,847 6,089 

Married Couple ...............-.er--s++- 9,498 9,892 
Plus one child .... : 11,719 12,204 
Plus two children ..................0+ 13,771 14,341 
Plus three children ................... 15,699 16,349 
Plus four children ................02 17,531 18,256 
Plus five children ................000 19,283 20,082 

Bundle 2 threshold® 

SIIQIOS Meera reesasects ices Stats seisencace 6,059 6,298 

Married COUDIO Gi sace-csaceonsecscss-0-0- 10,191 10,592 
PIS ONGICMIG) 2).-5.-re-ccecosencsoneee 12,763 13,266 
Plus two children ..................... 15,172 15,770 
Plus three children ................... 17,459 — 18,147 
Plus four children .. 19,650 20,425 
Plus five children ..............00..000 21,762 22,620 


' Thresholds derived from calculation: ((1.15*mean of amount that is 78 
percent of the basic bundle expenditures median)+ (1.25 * mean of amount 
that is 83 percent of the basic bundle expenditures median))/2; 
equivalence scale =(A+.7K)°’ 

? For each year, the prior 3 years of expenditure survey data were updated 
to the current year, using the cri-u , to produce the thresholds for the current 
year. For example, to produce the thresholds for 1992, 1989-91 expenditure 
survey data were updated to 1992 dollars using the change in the cri from 
1989, 1990, and 1991 to 1992, for each year, respectively. 


19922 1993? 19942 19952 
—<—<—<—<—<——$- + 
$7,143 $7,363 $7,547 $7,763 
9,137 9,414 9,661 9,933 
11,293 11,631 11,929 12,267 
14,228 14,654 15,029 15,455 
16,743 17,245 17,686 18,187 
18,747 19,308 19,802 20,364 
20,998 21,626 22,180 22,809 
6,282 6,480 6,638 6,843 
10,205 10,527 10,783 11,117 
12,591 12,988 13,304 13,715 
14,796 15,262 15,634 16,117 
16,868 17,399 17,823 18,374 
18,836 19,429 19,902 20,517 
20,719 21,371 21,892 22,569 
6,436 6,573 6,693 7,382 
10,823 11,055 11,256 11,993 
13,556 13,845 14,097 14,796 
16,114 16,458 16,758 17,387 
18,543 18,939 19,284 19,822 
20,870 21,316 21,704 22,134 
23,114 23,607 24,037 24,347 


’ Bundle 1 and 2 thresholds based on basic Bundles 1 and 2 respectively. 
Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 


Homeowners’ shelter expenditures include mortgage interest and related 
charges but not reductions in mortgage principals. 


Basic Bundle 2 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 


Here homeowners’ shelter expenditures are defined as the rental equiva- 
lence value reported when the respondent is asked for the amount for which 
the house could be rented. 
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basic bundle of expenditures for the 
reference two-adult, two-child fam- 
ily is calculated. The basic bundle 
definition changes only with respect 
to shelter. The alternative transpor- 
tation expenditure definition affects 
the thresholds through the multipli- 
ers. As before, the basic bundle is 
used to rank families, and then to 
divide the families into vingtiles. 
The resulting means and estimated 
multipliers are used in conjunction 
with the scale factor to produce the 
thresholds. 

In the present study, we assess the 
impact of the Panel’s recommenda- 
tions primarily by examining pov- 
erty rates resulting from the use of 
the different sets of thresholds. How- 
ever, for illustrative purposes, we 
present Bundle 1 and Bundle 2 
thresholds for singles and couples 
with and without children in table 4, 
to demonstrate the impact on the 
thresholds of introducing one of the 
Panel’s recommendations. Over the 
1990-95 period, the two-adult, two- 
child thresholds increase by 17.0 
and 14.6 percent for Bundles 1 and 
2, respectively, in line with the 16.6- 
percent increase in the official 
threshold. For each year and family 
group, the thresholds are higher 
when rental equivalence (reflected 
in Bundle 2) is used as the shelter 
expenditure for homeowners. How- 
ever, increases in the official thresh- 
old, the Panel’s thresholds, and our 
experimental thresholds are similar 
over the limited period covered. The 
thresholds presented in table 4 are 
not adjusted for geographic differ- 
ences in housing costs; however, 
interarea adjustments in the price of 
housing are made for each set of ex- 
perimental thresholds used to pro- 
duce the poverty rates presented in 
table 5. 


Defining resources. The resource 
measure used for this analysis is 
very similar to the one presented in 


[In percent] 


Poverty rates of persons by selected characteristics, 1990-95 


Bundle! Bundle 2 


os Thresholds’ 
Characteristic and year . 
Official 
Age 
All ages: 
NQQO ecacdenscssacstees cuss cuuseaseoverse 13.5 18.3 
1991 fat 14.2 PAI9A 
19925 eat Ee Se ee 14.8 19:9 
19O3 Fase 2h sexs areas 154 20.6 
1994 14.6 19.2 
TOS scdcceee eaters 13.8 18.4 
Children (under 18 years): 
1990 ussazdcektesee ottasctae ame eere 20.7 25.4 
21.8 26.6 
22.4 Zia 
PELL 27.9 
21.8 25.8 
20.8 24.3 
1990 10.8 14.9 
1991 .... 11.4 15.6 
1992 .... 11.9 16.3 
1993 .... 12.4 17.1 
1994 .... 11.9 16.0 
1995 11.4 15.4 
Elderly (over 64 years): 
ODO Meek esate ace vereanccsdalsvewses 12.2 20.2 
OG Rees career eee ce 12.4 20.5 
1992 .... aoe 12.9 22.5 
HOGS Rates Ree aber he 12.2 22.5 
OO A sea sit FIR ee Se I ilile7é 21.0 
POOS Mace tere vercceeteeeh neon tans saes 10.5 20.9 
Race and ethnicity 
10.7 15.7 
WES} 16.3 
11.9 ilvési 
12.2 1 Theze 
illerA 16.7 
11.2 16.3 
31.9 34.8 
32.7 35.9 
33.4 37.1 
33.1 37.4 
30.6 32.6 
29.3 30.8 
1990 28.1 40.3 
199Tee 28.7 41.6 
1992 .... 29.6 41.5 
1998 .... 30.6 43.2 
1994 .... 30.7 41.7 
1995 30.3 41.0 
Work experience 
Worker in the family: 
1990 8.9 13.9 
1991 9.3 14.5 
1992 9.7 15.0 
1993 9.9 15.6 
1994 9.6 14.4 
1995 9.5 13.9 
Family type 
Married couple: 
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21.7 
22.4 


the Panel report. For each year of 


OE Continued—Poverty rates by selected characteristics, 1990-95 
data, 1990-1995, we use the cor- [ 


responding March cps file as the 
base to define resources. The val- 


ues of in-kind government subsi- 
dies and taxes paid, imputed by the 
Census Bureau and added to the 
March CPS microdata for each year, 
are employed in the calculation of 
resources. Work-related expenses 
(including child care expenses) and 
medical out-of-pocket expenses are 


In percent] 
‘es Thresholds’ 
Choracierslic'and'year Official Bundle 1 Bundle 2 

8.0 14.2 16.6 

7.4 13.1 15.2 

68 12.4 14.7 
37.2 41.6 47.1 
39.7 43.6 48.7 
39.0 42.8 47.1 
38.7 43.5 48.0 
38.6 40.8 44.5 
35.5 38.8 42.9 


imputed using the methods em- 
ployed in the Panel’s report, with 
adjustments for price changes. 

A few measurement notes and 
caveats with respect to the resource 
definition and data should be men- 
tioned at this point. In showing the 
effect of the recommended mea- 
sure on poverty, the Panel report 
made imputations for work-related 
expenses, child care expenses, and 
out-of-pocket medical expenses; 
these have been highlighted earlier. We made these same im- 
putations for 1992. To extend the estimates back to 1990 and 
forward to 1995, we use the same methods as those employed 
by the Panel for 1992, and adjust the dollar amounts for dif- 
ferent years based on (1) the CPI-U for child and work expenses 
and (2) the medical cPI-U for medical expenditures. Medical 
expenditures over time also reflect changes in the cost of medi- 
care part B coverage.® Other methods of updating amounts 
(or the use of updated models rather than updated dollar 
amounts) would have resulted in slightly different results. 
Much of the analysis shown in the next section is based on 
1992 data because we feel most confident about the imputa- 
tions in this, the base year for the estimates. 

There are several reasons that the 1992 resource estimates 
are different from those used by the Panel. First, they reflect 
refinements made to the medical out-of-pocket expenditures 
by including part B medicare costs,© which were excluded 
from the Panel’s imputation. Second, the Panel estimates are 
based on a public use file that caps values at the upper range 
of the income distribution in a procedure called topcoding; 
the use of topcoded income amounts can have a small effect 
on these estimates, primarily through the imputations em- 
ployed in the measure. Third, there was a minor program- 
ming error in the files given to the Panel by the Census Bu- 
reau that resulted in the misclassification of some spouses. 
Fourth, there are some random elements in the imputations. 
And fifth, the March 1993 file used here was revised using 
1990 census population controls; the estimates in the Panel 


gage principals. 


2 May be of any race. 


' Official thresholds for each year are used. Budget 1 and Budget 2 thresholds derived from the calculation: 


((1.15*mean of amount that is 78 percent of basic bundle expenditures median)+(1.25 * mean of amount that 
is 83 percent of basic bundle expenditures median))/2; equivalence scale =(A+.7K)®’. 


Bundle 1 and 2 thresholds are based on basic Bundles 1 and 2, respectively. 
Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 
Homeowners’ shelter expenditures include mortgage interest and related charges, but not reductions in mort- 


Basic Bundle 2 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 


Here, homeowners’ shelter expenditures are defined as the rental equivalence value reported when the re- 
spondent is asked for the amount for which the house could be rented. 


report used the 1980 census controls. In this discussion, we 
do not present average resources for the population, but only 
the impact of using different thresholds and the results of test- 
ing our resource measure. 

The resource definition used to define poverty is enor- 
mously important, as even minor changes in the definition 
could have a large effect on the composition of the poverty 
population. For example, it would appear that an implicit as- 
sumption in the Panel’s resource recommendation is that the 
“current money income” resource definition understates the 
poverty rate of working families (in that it fails to account for 
taxes and work-related expenses that reduce the disposable 
income of workers relative to that of nonworkers) and over- 
states the poverty rate of nonworkers (in that it fails to ac- 
count for the noncash benefits that nonworkers are more likely 
to receive). While it is easy to speculate how an alternate re- 
source definition might change our view of who is poor, the 
fact is that, given the extent of differences between the current 
and proposed measure, the only way to really understand the 
effects of the Panel’s proposals is to simulate them and com- 
pare the results with estimates based on the official definition 
in a process described below. 


Results based on the experimental measures 


In this section, we try to answer two questions: (1) Would the 
Panel’s proposed measure change our view of how poverty 
rates for different demographic groups have changed over 
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Experimental Poverty Measurement 


ielel(=XeRal Distribution of the poverty population by selected characteristics, 1992 
Number (thousands) Percent of the poor 
Thresholds' Thresholds' 
Official Bundle 1 Bundle 2 Official Bundle 1 Bundle 2 
Total PerSONS .........seeeeeeesees 256,549 256,549 256,549 — = _— — 
Total poor Persons ............:eeeeee 38,014 51,114 59,281 400.00- 100.00 100.00 
Children (under 18 years) ............ 15,294 18,518 21,198 40.23 36.23 35.76 
Persons aged 18-64 years........... 18,793 25,764 30,041 49.44 50.40 50.68 
Elderly (over 64 years) .............+. 3,928 6,831 8,043 10.33 13.36 1354 
WINIRO) Fxicctsdotacideercereacccatee. area 25,259 36,375 42,833 66.45 71.16 72.25 
BACK eersees tens. car ccvcdcucesaeuacacosecaeee 10,827 12,030 13,397 28.48 23.54 22.60 
OM N ace scnxsazecedesesesedeparateews-naSeenccss 1,929 2,709 3,051 5.07 5.30 51S 
NOMn=itiSPamiC asses seeeeescevae ee 30,422 40,471 47,027 80.03 79.18 79.33 
HISPAMNIG Hise. ch ssssccessesnstets-avectesess 7,592 10,643 12,254 19.97 20.82 20.67 
No worker in household............... 17,067 18,666 20,432 44.90 36.52 34.47 
Worker in household ...............++. 20,947 32,448 38,850 55.10 63.48 65.54 
13,304 23,674 28,596 45.94 57.10 59.23 
14,205 15,597 17,172 49.05 37.62 35.57 
1,452 2,188 2,514 5.01 5.28 Bia 
LASSE ian i etd hel eee | 


‘Thresholds derived from calculation: 
((1.15*mean of amount of 78 percent of basic bundle expenditures median)+ 


(1.25 * mean of amount that is 83 percent of basic bundle expenditures 
median))/2; equivalence scale =(A+.7K)°’. 


Bundle 1 and 2 thresholds based on basic Bundles 1 and 2, respectively. 
Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 


Homeowners’ shelter expenditures include mortgage interest and related 
charges, but not reductions in mortgage principals. 


Basic Bundle 2 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 


Here, homeowners’ shelter expenditures are defined as the rental equiva- 
lence value reported when the respondent is asked for the amount for which 
the house could be rented. 


Official poverty rates compared with rates based on experimental measures for selected demographic groups, 


Relatively high poverty rates 
Children ... 22.4 26.4 


Hispanic .. 29.6 41.0 
BlaCK as ccmeet eee 33.4 35.6 
Female householder 39.0 - 


Relatively low poverty rates 


Married !COupIgS 3.5.-ctensssecessvssevereeses 
Worker in family ..... 


‘Standardized percentage-point difference = (current total population pov- 
erty rate/current rate for group) “actual percentage-point change of the experi- 
mental poverty rate less the official poverty rate. 


? Nasi uses scale economy factor 0.75; nas2 uses scale economy factor 
0.65. The standardized changes are slightly different from those published, 
because the official poverty rates are slightly different. See Connie F. Citro and 
Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, 
National Academy Press, 1995), table 5-8, p. 265. 


°B1 and B2 are the poverty rates based on basic Bundles 1 and 2 thresh- 
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1992 
Poverty rate (in percent) 
Official NASI? 
HOLA DOTSOMS Sse -ccceteeeres-oo teas 14.8 18.1 


Percentage-point difference (standardized)! 


26.4 a | 


olds, respectively. (See the text for estimation methodology.) 

Basic Bundle 1 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 

Homeowners’ shelter expenditures include mortgage interest and related 
charges but not reductions in mortgage principal. 

Basic Bundle 2 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. 

Here, homeowners’ shelter expenditures are defined as the rental equiva- 


lence value reported when the respondent is asked for the amount for which the 
house could be rented. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


time? and (2) Would the proposed measure change our view 
of who is poor? In tables 5 and 6, the official poverty rates for 
different demographic groups for 1990 through 1995 are com- 
pared with the poverty rates that we produced following the 
Panel’s proposed methods (threshold Bundles 1 and 2). Table 
7 shows, for selected demographic groups; three sets of pov- 
erty rates for 1992: the official rates, the rates produced by the 
Panel (NAS1 and NAS2) , and the rates we produced using 
threshold Bundles 1 and 2 (B1 and B2). Also shown are stan- 


dardized changes in the rates compared with the official rates. 
In table 6, we present the distribution of the poverty popula- 
tion for 1992 as defined by these groups. Table 8 shows the 
distribution of the poverty population when Multipliers A1, 
A2, A4, and AS thresholds are assumed. 


Povertyrates. Atthis very early stage of analysis of the likely 


effects of the Panel’s recommendations, it is probably not wise 
to focus too much on the level of poverty rates, but rates are 


Alternative estimates and distributions of the poverty population by selected characteristics, 1992 
earl 
Thresholds 
Characteristic 
Official Bundle 1 Multiplier A1 Multiplier A2 Bundle 2 Multiplier A4 | Multiplier A5 
Reference family: 
MRO SW OG ereeccesscxceestwsavcccoscesssece $14,228 $14,796 $14,773 $15,206 $16,114 $15,821 $16,159 
Poverty rate of persons ............. 14.8 19.9 19.9 21.0 23.1 22.4 23.2 
Persons in families (in thousands) 
MORAN xs tieccvsticnecisscesecsncensdeatvas 256,549 256,549 256,549 256,549 256,549 256,549 256,549 
TOtAl POOH Reese cre ceetusc ts wecegene 38,014 51,114 50,943 53,822 59,281 57,484 59,530 
Children (under 18 years) ............. 15,294 18,518 18,448 19,403 21,198 20,612 21,273 
Persons aged 18 to 64 years . 18,793 25,764 25,683 27,148 30,041 29,088 30,183 
Elderly (over 64 years) ..............+. 3,928 6,831 6,811 7,271 8,043 7,784 8,074 
25,259 36,375 36,253 38,518 42,833 41,386 43,049 
10,827 12,030 11,997 12,463 13,397 13,114 13,418 
1,929 2,709 2,693 2,841 3,051 2,983 3,063 
NON-HISPANIC He cenccvecvccssdecseocessdoaves 30,422 40,471 40,318 42,611 47,027 45,628 47,216 
FHISDIMNIG stscetce eaten seatsecosecaserseutsats 7,592 10,643 10,624 11,211 12,254 11,856 12,314 
No worker in household................ 17,067 18,666 18,623 19,316 20,432 20,089 20,467 
Worker in household ... 20,947 32,448 32,319 34,506 38,850 37,394 39,063 
Mano petra sncsmeexcyecvscuaceacscasconces 13,368 23,674 23,561 25,353 28,596 27,572 28,751 
Female householder ..........-.......-+ 19,981 15,597 15,563 16,097 17,172 16,794 17,216 
101115) Bae ean Pe ene 4,666 2,188 2,188 2,325 2,514 2,422 2,528 
i: eee eee ee ee 
3 Percent distribution 
SOLAN OOM esc sere aoe We weteenicanes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Children (under 18 years) ................ 40.2 36.2 36.2 36.1 35.8 35.9 35.7 
Persons aged 18 to 64 years . 49.4 50.4 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.6 50.7 
Elderly (over 64 years) .........sssecee 10.3 13.4 13.4 13:5 13.6 13.5 13.6 
WWI ce caveestacsccecsick ssadharcclecessvecseuecss 66.5 71.2 TO 71.6 72.3 72.0 12.3 
Black 28.5 23.5 23.5 23.2 22.6 22.8 22.5 
Other ......... Dal 53 5.3 5.3 5.1 5.2 Bal 
Non-Hispanic . 80.0 79.2 79.1 79.2 79.3 79.4 79.3 
FISPATNC eaiitneiel erections 20.0 20.8 20.9 20.8 20.7 20.6 20.7 
No worker in household .. Pea 44.9 36.5 36.6 35.9 34.5 34.9 34.4 
Worker in household... 55.1 63.5 63.4 64.1 65.5 65.1 65.6 
Married ..........--.0- Weil weditiaegsvtsceave 45.9 — 57.1 57.0 57.9 59.2 58.9 59.3 
Female householder 49.1 37.6 37.7 36.8 35.6 35.9 35.5 
5.3 5.3 iS) ye 5:2 5.2 
Note: Official poverty thresholds for 1992 used. Here homeowners’ shelter expenditures are defined as the rental equiva- 
Bundle 1 and Bundle 2 thresholds derived using methods outlined in text. lence value reported when the respondent is asked for the amount for which the 
ast Etat eo EAod « Cloths Sha at house could be rented. 
ate eee canny + Shoker+ Ullties. Multiplier A1 thresholds derived using multipliers of 1.21 and 1.19; Multiplier 
Homeowners’ shelter expenditures include mortgage interest and related A2 thresholds derived from multipliers of 1.24 and 1.23. 
charges, but not reductions in mortgage principals. Multiplier A4 thresholds derived using multipliers of 1.19 and 1.17; Multiplier 
Basic Bundie 2 = Food + Clothing + Shelter + Utilities. AS thresholds derived from multipliers of 1.21 and 1.20. 
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Element 

Threshold concept 
expenses 
1992 level (two-adult, two-child family) $14,228 


Updating method 
Threshold adjustments: 
By family type 


couples 


By geographic area No adjustments 


Family resource definition (to compare with 


threshold to determine poverty status) sources 


Data source (for estimating income) 


Period of measurement Annual 


Economic unit of analysis 


table 1.1, p. 41. 


important as a starting point from which to examine the com- 
position of, and trends in, the poverty population. Bundle 1 
(B1) thresholds for 1992 (the base year for the Panel’s esti- 
mates) yield a poverty rate for the total population of 19.9 per- 
cent, 5.1 percentage points above the official poverty rate of 
14.8 percent. ( See table 7.) The B1 poverty rates are similar to, 
although slightly higher than,” those produced by the Panel 
(NAS1 and NAS2), while B2 poverty rates are higher. 

Over the 1990-95 period, rates under the official and pro- 
posed methodologies behave similarly, with increases over the 
1990-93 period and declines over the 1993-95 period. (See 
table 5.) The official rate rose from 13.5 to 15.1 percent be- 
tween 1990 and 1993 and fell to 13.8 percent by 1995. The 
experimental rates rose from 18.3 to 20.6 percent from 1990 
to 1993 and fell to 18.4 percent by 1995. Under each scenario 
(Bundle 1 and 2 thresholds), the 1995 rate is similar to the 
1990 rate. Rates based on Bundle 2 thresholds are higher for 
each year than are the rates based on Bundle 1 thresholds. 
These results suggest that poverty rates change with the busi- 
ness cycle.® However, over the 1993-94 period, poverty rates 
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Elements of the current and proposed poverty measures ' 


Current measure 


Food times a large multiplier for all other 


Update 1963 level each year for price changes 


Separately developed thresholds by family - 
type; lower thresholds for elderly singles and 


Gross (before-tax) money income from all 


March Current Population Survey 


Families and unrelated individuals 


Reproduced from Connie F. Citro and Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, National Academy Press, 1995), 


Proposed measure 


Food, clothing, shelter, utilities, plus a small 
amount for other expenses 


Suggested range of $13,700-$15,900 


Update each year by change in spending on 
food, clothing, and shelter over previous 3 
years by two-adult, two-child families : 


Reference family threshold adjusted by use of 
equivalence scale, which assumes children 
need less than adults and economies of scale 
for larger families 


Adjusting for housing cost by region and size 
of metropolitan area : 


Gross money income, plus value of near- 
money in-kind benefits (such as food stamps), 
minus income and payroll taxes and other 
nondiscretionary expenses (such as child care 
and other work-related expenses; child support 
payments to another household; out-of-pocket 
medical care expenses, including health insur- 
ance premiums) 


Survey of Income and Program Participation 


Annual, supplemented by shorter term and 
longer term measures 


Families (including cohabiting couples) and 
unrelated individuals 


dropped for blacks and for persons living in families with a 
female householder, regardless of the bundle used in the analy- 
sis. This drop is due to the addition of the earned income tax 
credit in the resource measure. 

Obviously, there are many factors that account for differ- 
ences between the official and modified poverty rates, such as 
the concentration of income around the poverty threshold, the 
level of noncash transfer program participation, tax burdens, 
and medical expenditures. So it is not surprising that the ley- 
els of difference between the official and experimental pov- 
erty rates are not uniform across demographic groups. In or- 
der to explore these differences, we follow the Panel’s method 
of examining the differences in poverty rates in terms of stan- 
dardized percentage-point changes. The changes are standard- 
ized so that results for each group are comparable with those 
for the total population. The standardized changes are sum- 
marized in table 7. 

Generally, the differences in poverty rates are small for 
groups with very high official poverty rates and larger for 
groups with lower poverty rates. Let us examine this relation- 


Recommendation 1.1. The official U.S. measure of pov- 
| erty should be revised to reflect more nearly the circumstances 
_ of the Nation’s families and changes in them over time. The 

revised measure should comprise a set of poverty thresholds 

and a definition of family resources—for comparison with 
the thresholds to determine who is in or out of poverty—that 

| are consistent with each other and otherwise statistically de- 
fensible. The concepts underlying both the thresholds and 
definition of family resources should be broadly acceptable 
and understandable and operationally feasible. 


Recommendation 1.2. On the basis of the criteria in Rec- 
ommendation 1.1, the poverty measure should have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


_© The poverty thresholds should represent a budget for food, 
_ clothing, shelter (including utilities), and a small additional 
amount to allow for other needs (such as household sup- 
plies, personal care, and nonwork-related transportation). 
¢ A threshold for a reference family type should be devel- 
oped using actual Consumer Expenditure Survey data and 
updated annually to reflect changes in expenditures for 
food, clothing, and shelter over the previous 3 years. 

* The reference family threshold should be adjusted to re- 
flect the needs of different family types and to reflect geo- 
graphic differences in housing costs. | 

¢ Family resources should be defined—consistent with the 
threshold concept—as the sum of money income from all 
sources, together with the value of near-money benefits 
(such as food stamps) that are available to buy goods and 
services in the budget, minus expenses that cannot be used 
to buy these goods and services. Such expenses include 
income and payroll taxes, child care and other work-re- 
lated expenses, child support payments to another house- 
hold, and out-of-pocket medical care costs, including 
health insurance premiums. 


Recommendation 2.1. A poverty threshold with which to 
initiate a new series of official U.S. poverty statistics should 
be derived from Consumer Expenditure Survey data for a 
reference family of four persons (two adults and two chil- 
dren). The procedure should be to specify a percentage of 
median annual expenditures for such families on the sum of 
three basic goods and services—food, clothing, and shelter 
(including utilities)—and apply a specified multiplier to the 
corresponding dollar level so as to add a small amount for 
other needs. 


Recommendation 2.2. The new poverty threshold should 
be updated each year to reflect changes in consumption of 


: < ET LE TET oS LI TE ET LALO TE LE PE IE ENE IES TS SEER SE 


Summary of the recommendations 
of the Panel on Poverty and Family Assistance’ 


the basic goods and services contained in the poverty bud- 
get: determine the dollar value that represents the desig- 
nated percentage of the median level of expenditures on 
the sum of food, clothing, and shelter for two-adult, two- 
child families, and apply the designated multiplier. To 
smooth out year-to-year fluctuations and to lag the adjust- 
ment to some extent, perform the calculations for each year 
by averaging the most recent 3 years’ worth of data from the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey, with the data for each of 
those years brought forward to the current period by using 
the change in the Consumer Price Index. 


Recommendation 2.3. When the new poverty threshold 
concept is first implemented and for several years thereaf- 
ter, the Census Bureau should produce a second set of pov- 
erty rates for evaluation purposes by using the new thresh- 
olds updated only for price changes (rather than for changes 
in consumption of the basic goods and services in the pov- 
erty budget). 


Recommendation 2.4. As part of implementing a new 
official U.S. poverty measure, the current threshold level 
for the reference family of two adults and two children 
($14,228 in 1992 dollars) should be reevaluated, and anew 
threshold level established with which to initiate a new se- 
ries of poverty statistics. That reevaluation should take ac- 
count of both the new threshold concept and the real growth 
in consumption that has occurred since the official thresh- 


old was first set 30 years ago. 


Recommendation 3.1. The four-person (two-adult, two- 
child) poverty threshold should be adjusted for other fam- 
ily types by means of an equivalence scale that reflects dif- 
ferences in consumption by adults and children under 18 
and economies of scale for larger families. A scale that 
meets these criteria is the following: children under 18 are 
treated as consuming 70 percent as much as adults on aver- 
age; economies of scale are computed by taking the num- 
ber of adult equivalents in a family (that is, the number of 
adults plus 0.70 times the number of children) and then rais- 
ing this number to a power of from 0.65 to 0.75. 


Recommendation 3.2. The poverty thresholds should be 
adjusted for differences in the cost of housing across geo- 
graphic areas of the country. Available data from the decen- 
nial census permit the development of a reasonable cost-of- 
housing index for nine regions and, within each region, for 
several population size categories of metropolitan areas. 
The index should be applied to the housing portion of the 
poverty thresholds. 
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Recommendation 3.3. Appropriate agencies should con- 
duct research to determine methods that could be used to 
update the geographic housing cost component of the pov- 
erty thresholds between the decennial censuses. 


Recommendation 3.4. Appropriate agencies should con- 
duct research to improve the estimation of geographic cost- 
of-living differences in housing, as well as other components 
of the poverty budget. Agencies should consider improve- 
ments to data series, such as the BLS area price indexes, that 
have the potential to support improved estimates of cost-of- 
living differences. 


Recommendation 4.1. In developing poverty Statistics, 


any significant change in the definition of family resources 


should be accompanied by a consistent adjustment of the pov- 
erty thresholds. : 


Recommendation 4.2. The definition of family resources © 


for comparison with the appropriate poverty threshold should 
be disposable money and near-money income. Specifically, 
resources should be calculated as follows: 


estimate gross money income from all public and private 
sources for a family or unrelated individual (which is in- 
come as defined in the current measure); 

° add the value of near-money nonmedical in-kind benefits, 
such as food stamps, subsidized housing, school lunches, 
and home energy assistance; 

deduct out-of-pocket medical care expenditures, includ- 
ing health insurance premiums; 

deduct income taxes and Social Security payroll taxes; 
for families in which there is no nonworking parent, de- 
duct actual child care costs per week worked, not to ex- 
ceed the earnings of the parent with the lower earnings or 
a cap that is adjusted annually for inflation; 

¢ for each working adult, deduct a flat amount per week 
worked (adjusted annually for inflation and not to exceed 
earnings) to account for work-related transportation and 
miscellaneous expenses; and 

deduct child support payments from the income of the 
payer. 


Recommendation 4.3. Appropriate agencies should work 
to develop one or more “medical care-risk” indexes that mea- 
sure the economic risk to families and individuals of having 
no, or inadequate, health insurance coverage. However, such 
indexes should be kept separate from the measure of eco- 
nomic poverty. 


Recommendation 5.1. The Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP) should become the basis of official U.S. 
income and poverty statistics in place of the March income 


= 
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supplement to the Current Population Survey. Decisions 
about the sIpp design and questionnaire should take account 
of the data requirements for producing reliable time series 
of poverty statistics using the proposed definition of family 
resources (money and near-money income minus certain 
expenditures). Priority should be accorded to methodologi- 
cal research for SIPP that 1 is relevant for improved poverty 
measurement. A particularly important problem to address 
is population undercoverage, Pays of oe 8 
minority groups. 


Recommendation 5.2. To facilitate the transition to SPP, 

the Census Bureau should produce concurrent time series 
of poverty rates from both sipp and the March CPs by using 
the proposed revised threshold concept and updating pro- 
cedure and the proposed definition of family resources as 
disposable income. The current series should be developed 
starting with 1984, when SIPP was first introduced. 


. Recs cnas ak 5.3. The Census Buea should rou- 


tinely issue public use files from both sipp and the March 


CPS that include the Bureau’s best estimate of disposable — 


income and its components (taxes, in-kind benefits, child 
care expenses, and so forth), so that researchers can obtain 
poverty rates consistent with the new threshold concept 
from either survey. . 


Recommendation 5.4. Appropriate agencies should con- 
duct research on methods to develop poverty estimates from 
household surveys with limited income information that are 
comparable to the estimates that would be obtained from a 
fully implemented disposable income definition of family — 
resources. 


Recommendation 5.5. Appropriate agencies should con- 
duct research on methods to construct small-area poverty 
estimates from the limited information in the decennial cen~ 
sus that are comparable with the estimates that would be 
obtained under a fully implemented disposable income con- 
cept. In addition, serious consideration should be given to 
adding one or two questions to the decennial census to as- - 
sist in the development of comparable estimates. 


Recommendation 5.6. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
should undertake a comprehensive review of the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey to assess the costs and benefits of 

changes to the survey design, questionnaire, sample size, — 
and other features that could improve the quality and use- 
fulness of the data. The review should consider ways to 
improve the survey for the purpose of developing poverty 
thresholds, for permitting the measurement of poverty on 
the basis of a consumption or expenditure concept of fam- 
ily resources at some future date, and for other analytic 


purposes related to the measurement of consumption, in- 
come, and ‘savings. 


Recommendation 6.1. The official poverty measure 
should continue to be derived on an annual basis. Appropri- 
| ate agencies should develop poverty measures for periods that 
are shorter and longer than a year, with data from sIPP and 
the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, for such purposes as 
program evaluation. Such measures may require the inclu- 
sion of asset values in the family resources definition. 


Recommendation 6. 2. The official measure of poverty 
_ should continue to use families and unrelated individuals as 
the units of analysis for which thresholds are defined and 
resources aggregated. The definition of “family” should be 
broadened for purposes of poverty measurement to include 
cohabiting couples. 


_ Recommendatior n 6.3. Appropriate ag agencies should con- 
duct research on the extent of resource sharing among room- 
mates and other household and family members to determine 
if the definition of the unit of analysis for the poverty mea- 
sure should be modified in the future. 


Recommendation 6.4. In addition to the basic poverty 
counts and ratios for the total population and groups—the 
number and proportion of poor people—the official poverty 
series should provide statistics on the average income and 
distribution of income for the poor. The count and other sta- 


ship by comparing the poverty rates using Bundle 1 thresh- 
olds for 1992 with the official thresholds. In standardized 
terms, the black poverty rate is only 1.6 points higher; for per- 
sons in families maintained by women, the change is 1.4 per- 
centage points. One exception to this rule is for persons of 
Hispanic origin. Their official poverty rate is relatively high 
(29.6 percent), as is their revised poverty rate (41.5 percent); 
and their standardized change is 6 percentage points. 

For groups with a lower official incidence of poverty, the 
percentage increase in the rates based on the experimental 
thresholds is relatively large. The standardized change in pov- 
erty rates for persons aged 18 to 64 yields a rate that is 5.5 
percentage points higher than the official rate. The rate for those 
over 64 years of age is 10.9 percentage points higher, and the 
white poverty rate is 6.5 percentage points above the official 
poverty rate. The percentage-point change in the poverty rate 
for families with at least one worker is 8.1, and that for married 
couples is 11.6. 

The changes are in the same direction when threshold 
Bundle 2 poverty rates and the official poverty rate are com- 
pared. However the changes in percentage points are larger 


tistics should also be published for poverty measures in which 
family resources are defined net of government taxes and 
transfers, such as a measure that defines income in before- 
tax terms, a measure that excludes means-tested govern- 
ment benefits from income, and a measure that excludes all 
government benefits from income. Such measures can help 
assess the effects of government taxes and transfers on 
poverty. 


Recommendation 7.1. Agencies responsible for Federal 
assistance programs that use the poverty guidelines derived 
from the official poverty thresholds (or a multiple there of) 
to determine eligibility for benefits and services should con- 
sider the use of the Panel’s proposed measure. In their as- 
sessment, agencies should determine whether it is necessary 
to modify the measure—for example, through a simpler defi- 
nition of family resources or by linking eligibility less closely 
to the poverty thresholds because of possible budgetary con- 
straints—to better serve program objectives. 


Recommendation 8.1. The States should consider link- 
ing their need standard for the Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children program to the Panel’s proposed poverty mea- 
sure, and whether it may be necessary to modify this measure 
to better serve program objectives. 


‘Adapted from Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, pp. 4-15. 


because threshold Bundle 2 is larger than threshold Bundle 1. 
Composition of the poverty population. The effect of the dif- 
ferences in levels between the official and revised poverty rates 
is evident in table 6. Here, the composition of the poverty popu- 
lation under the official and experimental poverty measures is 
examined, based on results for 1992. As one might expect, 
there are differences in the composition of the poverty popula- 
tion when the proposed measures are applied. For example, 
under the official poverty definition, the following groups of 
persons make up a greater percentage of the poor than when 
Bundle 1 thresholds are assumed (this same general result ap- 
plies when Bundle 2 thresholds are assumed): children (40.2 
versus 36.2 percent), blacks (28.5 versus 23.5 percent), non- 
Hispanics (80 versus 79.2 percent), persons living in families 
with no workers (44.9 versus 36.5 percent), and those living in 
households headed by women (49.1 versus 37.6 percent). In 
contrast, all other groups noted in table 6 make up a greater 
percentage of the poor when the experimental measures are 
used. We observe increases for the elderly (based on rates of 
10.3 and 13.4 percent) and for persons living in married-couple 
families (based on rates of 45.9 and 57.1 percent). Also note- 
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worthy is the increase in the percentage of the poor living in 
families in which there is at least one worker present, which 
rises from 55.1 to 63.5 percent of the poor. 

Does the new poverty measure change our view of who is 
poor? The answer is that it yields a poverty population that 
looks more like the total population. Due to the subtraction of 
work-related expenses, we see relatively more persons in fami- 
lies with a worker, more persons aged 18 to 64 years, and more 
persons in married-couple families among the poor. We also 
see relatively fewer persons in families that receive cash or 
near-cash government transfers. Persons in families with chil- 
dren, in families with no workers, and in female-householder 
families are relatively less likely to be classified as poor. It is 
clear that, as we have interpreted the Panel’s proposal, the com- 
position of the poverty population changes quite a bit. 


Other thresholds. Table 8 shows the results of changing the 
multipliers from 1.15 and 1.25 to the computed multipliers, in 
order to account for additional “other” expenditures. The esti- 
mates, relating to 1992, are presented in terms of population 
characteristics; as in earlier sections of the analysis, 78 and 83 
percent of median expenditures are the basis for deriving the 
thresholds. As a point of reference, the dollar values for each of 
the thresholds for the reference family in 1992 also are pre- 
sented in the table. 

The thresholds that we use in the two preceding sections 
(Bundle 1 and Bundle 2 thresholds, with multipliers of 1.15 
and 1.25), the number of persons living in families with re- 
sources below the thresholds, and the percentage distributions 
for selected demographic groups are very similar to the rates 
based-on Multiplier thresholds Al and A4. (See the top panel 
of table 8 for the number of persons under the thresholds, and 
the bottom panel for the percentage distributions.) 

The addition of expenditures for education and reading (re- 
flected in Multiplier thresholds A2 and AS) shifts the overall 
poverty rates up only slightly (bottom panel of table 8), from 
19.9 to 21.1 and 22.4 to 23.2 for Multipliers Al versus A2 
thresholds and Multiplier A4 versus A5 thresholds. Bundle 2 
thresholds (with a rental equivalence approach to shelter costs 
for homeowners) and Multipliers A4 and A5 thresholds result 
in higher overall poverty rates than those based on Bundle 1 
thresholds and Multipliers Al and A2 thresholds. 


FOOTNOTES 


In examining the percentage distribution of the poverty 
population for 1992 by selected characteristics, we find that 
the percentages of the poor for most of the groups are similar 
when Bundle 1 and 2 thresholds, and the respective Multi- 
plier thresholds, are assumed. However, differences do result. 
For example, if we compare the percentages based on Bundle 
1 and 2 thresholds, we find a decrease for blacks (23.5 versus 
22.6 percent), for persons living in families with no workers 
(from 36.5 to 34.5 percent), and for persons living in female- 
headed households (37.6 versus 35.6 percent). The same defi- 
nitional change results in increases in the percentage distribu- 
tions for persons living in families with at least one worker 
(63.5 versus 65.5) and for persons living in married-couple 
families (57.1 versus 59.2 percent). 

These differences across subgroups are similar to those pre- 
sented in the Panel’s report and closely match expectations, 
given the construction of the resource measure. One small but 
notable difference between the two sets of estimates is that 
poverty rates for the elderly under our experimental measures 
are higher than those reported; this is due to the inclusion of 
medicare part B premiums in the medical out-of-pocket 
amounts deducted from income. 


Our FINDINGS REVEAL that poverty thresholds constructed ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the National Academy of 
Sciences Panel on Poverty and Family Assistance seem to be 
stable over time and across various definitions of the mini- 
mum expenditure bundle. Similarly, poverty rates based on 
these thresholds appear to behave in areasonable manner, both 
over time and across variously defined budgets, and in fact, 
not all that differently from those derived using the official 
definition of poverty currently in use. Generally, the poverty 
rates follow trends over time similar to the official poverty 
measure and are always higher, both over time and across 
thresholds and subgroups, than rates based on the official mea- 
sure. Differences across subgroups are stable over time, and 
we see a poverty population that looks more like the total 
population in terms of demographic and socioeconomic char- 
acteristics. These results are in line with expectations posited 
in the Panel’s report—that is, the poor are more likely to be 
white, to be married, and to have a member of the family in 
the work force. O 
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' Gordon Fisher refers to such developments as changes in social pro- 
cesses. He notes that with technological advances and increases in levels of 
living, new consumption items are introduced. With the introduction of new 
items and more widespread acceptance and use of these items, the belief 

' about what are necessities changes. Changes in the way our society is orga- 
nized also can contribute to changes in our expectations (for example, greater 
dependence on private rather than public transportation), as can changes in 
social policy (such as changes in the minimum quality acceptable for public 
housing). See Gordon Fisher, “Relative or Absolute—A New Light on the 
Behavior of Poverty Lines Over Time,” Newsletter of the Government Sta- 
tistics Section and the Social Statistics Section of the American Statistical 
Association, Summer 1996, pp. 10-12. 


2 Connie F. Citro and Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring Poverty: A 
New Approach (Washington, National Academy Press, 1995). 


3 These deductions would include income and payroll taxes, child care 
and other work-related expenses, child support to another household, and 
out-of-pocket medical care costs. See Citro and Michael, Measuring Pov- 
erty, pp. 4-5. 


+ Estimation of the thresholds work is being conducted primarily by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and estimation of resources by the Census 
Bureau. 


>For more information concerning these measures, see Citro and Michael, 
Measuring Poverty, Aldi J.M. Hagenaars, Perception of Poverty (Amster- 
dam, North Holland, 1986); and Patricia Ruggles, Drawing the Line: Alter- 
native Poverty Measures and Their Implications for Public Policy (Wash- 
ington, The Urban Institute Press, 1990). Examples of studies focusing on 
relative and subjective measures include Thesia I. Gamer and Klaas de Vos, 
“Income sufficiency v. poverty: Results from the United States and the Neth- 
erlands,” Journal of Population Economics, vol. 8, 1995, pp. 117-34; R. 
Morisette and Susan Poulin, Income Satisfaction Supplement. Summary of 
Four Survey Years, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division Staff 
Report (Ottawa, Canada, Statistics Canada, 1991); and Karel Van den Bosch, 
Tim Callan, J. Estivill, P. Hausman, B. Jeandidier, R. Muffels, and J. 
Yfantopoulos, “A Comparison of Poverty in Seven European Countries and 
Regions, Using Subjective and Relative Measures,” Journal of Population 
Economics, vol. 6, issue 3, pp. 235-59. 

° Poverty in the United States: 1991, Current Population Reports, Con- 
sumer Income Series, P-60, no. 181(Bureau of the Census, 1992). 

7 See A.J.M. Hagenaars, Klaas de Vos, and M.A. Zaidi, Poverty Statistics 
in the Late 1980s: Research Based on Micro-Data (Luxembourg, Eurostat, 
1997); “Income Distribution and Poverty in EU12-1993,” in Statistics in 
Focus—Population and Social Conditions, 1997-6 (Luxembourg, Eurostat, 
1997); Commission of the European Communities, Final Report from the 
Commission to the Council on the First Programme of Pilot Schemes and 
Studies to Combat Poverty (Brussels, 1981); and Peter Townsend, Poverty 
in the United Kingdom (Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1979). 


§ Karel Van den Bosch, personal communication, June 1996 and Decem- 
ber 1996. 


° Gordon M. Fisher, “The Development and History of the Poverty Thresh- 
olds,” Social Security Bulletin, Winter 1992. 


'© See Fisher, “The Development and History”; and Citro and Michael, 
Measuring Poverty, p. 109. 


" Connie Citro, discussant of an earlier version of this article when it was 
presented as a paper during the 1996 Society of Government Economists 
Conference Session on Inequality and Poverty, Nov. 22, 1996. 


! Fisher, “The Development and History,” p.10. 


'3 Also see: Estimates of Poverty Including the Value of Noncash Ben- 
efits: 1984, Technical Paper 55 (Bureau of the Census, 1985); Measuring 


the Effect of Benefits and Taxes on Income and Poverty: 1986, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-60, No. 164-RD-1 (Bureau of the Census, 1988); 
Poverty in the United States 1995 (Bureau of the Census, 1996); Citro and 
Michael, Measuring Poverty, and Ruggles, Drawing the Line. 


‘4 Gordon Fisher, “Poverty Guidelines for 1992,” Social Security Bulletin, 
spring 1992. 


'S Ruggles, Drawing the Line. 


16 See The War on Poverty, Hearings Before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, Congress of the United States, 102nd Congress, First Session, July 25, 
Sep. 25, and Nov. 19, 1991, S. HRG. 102-631 (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1992). 


7 See Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty. 


'8 One measure that Statistics Canada uses to determine the low income 
status of families, similar to family poverty, is the set of “low-income cut- 
offs” (LICO’s). The LICO’s are based on a hybrid approach, in the sense that a 
specific set of commodities is assumed as necessary, but the proportion and 
implicit allowance for other spending are determined in a relative manner. 
See Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, pp. 127-28. 


'° The entire report can be found on the Census Bureau Web site: hhtp:// 
www.census.gov/hhes/www/povmeas.html 


0 Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. xvii. 


21 Since the Panel’s report was published, other studies have examined 
these issues. See, for example, U.S. General Accounting Office: (a) Con- 
trolled correspondence, GAO/GGD-96-183R (Washington, 1996); and (b) 
Poverty Measurement: Issues in Revising and Updating the Official Defini- 
tion, GAO/HEHS-97-38, April 1997. (2) Brookings Institution and Institute 
for Research on Poverty: (a) “Summary of Meeting on Alternative Poverty 
Measure Strategy” (The Brookings Institution, Apr. 8, 1997); (b) Gary 
Burtless, Tom Corbett, and Wendell Primus, “Improving the Measurement of 
American Poverty,’ unpublished paper, Apr. 8, 1997; and (c) Wendell Primus, 
“Implementing a New Measure of Poverty: State of Current Research and 
Analytical Work,” unpublished paper, Feb. 13, 1997. 


Since the publication of the Panel’s report, working groups also have met 
to share information about current work related to poverty measurement. See 
Memorandum from Katherine Wallman (Office of Management and Bud- 
get), “Initial Meeting of Steering Group to Improve the Measurement of In- 
come and Poverty,” Mar. 26, 1997; and Burtless, Corbett, and Primus, “Im- 
proving the Measurement.” 

» Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, pp. 4-5. 

3 The basic bundle is composed of food, apparel, shelter, and utilities, 
which are defined as follows: 

Food includes food purchased for home use and away, and excludes alco- 
hol and tobacco and other nonfood items purchased at grocery stores. 

Clothing includes expenditures for all types of clothing, including uni- 
forms and sewing materials. 

Shelter includes rent, and, for homeowners, mortgage interest (shelter does 
not include principal payment), taxes, maintenance, and repairs. 

Utilities include fuels (such as natural gas and electricity), telephone, and 
public services (such as water and sewer). 

* For the Panel’s report, the reference family was specifically defined as 
including a married couple with two of their own children. 

> Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 101. 

% Ibid., pp. 194-99. 

21 Ibid., p.148 

8 Ibid. 

» The Panel members describe their approach in this way because they 
considered it to be conceptually more understandable than simply applying 
the year-to-year change in median expenditures for food, clothing, shelter, 
and utilities to a starting-year threshold. Both approaches are the same alge- 
braically and produce the same results. (See Citro, discussant, 1996 Society 
of Government Economists Conference Session on Inequality and Poverty.) 

3° For example, if percentiles were used to define the thresholds, a situa- 
tion could result in which a recession reduced median expenditures some- 
what, but more dramatically lowered the expenditure level at the 30th per- 
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centile. It would not be desirable for the poverty threshold or standard of 
need to reflect this greater reduction. (See Citro, discussant, 1996 Society of 
Government Economists Conference Session on Inequality and Poverty.) 


31 Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, table 2-7, p. 156. 


32 A consumer unit comprises either (1) all members of a particular house- 
hold who are related by blood, marriage, adoption, or other legal arrange- 
ments; (2) a person living alone or sharing a household with others or living 
as a roomer in a private home or lodging house or in permanent living quar- 
ters in a hotel or motel, but who is financially independent; or (3) two or more 
persons living together who use their incomes to make joint expenditure de- 
cisions. Financial independence is determined by the three major expense 
categories: housing, food, and other living expenses. To be considered fi- 
nancially independent, at least 2 of the 3 major expense categories have to be 
provided entirely or in part by the respondent. 


33 A vingtile is 1/20 of some total. For example, the fourth vingtile of an 
income distribution is the same as the first quintile or the second decile. 


34 Transportation expenditures were defined by the Panel to include ve- 
hicle finance charges, expenses for gasoline and motor oil, maintenance and 
repairs, vehicle insurance, public transportation (including airfares), and ve- 
hicle rentals, licenses, and other charges. In addition, transportation included 
the total purchase price (minus the trade-in value) of new and used vehicles. 


Personal care includes products for hair, oral hygiene, and shaving; cos- 
metics and bath products; electric personal care appliances; other personal 
care products; and personal care services. 

3° Education includes tuition, fees, textbooks, supplies, and equipment 
for public and private nursery schools, elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities, and other schools. 


Reading materials includes subscriptions for newspapers, magazines, and 
books through book clubs, purchase of single copy newspapers, and maga- 
zines, newsletters, books, encyclopedias, and other reference books. 

36 Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 151. 


37 Tn constructing the cost of raising a child, the Department of Agriculture 
used data from a 1990 study by the Department of Transportation, which 
found that employment-related transportation activities account for about 40 
percent of travel costs for families with children. See Center for Nutrition 
Policy and Promotion, Expenditures on Children by Families, 1995 Annual 
Report (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1996), p. 5; and Federal Highway 
Administration, 1990 Nationwide Personal Transportation Study (U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, 1994). 


38 Citro, discussant, 1996 Society of Government Economists Conference 
Session on Inequality and Poverty. 


* For example see: Trudi J. Renwick, “Budget-Based Poverty Measure- 
ment: 1992 Basic Needs Budgets for American Families,’ Proceedings of 
the Social Science Statistics Section of the American Statistical Association 
(Alexandria, vA, American Statistical Association, 1993), pp. 573-82; Ur- 
ban Family Budgets and Comparative Indexes for Selected Urban Areas, 
USDL 82-139 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982); and John E. Schwarz and 
Thomas J. Volgy, Forgotten Americans (New York, W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1992). 

“ As did the Panel, we adjusted the thresholds for estimated differences in 
the cost of housing by size of metropolitan area within nine regions of the 
country; the cost-of-housing index values are relative to 1.00 for the United 
States as a whole; see Appendix A. (The thresholds shown in table 4 are not 
adjusted for geographic differences.) 


‘| For a description of the housing adjustment, see Citro and Michael, 
Measuring Poverty, pp. 194-99, 249, 252-53. 


® See citations in Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 177. 


“ The Rothbarth method uses expenditures on adult goods as an indicator 
of the standard of living. For example, a married couple with a child must 
cut their budget in certain areas because the child brings needs but no re- 
sources. Certain adult expenditures, such as those for alcohol, tobacco, and 
adult clothing, should decline when a child is added to the family. If the 
reduction in income that caused the same decline in expenditures can be 
calculated, then the amount of income diverted to the child, and hence its 
cost, has been computed. The decline in expenditures in adult goods shows 
the amount of money that parents have diverted to the child, which is the 
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information needed. It does not show a decline in living standards associated 
with the addition of a child. 


4 Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 176. See also David M. Betson, 
“Ts Everything Relative?’ The Role of Equivalence Scales in Poverty Mea- 
surement,” unpublished paper, March 1996. Available from the author at the 
Department of Economics, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, IN. 


4 For example, a second person adds 0.29 to the scale, a third adds 0.24, a 
fourth adds 0.43, and a fifth person adds 0.31. In some cases, single-parent 
families have higher thresholds than married-couple families of the same 
size, which implies that children cost more than adults for some families. 
(See Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 165). 

* Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 180. The proposed scale with 
a scale economy factor of 0.65 results in thresholds that are close to the offi- 
cial thresholds. The scales implicit in the official poverty thresholds for one- 
adult units and for one-adult, two-child families are greater than the scales 
based on the 0.65 scale economy factor; others are lower for the one-adult 
family types. The implicit scales are greater than the 0.65 economy factor- 
based scales for two adults with no children and for two adults with two 
children; others are lower for the two-adult family types. 

47 Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 210; also see GAO congres- 
sional correspondence for a discussion of a consumption-based poverty mea- 
sure, GAO/GGD-96-183R (General Accounting Office, 1996). 

4 See Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, pp. 210-14, and p. 279. 

* Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 214. The sample size for the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey is to increase by 50 percent beginning in fis- 
cal year 1999. 


* Based on briefing materials prepared for Citro and Michael, Measuring 
Poverty and the Panel’s primary report (p.10). 

5! Child support paid was not subtracted in the Panel’s study or in this 
study. 

% Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, p. 71. 

%3 Op. cit., pp. 244, 267. 

4 About 85 percent of eligible households receive the earned income tax 
credit. (See John Karl Scholz, “Tax Policy and the Working Poor: The Earned 
Income Tax Credit,” Focus, Winter 1993-94, pp. 1-12). 

5° For the most recent estimates of the government subsidies and taxes 
paid and their potential impact on poverty rates, see Poverty in the United 
States: 1995. 

© Citro and Michael, Measuring Poverty, pp. 254-55. 

57 Ibid., p. 255. 

%8 [bid., 257 

>» For homeowners, shelter expenditures include those for mortgage inter- 
est, taxes, maintenance, and repairs; shelter does not include payments for 
reduction of the mortgage principal. 

© The value presented by the Panel for the 100th vingtile is more than 
double our mean. To obtain our mean for this vingtile, we average the expen- 
ditures over the 97.5th and 100th percentile range; the Panel’s value is the 
top value in the data file for the reference family, not the mean for any range. 

‘! Based on the Panel’s report or the 1993 Maritato memorandum. 

® Scale = (A+.7K)°’. 


§ The average of the two scale factors 0.65 and 0.75 is used for conve- 
nience. 


* As noted earlier, the Panel followed this approach for ease in processing 
and because of the quick turnaround required to produce the estimates. 


65 Panel member David Betson is conducting research to revise the esti- 
mates for medical out-of-pocket expenditures. His study will be released by 
the National Academy of Sciences in the near future. 


% David M. Betson, “Poor Old Folks: Have Our Methods of Poverty Mea- 
surement Blinded Us to Who Is Poor?” unpublished paper (South Bend, IN, 
University of Notre Dame, October 1995). 


67 The B1 poverty rate for the elderly is much higher than the Nas! and 
NAS2 poverty rates because the Part B medicare costs are included in the 
resource definition used in this research, but are not included in the National 
Academy of Sciences resource definition. 


6 The stability may be due to the way in which the resource measure is 
constructed. Some of the elements are updates based on price indexes. If 
these elements had been updated based on actual data, a more erratic trend in 
the poverty rates might be observed. 

® To standardize the changes in poverty rates, the ratio of the current pov- 
erty rate for the total population to the rate for the group is applied to the 


Appendix A: 


TableA-1. 
division) and size of metropolitan area’ 


Cost-of-housing index values (relative to 1.00 for the United States as a whole) by region (census 


actual percentage-point change for that group. This procedure standardizes 
the percentage-point changes by treating each group as if it had the same 
poverty rate as all people. The Panel used this method because “it is awk- 
ward to speak of percentage changes in a percentage.” See Citro and Michael, 
Measuring Poverty, p. 262. 


Regional cost-of-housing index values 


Region and population size oa Region and population size sek 
New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) Tennessee) 
Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan 
areas under 250,000 inhabitants 1.128 areas under 250,000 inhabitants 827 
Metropolitan areas: Metropolitan areas: 
250,000—500,000 inhabitants 1.128 250,000-—500,000 inhabitants 935 
500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants 1.148 500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants 947 
1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants 1.141 1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants — 
2,500,000 inhabitants or more 1.209 2,500,000 inhabitants or more — 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan Texas) 
areas under 250,000 inhabitants .908 Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan 
Metropolitan areas: areas under 250,000 inhabitants 858 
250,000—500,000 inhabitants 997 Metropolitan areas: 
500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants 1.020 250,000—500,000 inhabitants 911 
1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants Og 500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants .942 
2,500,000 inhabitants or more 1.187 1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants .962 
East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 2P00,D00 jnhabitanis or more EDS, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming) 
areas under 250,000 inhabitants .896 Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan 
Metropolitan areas: areas under 250,000 inhabitants 888 
250,000—500,000 inhabitants 959 Metropolitan areas: 
500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants .987 250,000—500,000 inhabitants .976 
1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants 995 500,000—1,000,000 inhabitants 1.039 
2,500,000 inhabitants or more 1.059 1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants 1.003 
West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 2,500,000 inhabitants or more ae 
es oa asanlegeten ngage oe teri California, oon ania Washington) 
areas under 250,000 inhabitants 861 eomemonouian pia and PBETOPO Han 
: areas under 250,000 inhabitants 969 
gers weapon : , Metropolitan areas: 
oe aeebeaatonm ieee 250,000-500,000 inhabitants 1.018 
M ,000, inhabitants 981 2 : 
1,000,000-2,500,000 inhabitants 1.028 pe OO 200,000 snhabitants L028 
4.500.000 inhabitants or more Pi 1,000,000-2,500,000 inhabitants 1.104 
las 2,500,000 inhabitants or more (9A G/ 
South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia) 
Nonmetropolitan areas and metropolitan 
areas under 250,000 inhabitants 899 Note: Housing cost indexes are calculated from 1990 census data on gross rent for 
Metropolitan areas: two-bedroom apartments with specified characteristics; index values are drawn from the 
250,000-500,000 inhabitants eatin saa i ian iio tii ne et 
500,000-1,000,000 inhabitants 1.007 Table | Ser from Coneie F. Citro and Robert T. Michael, eds., Measuring 
1,000,000—2,500,000 inhabitants 1.043 Poverty: A New Approach (Washington, National Academy Press, 1995), table 5-3, pp. 


2,500,000 inhabitants or more 1.119 252-53. 
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Appendix B: Description of data sources 


Consumer Expenditure Survey 


The Consumer Expenditure Survey (CE) has two components—an 
Interview Survey and a Diary Survey. Interview survey data are used 
for this study. About 5,000 consumer units participate in the Inter- 
view Survey each quarter. Consumer units are interviewed five times, 
at 3-month intervals for 1 year. Data from the first interview are used 
to “bound” expenditures for subsequent interviews and are not used 
in estimation. The sample is a rotating panel in which 20 percent of 
the sample are interviewed for the first time each quarter while 20 
percent are interviewed for the last time. The Interview Survey cov- 
ers about 95 percent of total expenditures. 

As part of the evaluation of CE data, BLS compares its estimates of 
aggregate consumer expenditures and income with independent 
sources of data. Comparisons are made with the Personal Consump- 
tion Expenditures component of the National Income and Product 
Accounts, the National Health Accounts, the Current Population Sur- 
vey, and other data resources. When differences in definitions and 
populations are accounted for, the CE data compare reasonably well 
with both the levels and changes over time of the other data sources. 
(See Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1992-93, Bulletin 2462 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, September 1995).) 


Current Population Survey 


The Current Population Survey (CPS) is conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each year, the March 
Supplement or Annual Demographic Supplement is used to collect 
income data. At various other times during the survey cycle, supple- 
mentary questions are asked concerning various topics. The popula- 
tion covered includes the civilian noninstitutional population of the 
United States and members of the Armed Forces in the United States 
living off post or with their families on post, but excludes all other 
members of the Armed Forces. The sample is about 60,000 house- 
holds, including families and unrelated individuals; data are reported 
for more than 150,000 persons. Coverage does not include residents 


Appendix C: Computing the multipliers 


The expenditures for two basic bundles of commodities are com- 
puted, and the multipliers are then applied to produce thresholds. 
Basic bundle J is defined in the same way as the Panel's basic bundle, 
with expenditures defined as in standard Consumer Expenditure 
Survey tabulations and publications. For basic bundle 2, the defini- 
tion of shelter expenditures changes to reflect a rental equivalence 
value for homeowners’ shelter costs. To obtain the multipliers used 
with both basic bundles 1 and 2, an outlays approach is used to 
define transportation expenditures. Here, the total purchase prices 
of vehicles are not included in the computation, but the expenditures 
paid out of pocket each year are. 

The shares of each basic bundle, in combination with larger 
bundles, are used to estimate the multipliers at each vingtile value 
for each year. One of the larger bundles allows for expenditures on 
transportation and personal care, while the other larger bundle al- 
lows for these expenditures plus those for education and reading. 
The estimated multipliers, using basic bundle 1 and the larger bud- 
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of U.S. territories or other areas outside the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. During the 1993-95 period, three changes were 
introduced in the cps: (1) for the 1993 survey, 1990 census popula- 
tion controls were introduced; (2) for the 1994 survey, the procedure 
for interviewing was converted from paper and pencil to Computer 
Assisted Personal Interviewing (CAPI); and (3) for the 1995 survey, a 
new sample based on the 1990 census design was introduced. 


Survey of Income and Program Participation 


The Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) is a continu- 
ing panel survey, begun in 1983, that is sponsored and conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census. The design in effect until 1994 introduced 
anew sample panel each February. In 1994 and 1995, there were no 
panels introduced. In 1996, a nonoverlapping design was imple- 
mented. Each sample of households is interviewed every 4 months. 
Panels undergo eight interviews. The sample covers the U.S. civil- 
ian noninstitutionalized population and members of the Armed 
Forces living off post or with their families on post. Sample size has 
varied from 12,500 to 23,500 households per panel; the 1996 panel 
is composed of 36,700 households. The reporting unit is the house- 
hold, with unrelated individuals and families also identified. 


National Medical Expenditure Survey 


The 1987 National Medical Expenditure Survey is a nationally rep- 
resentative survey of the civilian noninstitutionalized population in 
the United States. The survey was designed to provide estimates of 
insurance coverage and the use of services, expenditures, and sources 
of payment. The household component involved four rounds of per- 
sonal and telephone interviews at 4-month intervals, with a short 
telephone interview constituting a supplementary fifth round. Ninety- 
four percent of those completing the first interview, or about 37,000 
persons in approximately 15,000 households, participated in all four 
rounds of interviewing. 


gets, are referred to as Al (based on the smaller of the two larger 
bundles) and A2 (based on the larger of the two larger bundles) be- 
low and in the main text and tables. The estimated multipliers based 
on basic bundle 2 expenditures and the two corresponding larger 
budgets are referred to as A4 and A5. The methodology is described 
below. 


Multipliers based on basic bundle 1 


To produce the multipliers, the expenditures for the basic bundle, 
expanded bundles (B1-B3), and ratios of the basic bundle to the 
expanded bundles are computed for each consumer unit. Consumer 
units are then ranked into 20 equal groups, or vingtiles, based on 
their expenditures for basic bundle 1. Then the mean shares for B1 
through B3 are computed for each vingtile using the microdata. 
These mean shares are used to estimate the multiplier by vingtile at 
the aggregate level. 


Basic bundle1 = food + clothing + shelter + utilities 
B1 = Basic bundle | + transportation (outlays) 
B2 =B1 + personal care 
B3 = B2 + education + reading 
Mean shares: 
ShareB 1 = Basic bundle1/B1 
ShareB2 = Basic bundle1/B2 
ShareB3 = Basic bundle1/B3 


Multiplier Al is computed as: 


Half of transportation (outlays) share = 0.5*((1/ShareB 1) — 1) 
Personal care share = (1/ShareB2) — (1/ShareB 1) 


Al = 1 + half of transportation (outlays) share + personal care 
share 

or 

Al =1+4(0.5*((1/ShareB 1) — 1)) + ((1/ShareB2) — (1/ShareB1)). 


Multiplier A2 is computed as: 


Half of transportation (outlays) share = 0.5*((1/ShareB 1) — 1) 
Personal care, education, and reading share = (1/ShareB3) — (1/ 
ShareB 1) 


A2 = 1 + half of transportation (outlays) share + (personal care + 
education + reading) share 

or i 

A2 = 1 +(0.5*((1/ShareB 1) — 1)) + ((1/ShareB3) — (1/ShareB1)). 


Note that the multipliers will differ if they are estimated at the 
micro level rather than at the macro, or aggregate, level. We, as did 
the Panel, computed the shares at the micro level and then computed 
average of these shares. The remaining calculations are at the aggre- 
gate level for each vingtile. We are using the mean values of the 
ShareB 1—B3 variables when we calculate the shares Al and A2. 


Multipliers based on basic bundle 2 


The same methodology to obtain the multipliers applies when basic 


bundle 2 is used. Here, rental equivalence replaces shelter expendi- 
tures for homeowners, and transportation expenditures are defined 
as outlays. 


The basic bundle, expanded bundles (B4~-B6), and ratios of the 
basic bundle to the expanded bundles are computed for each con- 
sumer unit. The mean shares for B4 through B6 are computed for 
each vingtile. The mean shares are then used to estimate the multi- 
plier by vingtile, as above. 


Basic bundle 2 = food + clothing + rent for renters + rental equiva- 
lence for homeowners + utilities 
B4 = Basic bundle 2 + transportation (outlays) 
BS = B4 + personal care 
B6 = BS5 + education + reading 
Mean shares: 
ShareB4 = Basic bundle 2/B4 
ShareB5 = Basic bundle 2/B5 
ShareB6 = Basic bundle 2/B6 


Multiplier A4 is computed as: 


Half of transportation (outlays) share = 0.5*((1/ShareB4) — 1) 
Personal care share = 0.5*(1/ShareB5) — (1/ShareB4) 


A4 = 1 + half of transportation (outlays) share + personal care 
share 

or 

A4= 1 + (0.5*((1/ShareB4) — 1)) + ((1/ShareB5) — (1/ShareB4)). 


Multiplier A5 is computed as: 


Half of transportation (outlays) share = 0.5*((1/ShareB4) — 1) 
Personal care share = (1/ShareB6) — (1/ShareB4) 


AS = 1 + half of transportation (outlays) share + (personal care + 
education + reading) share 

or 

AS = 1 + (0.5*((1/ShareB4) — 1)) + ((1/ShareB6) — (1/ShareB4)). 
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Earnings of College Graduates — 


Earnings of college graduates: 
women compared with men 


Among college graduates, women earned 73 percent 

as much as men in 1993; however, when earnings 

of women were compared with those of men in the same 
major field of study, at the same degree level, 

and in the same age group, about half of the women 
earned at least 87 percent as much as the men 


mong college graduates aged 25 to 64, 
Atos median annual earnings were 

73 percent of men’s in 1993. When me- 
dian earnings of women are compared with those 
of men of a similar age and with similar levels of 
education, major fields of study, and occupational 
characteristics, however, the earnings gap nar- 
rowed progressively, although still spanning a 
wide range: in some cases, women earned nearly 
as much as, or even more than, men with the same 
characteristics, while in others, women earned 
much less. This article uses a 1993 National Sci- 
ence Foundation survey to examine the differ- 
ences between the earnings of men and women 
graduates in order to answer the question, How 
much do women earn compared with men? The 
short answer to this question is that there are 
many answers to it: in some fields of study and 
occupations women do particularly well in rela- 
tion to men, in others they do not fare so well, 
and in still others they are in between. 


Data and methodology 


In 1993, the National Science Foundation sur- 
veyed a sample of 215,000 persons under age 75 
who reported in the 1990 census that they had a 
bachelor’s or higher degree as of April 1990.' 
Survey sampling rates varied by occupation re- 
ported. Data on earnings are considered statisti- 
cally reliable for scientific and technical major 
fields of study with an employment of about 
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3,000 or more and for nonscientific majors with 
about 6,000 or more. This article includes only 
data at that level of reliability. 

Earnings data from the survey were available 
only for full-time wage and salary workers. In some 
occupations, many graduates were self-employed. 
For these occupations, and for the majors leading 
to them, the earnings shown may differ from the 
earnings of all graduates as a whole, and the com- 
parisons between women and men also may differ. 
Among the occupations most affected in this man- 
ner are psychologists; lawyers; writers, artists, and 
entertainers; salesworkers, except retail; health pro- 
fessionals; and architects. 

To limit biases introduced by differences in the 
age distribution of women and men in specific 
fields of study, comparisons are made within three 
age groups: young (25-34), midcareer (35-44), and 
older (45-64) workers.* Earnings are analyzed 
separately for holders of bachelor’s, master’s, doc- 
toral, and professional degrees, resulting in com- 
parisons of men’s and women’s earnings by major 
field of study for 12 age and degree-level groups.* 
Data were collected for about 150 major fields or 
subfields of study, as well as 125 occupations. To 
meet statistical reliability requirements and make 
the presentation more manageable, some fields or 
subfields of study and some occupations were ag- 
gregated for the analysis presented in this article, 
reducing the number of fields analyzed to 29 and 
the number of occupations to 25. Therefore, ob- 
served differences in earnings between women and 


men by major field also may reflect different patterns of 
majors within each of the 29 groups. Similarly, differences 
in earnings within the 25 occupations may reflect differences 
in occupational patterns.’ 

The methodology used in this article is a variant of that used 
in many earlier studies;> however, the purpose of most of those 
studies was to calculate the effect of sex discrimination on 
earnings differences. The analyses examined numerous 
objective characteristics of women and men associated with 
earnings and showed how much of the observed earnings 
differences were attributable to the objective differences, with 
the remainder assumed to be the result of sex discrimination. 
By contrast, this article focuses only on two characteristics— 
major field of study and occupation—and controls for age and 
degree level. Data are presented so as to highlight the effects on 
earnings of women’s choices of field of study and occupation. 
Data using other characteristics covered in the National Science 
Foundation survey that might affect earnings are not examined. 
Accounting for these could explain more of the observed 
difference, or they might show that the data presented here 
understate differences between comparable groups of women 
and men.° 


Median earnings of women 


Median earnings of women compared with those of men of 
the same age group and degree level. 


Some of the differential in earnings between men and women 
can be accounted for by age and educational attainment. For 
example, women college graduates aged 25 to 64 had me- 
dian annual earnings that were 73 percent as high as men’s— 
$34,093, compared with $46,605. In part, this earnings dif- 
ferential is caused by a higher proportion of working women 
than men being in the young age group and a lower propor- 
tion being in the older age group, where earnings tend to peak, 
reflecting returns to experience. Also, as the following tabu- 
lation of the percent distribution of men and women college 
graduates aged 25 to 64, by age and degree level, in 1993 
shows, women were less likely than men to hold doctoral and 
professional degrees that tend to command high wages, but 
were more likely to hold master’s and bachelor’s degrees: 


Men - Women 
Age: 

DS OL eres erersea Las alebsaessiieovsnens 100 100 
So era tes cases vadasecvescsvansede 21 28 
SoA corer ves kes ivedetveeessaeveavseepsce oii SM 
AD SA Ee aaesceueveetssuecraidaees 41 35 

Degree level: 

PING RECCS x00 2. «secasaseaerntosceneses 100 100 
Bachelor’s degree ..............0.. 62 64 
Master s'desree cit. 0.ieie. cies: 24 30 
Doctoral degree .....5...:0s.s000 S) 3 
Professional degree............... 2 4 


Women’s median earnings were greater than 73 percent of 
men’s earnings in 9 of 12 comparisons, covering 78 percent of 
all women. Exceptions were midcareer professional-degree 
holders, 73 percent; older professional-degree holders, 67 per- 
cent; and older bachelor’s-degree holders, 65 percent. (See table 
1.) Younger women’s earnings ranged from 79 percent to 85 
percent of men’s, midcareer women’s from 73 percent to 82 
percent, and older women’s from 65 percent to 80 percent. 


Median earnings of women compared with those of men with 
the same major field of study and of the same age group and 
degree level. 


When the major field of study was considered, women’s earn- 
ings were generally even closer to the earnings of men. For 
example, in all major fields taken as a whole, median earnings 
for young women graduates with a bachelor’s degree were 83 
percent as much as the median for young men. Yet, in each of 
23 major fields of study with statistically reliable data for both 
women and men, median earnings of women were more than 
83 percent of men’s earnings. (See table 1.) Within all 12 age- 
and-degree-level groups, women’s earnings comparisons were 
greater than the comparisons for all major fields taken as a whole 
in 117 of 130 major fields, accounting for 96 percent of all em- 
ployed women in these fields.’ 

The values of the 130 comparisons varied widely. Women’s 
median earnings were 100 percent or more of men’s in 11, but 
these had only 2 percent of women’s employment. In about half 
the comparisons (68, or 52 percent), accounting for almost half 
(48 percent) of employment in the 130 comparisons, women’s 
earnings were at least 87 percent of men’s. However, the 
proportion of the 130 comparisons meeting this criterion, and 
of women in these comparisons, varied by age group and by 
degree level, as shown in the following tabulation: 


Percent of Percent of 
comparisons employment 
Age: 

DS MOKA Gecceedteccartas readectesencda dunes a2, 48 
DOM ONDA cescsns sccrdesvasavnss Suvecvosiss 83 68 
SS TOA fox teeesteStsasetscsessteeee 47 42 
BS COO A rerseal sce tivsctosuscvcrescersess 35 38 

Degree level: 

PINE VCS: cc ctavc sever aeseeetoest steven 52 48 
Bachelor Side sree! 22s..c20.<- 49 35 
INaster s:\deotecmswecccesersereene 61 81 
Doctoral destee a. eses sates 67 70 
Professional degree .............0+ 0 0 


In general, the proportions of women earning 87 or more per- 
cent of men’s earnings increased with degree level, except 
for those with professional degrees, and decreased with age. 
Among older women with a bachelor’s degree, 23 percent of 
comparisons met the 87-percent criterion, but these cases in- 
cluded only 8 percent of the women. 
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| Table 1. Median earnings of women as a percent of men’s earnings and percent distribution of employment, by major field 


of study, degree level, and age group, 1993 
Age 25-34 
r 
permet aise! Women’s earnings Percent distribution’ 
Major field of study and degree level earnings as percent of men’s 
in same major 
Women Men Women Men 
Bachelor’s degree \ 

PN Mage ol iilelte Biaceorrentcssecchet peer cra rece parrepacharoerecoLao $29,660 $35,694 83 100.0 100.0 
TAGCOUMENAG eserneeccse snc ncxeeneceaceescence<eevassbs svonopbasuanyanneaveannert 35,744 39,097 91 TA 7.8 
AGNI CUIUUN Greeters necceccscecctet-verneccumreatreangrsrseressreeemearaeer sn 28,177 31,830 89 ital 2.3 
Architecture/environmental GeSIQN .........2.--:-:eesceseeeeees 31,370 33,048 95 5 ie 
Biological/life SCieNCesS ............::0+ < 29,401 33,129 89 2.9 - 
Business, except accounting .. e 30,163 34,938 86 21.1 26.3 
GSTS eres case secs vs ce-laradsecaeor eresaeer-cosc sone avscenwonteeuseets 34,506 35,398 97 6 8 
COMMUNICATIONS cccrecesscacseeenccsncwere> 7 27,317 30,768 89 7.2 5.0 
Computer and information sciences . = 38,966 41,314 94 3.6 6.0 
Criminal justice/protective Service ...........::::eeeceseeeeeeeees 26,037 29,401 89 ee ne? 
EGOMOIMIGS cece face cee cate eet ie aerese tes se Seagse ccna eno ere wseteck 33,597 36,656 92 1.3 2.1 
Education, including physical education... os 24,276 26,366 92 13.0 3.7 
Engineering mavactsccssctseccteecevstecerce-ceteee owes zs 43,274 43,518 99 2.6 14.5 
Engineering-related technologies .. 36,300 38,688 94 3 3.3 
English language and literature ..... 27,388 28,503 96 3.0 1.4 
Foreign languages and linguistics .... 2 29,079 28,832 101 2 4 
Health/medical technologies ......... 7s 32,526 - = 9 = 
HiStofy Se Sak See x 25,989 30,418 85 1.1 ith 
Liberal arts/general StUGICS ............:ceseessesseseensceseteeeeeees 30,672 31,386 98 1.2 8 
Mathematics .2c:-ccce-2c<seecceccasesuceyacenee ssiucactomeeetenentemcemeee 35,052 36,828 95 1.3 Te 
Nursing ....... 35,923 - - 4.7 = 
Pharmacyicsexey tiv ccates 1 eeatenceened 47,506 48,979 97 5 no) 
Political science and government .. au 28,507 33,271 86 2.1 ft 
PSYCHOIOGY st -covcesccessscsecssssoonrotecnete . 26,339 30,657 86 4.3 lee 
Social work .... iy 23,333 - - 1.3 - 
Sociology .... 25,763 29,142 88 1.6 8 
Theology, philosophy, and religion a = = = = a 
Visual and performing arts ............:ceccssseceescseeeseeeseseesees 24,643 25,633 96 5.1 3.3 

Master's degree 

All major Field Sask. eesce de accssteestevcnevestceseeoteccvoneseees 33,461 42,359 79 100 100 
Accounting ........-.. aS = = = - = 
AGTIGUILUNG saris 5 stetesecosencesecerannetoneesere os = - = = 
Architecture/environmental design ... we - = - = = 
Biological/life Sciences ...........: - 32,296 25,468 127 2.3 1:5 
Business, except accounting . 43,697 49,066 89 19.3 33.2 
Chomistry 12.st:ioc-tter oes - - - - - 
COMMUNICATIONS: <cccc.sssvecseerensecesessanes 32,214 = = 2.3 = 
Computer and information sciences . 47,852 49,352 97 2.5 5.5 
ECONOMICS | vawcsivexcossveleaswavenxccsisekevnnnentt - - - - - 
Education, including physical education... a 29,672 29,951 99 32.0 8.4 
ENQURGGRIAG  ..eitascsckusccredeeteret eons canvenscos sis 45,824 47,407 97 2.7 18.4 
English language and literature .... es = 3 7 2 = 
Foreign languages and linguistics - - - - - 
History ........ - - - - - 
Mathematics .. 39,455 44,319 89 9 1.6 
Psychology .... 29,517 29,477 100 4.2 2.1 
Social work . 30,025 31,203 96 4.8 8 
SOCIQIOGY <cecvic: ccosvesstvece-opetexcncoecere - - - - ~ 
Theology, philosophy, and religion = = = =- - - 
Visual and performing arts ..........ecsseeccceeceeeeeeeeeseeeeeceeees 28,382 29,361 97 2.8 25 

Doctoral degree 

All MajOr fiGldS ...c.st.0.c.cnesphs ceva eam ee 36,285 42,860 85 100.0 100.0 
Biological/life sciences a3 24,422 27,223 90 22.8 14.2 
GUEMMISUY tose tecscce eaves eeeeveosicenstasnzcase a = = = = E. 
Education, including physical education .........-.::.:ese = co me = r= 
Engineering, mathematics, and computer science . = = = = = 
English language and literature .............ccscsseseeeeseenes = = = = = 
Foreign languages and linguistics ... = = = = = 
PSYCHOLOGY PEE: sone cdeasencoecnvaneseees tee = = = = = 
SGOGIOOGY ose css deo caeea eee caeun cancers seen nu cnet eee eeac masse ceeeee - _ = = an 

Professional degree 

All major fields 40,357 48,320 84 100.0 100.0 
MAW dice cavestacsts tuteaause™ watnsubotsepeiciceresesc arate touaeeee eeean eaceceai 43,453 51,494 84 
Medicine, including dentistry, optometry, 

osteopathy, podiatry, and veterinary ...........:sseeseeeeee 35,684 41,633 86 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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itele}{-3i ~=Continued—Median earnings of women as a percent of men’s earnings and percent distribution of employment, by 
major field of study, degree level, and age group, 1993 
+= 


Major field of study and degree level 


Age 35-44 


Median annual 


earnings 
Women Men 
Bachelor's degree 
PAUEA TAN Va ONS atone cis evtee se seas sieckacctsakdvensseacdevaess $32,155 $43,200 
Accounting .............+ 39,843 49,502 
PA GAG UA fascia cot cr cca cecceurecktcttenceenens 28,752 36,578 
Architecture/environmental design .. 46,356 42,602 
Biological/life Sciences ...........eee 34,245 41,179 
Business, except accounting 34,638 44,867 
GHOMUSUNY Ses! essa chcdcsasseussessees 37,501 44,994 
COMMUPICAUONS <o2-.cccc-ccsoore-nacepeccsae 34,102 38,912 
Computer and information sciences ... 43,757 50,510 
Criminal justice/protective service ...... 31,818 40,149 
ECONOMICS ccpcaccastaysnaynececoeksrenentexe 49,175 49,378 
Education, including physical education . 27,988 34,470 
ESTIGNOB TING aeete eet osctanscnnxecescncetessavseceesss 49,072 53,287 
Engineering-related technologies = = 
English language and literature ....... 30,296 38,297 
Foreign languages and linguistics ... ste 32,653 33,778 
Health/medical technologies ...............:::ssessscseeeceneeeeeees 35,526 36,269 
FAIS) 9! (Om aR SR | oA ee ee oe ne ee 30,553 38,095 
Liberal arts/general studies .. ey 32,073 39,625 
Mathematics ................00+ OF 37,534 51,580 
DAES he estes erase esa ce ee eee en cdassfensnnsessctudecoancupteuesses 40,928 44,680 
PANIIT AO VIRe Me cscs getre ee create kiran cts ae vaas dP haz cocescbuktventeStanses 48,428 50,480 
Political science and government 31,759 41,023 
PI SVCNOMNG Vinereraserettessseas<ornacentssares 32,301 40,718 
Social work ... 28,593 32,174 
AOC IOIOQW rites sates cayecssnesssesecerezedceese 29,532 37,250 
Theology, philosophy, and religion .. eee 25,787 31,849 
Visual and performing arts ............cscscsseseeeeeceeseneeeeeeee 29,604 32,969 
Master’s degree 
PINOT MONS oreo. cscnesataetorencscvausscesscuveasessacieessioaie 37,579 49,770 
Accounting ... 50,053 58,435 
PAGHNGULLIGO Bes onasthacetessaccnecescescece secs 33,422 42,145 
Architecture/environmental design .. 45,063 44,515 
Biological/life sciences .................. 38,695 40,822 
Business, except accounting 51,809 60,386 
KGHIOUSUTY, Geespcecsecccascenesy+easeuen - - 
Communications ......:........:c.0000 39,417 53,013 
Computer and information sciences 51,273 57,274 
ESGONOWNCS i rcrerecsb rates ssosesscrncecasaedeseosaracees 38,261 49,955 
Education, including physical education 35,128 39,237 
EEDGINGOMING)} <onssprectoseresevccecpane +x 54,380 59,404 
English language and literature ....... 35,412 34,159 
Foreign languages and linguistics ... 34,716 - 
LFSC) gst eri nae ee = > 
Mathematics . 31,902 51,773 
Psychology ... 34,747 38,670 
AOC NON teases cate, Yoracsc-vpaprecvescoctcveseoraoeces 33,993 40,064 
RIQIOIOG Vetere tet terrace iccaneednrncietenceseesdesve - - 
Theology, philosophy, and religion . oe 31,487 30,400 
Visual and performing arts .............cccsccssesseesessceseeseeseenee 30,523 35,058 
Doctoral degree 
All major fields ...... 43,384 52,991 
Biological/life sciences .. 40,661 49,271 
ROIS reer renee ccansnermincesensnpseaiee 59,173 62,706 
Education, including physical education ...........:c:seee 41,824 47,807 
Engineering, mathematics, and computer science . 62,995 62,194 
English language and literature «0.0... eeeeeeeeceseeeeeeeeeeee - - 
Foreign languages and linguistics .. - = 
PPSVCNOIOD Ye eeerseace-setsccceencnsecnoss eka 44,889 55,155 
ASOD ere eee arc ta Scat anh de vecusiezvcvasaceacetenssosase - - 
Professional degree 

All major fields 59,536 82,017 
PEA eee ste aie caste caetadstonansicdundacennsiagiactensieses 57,182 70,164 

Medicine, including dentistry, optometry, 
81,227 100,610 


osteopathy, podiatry, and veterinary ...........:cseeeeseee 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Women’s earnings 
as percent of men’s 


Percent distribution’ 


in same major Wwamon Men 
74 100.0 100.0 
80 4.9 7.8 
79 8 2.4 
109 3 1.3 
83 3.7 3.8 
77 10.6 23.0 
83 5 1.1 
88 3.4 3.4 
87 1.4 PETE 
79 8 1s) 
100 6 1.8 
81 24.5 7.0 
92 1.3 AAT 
79 4.0 2.0 
97 We A 
98 1.5 3 
80 1.8 2.8 
81 1.3 8 
73 1.6 1.8 
92 6:9 4 
96 “Th 9 
77 1.4 2.4 
79 4.4 3.1 
89 21 4 
79 3.1 WA 
81 4 1.4 
90 5.8 3.5 
76 100.0 100.0 
86 EU 2.3 
79 6 i) 
101 5 1.5 
95 lel 1.6 
86 11.3 29.9 
74 1.4 1.3 
90 1.8 3.8 
(ie 4 ath 
90 43.7 17.8 
92 1.3 10.9 
104 1.5 al 
= 9 = 
62 1.0 2 
90 4.7 2.8 
85 411 1.6 
104 1.0 4.8 
87 2.8 2.8 
82 100.0 100.0 
83 17.1 14.4 
94 3.8 9.1 
87 16.3 7.8 
101 47 17.6 
81 16.0 8.3 
73 100.0 100.0 
82 53.2 45.2 
81 34.2 44.0 


a 
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Continued—Median earnings of women as a percent of men’s earnings and percent distribution of employment, by 
major field of study, degree level, and age group, 1993 


Age 45-64 
Major field of study and degree level Median annual Women’s earnings Percent distribution! 
earnings as percent of men’s 
Pp 
Women Men aeeerbiod ie eee Men 
Bachelor's degree : 

AUMAJOGMOLES ceceeensaeecece st nee scree sea meer xentesdremmeincee $32,093 $49,392 65 100.0 100.0 
Accounting ..........-.- . 35,254 54,745 64 3.4 8.7 
AGH CU G eeeercnesenescosecencteneeencacsoceie = = = = = 
Architecture/environmental design . suse = = = = = 
Biological/life sciences ................+++ aes 32,715 43,260 76 2.6 2.5 
Business, except accounting 33,613 50,897 66 7.3 24.5 
CREMISIYPia.-.cc+cece-seracseenscee- 36,671 52,149 70 9 1.8 
Communications .............:cccceeeeee 37,418 49,985 75 1.5 1.9 
Computer and information sciences .. 36,336 51,945 70 6 8 
Criminal justice/protective service ..... wae - - - = = 
EGONOMUICS cof nce esc reccestann cn peeenerunecs nceeecceavas ones 42,743 52,264 82 15 8 
Education, including physical education .............2:::0:0+ 30,010 38,313 78 34.8 7.6 
EENGINGOHING sesseenccccseenscoeeae seco stese rarer sesczsnsstavoranceuseacesuauiee 38,707 69,215 65 5 14.4 
Engineering-related technologies ............:.ccsseceseseseneeeeee = = = = = 
English language and literature .................:eceseeseseeseeseee 31,740 43,193 73 6.3 2.0 
Foreign languages and linguistics ................::sscseseeerees 32,840 37,851 87 2.6 6 
Health/medical technologies ...............::cssscesceesceeseereeeees 36,038 37,448 96 1.4 ae 
FIISTOMYseceavecd, scess-toccaccucvectesenterrenccvetctamttes.cancdentunatuammemeen? 30,283 42,321 72 2.5 3.3 
Liberal arts/general StUGICS ...............-.ssescesessecssesscesesenes 36,807 43,213 85 15 8 
Mathematics: ..c.<.secsccntc --reeusconersuenecenes suecsmucerseoee eeerecee 34,718 56,389 62 2.2 2.8 
INUPSIOG Reha sid coca cteceacensenctoeeeenspcrosconbeetamereaees nana Renae 40,908 - - 6.3 - 
PIRACY. oo oa css esvecacencczeess sucbeossays eumsovacnvcauaeesreshrreperos 46,148 51,028 90 15 16 
Political science ANd GOVErNMENt ..........:ecceseeseeseeseeeeeeee 32,255 49,920 65 1.2 2.4 
PSYCHOLOGY ck Shub2ihecse ne eec cece wesc cee cereee eee rere oe 32,076 45,514 70 3.2 2.3 
SOCIAL WONK wins sasciccseescevaavesvnncceapenss snegsbas vas cence eee 28,953 30,205 96 1.5 2 
SOCIOIOGY 2 chet ecscssctesectezecuet eer ce eae tee eee ese 32,039 45,757 70 3.7 1.8 
Theology, philosophy, and religion ............::csccsceseeeeeees 33,592 30,516 110 6 Alps 
Visual and performing atts) ......:.........0scss.cesssennctensesseases 30,013 36,441 82 5.0 2.1 

Master’s degree 

Allimajor fields ec etetencrecre-ceceesate-caaneceseratcamentoree 39,864 51,274 78 100.0 100.0 
ACCOUNUING) evecxeccsascocesnssccscecrtcasctesueunsitertaestesctbvestecouretens = = = = - 
AGTRCUIEU GS 2-22 oa ee rc eee reac once nc cheat ce ete nsec ene cneneeeceaae - - - - = 
Architecture/environmental GeSign ............::ssesceeceeereees = = = = = 
Biological/life:scienCes: 23.-2cttes.-<susesseccxeececzeoceseceess-cbece su 35,270 43,694 81 1.5 2.1 
Business, except ACCOUNTING ............-.:sssesceeseeetsenreeeseeees 53,703 63,881 84 54 24.1 
GRO IMIStIY Sse .Biceavoave acne se cwex cecupevcce idteasisuvece owdeecennseevese 43,304 62,830 69 5 Pi 
GOMMUMICATONS stirs scessciexendecen coos cxesteotsesnee xeuaseeeeeters 42,651 48,091 89 9 1.0 
Computer and information SCIENCES ..............:1seseeeeees 50,733 64,455 79 6 1% 
ECOMOIMICS <2. secestasste-crosecect nendueencseaezaacvcsvacessobavaes-teeeesee - - - - = 
Education, including physical education .............se 39,433 45,299 87 52.0 24.8 
ENGNG SHIN Gfsse nec 0-0- . seaeee oenacesscavacerotenrtassctuctesacseaeerers 51,144 67,623 76 3 8.8 
English language and literature .............eseeeesseeeneeeeeenes 36,805 45,352 81 3.3 1.4 
Foreign languages and linguistics . a 40,835 42,036 97 1er/ 6 
Histotyices sects : a 37,523 47,256 79 8 1.6 

Mathematics: cictccs.ccocsscanses ccs srcucecececesancseustteraececeueeecces 42,102 57,842 73 te 2.4 
| | Psychology ..... aay 38,223 43,764 87 5.0 3.1 
M SOCAN WOKS: Scecavecthercesizetecl teeccse danse eee ccontaos eae 38,397 42,153 91 5.2 1.9 
SOCIGIOGY Sccieeessee ae oo cceecte ecco epee ree 45,286 44,486 102 6 5 
Theology, philosophy, and religion ............:.:esceeceeeeeeee 28,249 31,615 89 Us) 5.0 
Visual and performing arts .........ccescesceceeseeseecetecnerseeeas 34,520 40,861 84 2.6 PHS) 

Doctoral degree 

Allman $1GIAS 2.025 sco seeeawnscossnes cspevecusiecss cuter saiieend ; 49,820 62,247 80 100.0 100.0 
Biological/life sciences . % 57,253 64,814 88 8.6 9.7, 
GHIGEISHY Erececcsstxccancctter sats etna ene ctee eee eee = = = oa A 
Education, including physical education .............:see 49,138 56,479 87 34.3 14.0 
Engineering, mathematics, and computer science ........ = = = = = 
English language and literature ..............seeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee 42,273 50,900 83 6.2 3.1 
Foreign languages and linguistics . 39,220 52,101 75 4.1 2.3 
PSYCHOLOG Vier wcic-cccvcccvacttoneteussntesaces és 51,306 57,221 90 14.5 ae 
SQBIONOG Ya gc enc taace tex ccacaunectee rear cremernereaceat cetacean 48,179 49,527 97 3.2 1.5 

Professional degree 

AO AIOF OIDS ccc ssn scypoctnsernnertousesaussechonaecensdes wen 61,176 91,105 67 100.0 100.0 
LAW: Focecmch ae tee sie stnk eaten aan cnceanseme nena stecsecpacteue stoves ns cea ERS 59,359 85,993 69 51.0 46.0 
Medicine, including dentistry, optometry, 

osteopathy, podiatry, and veterinary ...........:..:scseeee 85,825 107,575 80 28.5 43.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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|Table 1. Continued—Medium earnings of women as a percent of men’s earnings and percent distribution of employment, by 


major field of study, degree level, and age group, 1993 


' Because not all major fields of study are shown, percent distribution does 
not add to 100. The numbers of women and men constituting the 100 percent 
for all major fields at the four degree levels and in the three age groups are as 
follows. Bachelor’s degree: age 25-34—1,729,000 women, 2,006,300 men; 
age 35-44—1,832,600 women, 2,918,300 men; age 45—-64—1,536,400 
women, 2,767,200 men. Master’s degree: age 25-34—403,700 women, 
427,200 men; age 35-44—913,000 women, 1,069,000 men; age 45-64— 
1,072,900 women, 1,461,500 men. Doctoral degree: age 25-34—23,700 


women, 50,700 men; age 35-44—71,900 women, 181,000 men; age 45— 
64—114,000 women, 401,800 men. Professional degree: age 25-34— 
99,800 women, 197,500 men; age 35-44—141,400 women, 463,500 men; 
age 45-64—91,300 women, 532,800 men. 

Note: Data are for full-time wage and salary workers only. Dashes indi- 
cate data or calculation not considered statistically reliable. 


Source: Tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from a National Sci- 
ence Foundation survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 


In some comparisons, women earned much less than men. 
For example, among mathematics majors, older women with 
a bachelor’s degree and midcareer women with a master’s 
degree had median earnings only 62 percent as much as men’s 
earnings in the same categories. Younger and midcareer 
women with a bachelor’s degree in computer science engi- 
neering, foreign languages, all four health majors, visual arts, 
and the major field of theology, philosophy, and religion did 
particularly well in relation to men in those same fields. 
Women with master’s degrees in biological/life sciences, 
business, and education also did relatively well. Within some 
fields of study, earnings comparisons varied significantly by 
degree level. For instance, midcareer women with a bache- 
lor’s degree in economics did quite well in comparison to 
midcareer men with the same degree, but those with a 
master’s degree did poorly, in fact earning much less than 
women with a bachelor’s degree in the subject. 

In some majors, comparisons among women varied widely 
by age group. Older women with bachelor’s degrees in four 
majors—engineering, mathematics, accounting, and chemis- 
try—had earnings comparisons 25 percentage points or more 
below those of young women with bachelor’s degrees in the 
same four majors. The reason is clear: among men, the earn- 
ings of older workers were much greater than those of 
younger workers, while among women, earnings of older 
workers were lower than those of younger workers in three 
out of the aforementioned four majors; only in chemistry were 
they higher, and even then, just slightly. In fact, in most cases, 
older women did less well relative to men than did younger 
women. This is due in part to “vintage” effects that may not 
be as strong among women in the younger cohort as they age. 
For example, older women are more likely than younger 
women to have delayed their entry into the full-time labor 
force and are less likely to have had the benefit of equal em- 
ployment opportunity policies when they were young.* 

Women do better when their major fields are taken into 
account because women’s distribution of employment, by 
field of study, differs significantly from men’s. (See table 1.) 
What is highly significant is that almost all of the major fields 
in which men were concentrated had above-average median 
earnings, while those majors in which women were concen- 
trated were characterized by below-average medians. Men 
were more likely to have degrees in engineering; engineering 


technology; computer science; architecture; mathematics; 
economics; theology, philosophy, and religion; and business, 
and women were more likely to have degrees in social work, 
psychology, nursing, medical/health technologies, physical 
therapy, and education. Notably, among midcareer workers 
with a bachelor’s degree, 24.5 percent of women had ma- 
jored in the below-average-paying field of education, com- 
pared with 7 percent of men. In contrast, only 1.3 percent of 
women, but 11.7 percent of men, were above-average-paid 
engineering graduates. 

Among younger women, field-of-study patterns were more 
similar to men’s. These patterns reflect women’s dramatic 
shift into business, communications, computer science, and 
engineering majors and out of education and liberal arts 
majors (the latter, like education, also preparation for teaching 
in many cases) during the 1970s and 1980s.? Among 
bachelor’s-degree graduates, only 10.7 percent of older, but 
28.8 percent of younger, women had a degree in business— 
either in accounting or in some other business field—while 
the proportion of men remained unchanged with age, at a 
third. Younger women were still much more likely than men 
to have majored in education or social work, however, and 
much less likely to have majored in engineering or computer 
sciencé.’° 

Because women were much more likely than men to have 
a low-paying major, such majors have a greater weight in 
earnings calculations for all women than for all men; and, 
correspondingly, high-earnings majors have a lesser weight. 
As noted earlier, women’s calculations also tend to be some- 
what more heavily weighted by younger workers and less 
heavily weighted by those with a doctoral or professional 
degree. When median earnings of women are compared with 
those of men of the same age group, degree level, and field 
of study, they are not weighted and therefore are closer to 
men’s. 

A simulation was developed to show what the median earn- 
ings for all women would have been if women had the same 
age, degree-level, and field-of-study distribution as men—that 
is, the same weights, but with earnings in each field-of-study, 
age, and degree-level group unchanged. In other words, women 
would be just as likely as men to have a high-paying or low- 
paying major, to be in the older or younger age group, and to 
have a professional or a bachelor’s degree.'' The resulting syn- 
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Table 2. Median earnings of women aged 35-44, as a percent of men’s earnings, by major field of study, occupation, and 


degree level, and percent distribution of employment, by occupation, 1993 


Women’s earnings 
Median annual earnings as percent of men’s Percent distribution’ 
Major field of study, occupation, and degree level in same major and 
occupation 
| Women Men eA Women Men 
$f 
Bachelor’s degree 
All major fields Of StUY ...........::eeeeceesceseeseeeseseeenes $32,155 $43,200 74 100.0 100.0 
Accounting: 
AllwocCUpAtIONS? 25. cence este cract sar. scccdurteteeraraneacsaess 39,843 49,502 80 4.9 7.8 
Accountants, auditors, and other financial specialists .. 41,121 47,115 87 59.2 47.6 
Clerical and administrative support occupations .......... 22,961 31,284 73 TA 2.6 
Managers, executives, and administrators ............-2.++: 49,265 57,800 85 15.5 27.1 
Biological/life sciences: 
LAN WFore: 0] 021 (0) 9 }> Weseaare Rte Sov. She, enter eae enna ors 34,245 41,179 83 3.7 3.8 
Biological/life scientists ....... ’ : 35,468 34,246 104 13.0 7.3 
Health technologists and technicians ............:.:c1see 33,398 34,521 97 15.1 4.8 
Managers, executives, and administrators ............202 49,307 52,096 95 9.2 18.6 
Business, except accounting: 
All OCCUPATIONS coo. ceccesceas cove nse stevheesceantacesctsousseetoneteeene 34,638 44,867 77 10.6 23.0 
Accountants, auditors, and other financial specialists .. 35,606 46,384 77 14.0 8.3 
Buyers, management analysts, and other 
management-related OCCUPALIONS ............::s:eecceeeees 35,208 42,199 83 9:5 9.5 
Clerical and administrative support occupations .. 23,270 29,252 80 16.6 2.9 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers. ..............-- 41,756 46,733 89 5.4 4.3 
Managers, executives, and administrators ...............+ 43,624 55,192 79 14.0 27.9 
Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists ....... 39,386 47,893 82 5.1 1.4 
Sales and marketing occupations, except retail ........... 40,377 48,456 83 17.3 22.6 
Communications: 
All OCGUPALIONS cto diocese sececnee nce coeaned easter colon aeeeeen aes 34,102 38,912 88 3.4 3.4 
Artists, broadcasters, editors, public relations 
Specialists, and Writers «..........--.-cecccssecseeeceeeeees 34,198 37,071 92 26.5 253 
Managers and management-related occupations s 42,149 47,120 89 17.2 24.4 
Sales and marketing occupations, except retail ........... 49,322 37,878 130 19.8 18.5 
Computer and information sciences: 
AINOCCUPALIONS cess ceccecensvensecanesoesens secs enelcpecpscdiscnsnee tance 43,757 50,510 87 1.4 20 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers ..............-. 43,836 49,967 88 66.0 62.6 
Engineers, including computer engineers ..........-.....-++ 48,503 55,783 87 11.2 13.8 
Education, including physical education: 
AUIKOCCUDALIONS is ack ever ss <n cnnaastes cotnbamiaskcnassereveaeeciatuseect 27,988 34,470 81 24.5 7.0 
Buyers, management analysts, and other 
management-related OCCUPATIONS .........-..eeseeeeeeeeeees 31,450 40,530 78 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers ............-..- 38,288 46,576 82 
Teachers, elementary through grade 12 ...........s.see 28,189 30,626 92 
Managers, executives, and administrators ................+. 1 35,134 48,431 73 
Sales and marketing occupations, except retail .......... 35,231 47,168 75 
Engineering: 
AlocoupationS ste 4¢. sss Aes, 1 heals eee 49,072 53,287 92 
Engineers, including computer engineers .................++ 49,246 53,134 93 
Mathematics: 
AV OCCUPAUONS Aicce- or cocssatarontesvecsceeteteeerccrest one nectar 37,534 51,580 73 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers . 45,766 52,411 87 
Psychology: 
AlliOCCUPALONS | aieascpre cite. ccaphencentenevdonsionatessacuneadeaczaene 32,301 40,718 79 
Clerical, food and other services, and retail sales " 25,984 30,658 85 
Counselors and social Worker ............ssceseseeeees wi 27,724 30,409 91 
Managers, executives, and administrators 5 44,528 54,227 82 
SOCIAIWOFKGIS Sao cares sass teeeeare oaeeadee ete eee 27,908 30,866 90 
Visual and performing arts: 
Ail OCCUPATIONS: Seccoascscnnecoae nrc tink ntea rasnc aenete canes 29,604 32,969 90 
Artists, broadcasters, editors, public relations 
SPeCialiSts, and WHOS <..c-cseces nate etee eaten eee 32,174 39,004 82 
Clerical, food and other services, and retail sales 25,375 27,766 91 
Teachers, elementary through grade 12 .............. ee 30,736 30,930 99 
Managers, executives, and administrators .................+. 38,416 44,457 86 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Median earnings of women aged 35-44, as a percent of men’s earnings, by major field of study, 
occupation, and degree level, and percent distribution of employment, by occupation, 1993 


(a —, 
Women’s earnings 
Median annual earnings as percent of Hot Percent distribution’ 
Major field of study, occupation, and degree level in same major and 
occupation 
Women Men Women Men 
Master’s degree 
ANITA ONTEMAS) OF StUGY) .c5:--...04-08s0ectcces-qceeseactoeseess $37,579 $49,770 76 100.0 100.0 
Biological/life sciences: 
PWIOCO MIAO MSI en og iese con ceosc-Ratdencaecesecevsa sedbavecvecedeacs 38,695 40,839 95 bes 1.6 
BIGIOGIGANTTS SCIOMUSIS 05. <65.--necesecnencnivesnansncansnosteneansires 42,126 40,391 104 22:5 33.7 
Business, except accounting: 
PM OCCUSAU IS occ sanesecaxscencsdora-cossscssnsavaxcenuseteeansziesasasses 51,824 60,364 86 11.3 29.9 
Accountants, auditors, and other financial specialists .. Sit,575 57,319 90 18.1 16.8 
Buyers, management analysts, and other 
management-related OCCUPATIONS ..............:eeseeeeeee 57,468 55,919 103 (es) 6.7 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers 49,047 57,349 86 4.3 5.5 
Managers, executives, and administrators ...... 62,749 69,270 91 27.6 37.3 
Sales and marketing occupations, except retail ........... 59,854 63,427 94 11.5 13.3 
Computer and information sciences: 
PAU ROCC MASONS tedie st casa <daseod fan <sevnba se ctxdocGmeasseisseodsersaae 51,273 57,274 90 1.8 3.8 
Computer occupations, excluding engineers 49,164 55,340 89 49.7 53.6 
Engineers, including computer engineers .... 55,868 61,167 91 P|) 24.7 
Education, including physical education: 
fj Mere Git /0°21 16, NSIS a Reni koe Ma Se ee 35,128 39,229 90 43.7 17.8 
Counselors, educational and vocational ... 34,202 36,196 94 Sif 2.8 
Teachers, elementary through grade 12... 34,511 38,169 90 67.2 49.8 
Managers, executives, and administrators cs 41,731 44,876 93 ( 23.0 
POSTSGCONGANY. TCACNCMS ex:cv5-.-ssesesrvesseocesseneescsesevassccaane 30,144 33,297 91 2.2 4.6 
Engineering: 
PNOCOUPAUONS Fescsesuesssascensecessacuccscscersnduparceessceasssatsesseed 54,380 59,382 92 1.3 10.9 
Engineers, including computer engineers .................++ 55,597 58,407 95 54.8 64.4 
Psychology: 
RN OGCUPAUOMS ie cce! ceaccsnctecsnccte<tstssdveceenszebeavencvpéceecesenss 34,747 38,620 90 4 2.8 
Counselors and social Workers ...........-s.sceseeeseeeeeeseeeees 32,023 34,321 93 26.6 NET 
SACOG EAI SC HONIG Stee eeretee: eearcrces sk ieee cocesocscacs voce seceresseaeacd 32,841 32,559 101 aan 22.1 
Social work: 
OSC LR AONNS eter aaa sane cers bxcenegndagnaa seca! «ninnisodscvecoseseaee 33,993 40,033 85 41 1.6 
SS ETA WA ORION oe ee ens urccncsvcsavansoarssesseesacocsassesactetucveresess 33,127 38,532 86 66.0 61.3 


‘The numbers constituting the 100 percent for all major fields of study at 
the bachelor’s-degree level are 1,832,600 women and 2,918,300 men. At the 
master’s-degree level, the numbers are 913,700 women and 1,069,000 men. 
In each of the major fields, the men’s (women’s) figure for all occupations is the 
percent of the total men (women) employed in all major fields of study; the 
men’s (women’s) figure for the separate suboccupations is the percent of the 


Data for all ocupations are from table 1. 

Note: In occupations with few observations, several occupations were 
combined. Management-related occupations include two occupational groups: 
buyers, management analysts, and other management-related occupations; 
and personnel, training, and labor relations specialists. Data are for full-time 
wage and salary workers. 


men’s (women’s) all-occupations figure in the major. Source: Bureau of the Census. 


thetic distribution of women’s earnings has a median of $38,068, 
82 percent of the $46,605 earned by men. As was observed ear- 
lier, the actual women’s median, $34,093, is 73 percent of men’s 
earnings. In other words, adjusting women’s age, degree-level, 
and field-of-study distributions reduces the observed gap in earn- 
ings by about 9 percentage points, or approximately one-third. 


Median earnings of women compared with those of men with 
the same occupation and major. 


When occupation also was considered, women’s median 
earnings generally were even closer to men’s. To make the 
data more manageable, the analysis was limited to midcareer 


bachelor’s- and master’s-degree graduates. Of the 26 
bachelor’s-degree field comparisons shown in table 1, 10 
yielded statistically reliable occupational earnings; of the 16 
master’s combinations, 7 did. Together, the two degree lev- 
els produced a total of 49 major-field and occupation com- 
parisons. (See table 2.) In 38 of these, women did better than 
in the all-occupation comparisons between women and men; 
these 38 comparisons accounted for 70 percent of women in 
the analysis. In one case, namely, holders of master’s degrees 
in education who were employed as teachers, accounting for 20 
percent of women in the analysis, women earned the same as 
did all women education majors. 

The preceding comparisons spanned a wide range. In five 
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cases—bachelor’s-degree communications majors employed 
as sales and marketing workers, master’s-degree business 
majors employed as buyers, master’s-degree psychology 
majors employed as social scientists, and biology majors at 
both levels employed as biologists—women earned more 
than men with the same occupation and major. 

In some cases, adding the occupational comparison provided 
very different percentages. Earnings of the sales and marketing 
workers just noted, at 130 percent of men’s earnings, were 42 
percentage points above the earnings ratio for all women to all 
men communications majors, and the bachelor’s-degree 
biologists’ men-to-women’s earnings ratio was 21 points above 
that of all biology majors as a whole. On the other hand, 
bachelor’s-degree education majors employed as managers 
eared only 73 percent as much as men managers, 8 points 
below the 81 percent for all-women-to-all-men education 
majors. Women visual and performing arts majors employed as 
artists, broadcasters, editors, public relations specialists, and 
writers also had ratios 8 points lower than women in all 
occupations combined, and accounting majors employed as 
clerical workers were 7 points lower than women in all occu- 
pations combined. 

Women generally did even better, when compared to men 
in the same occupation, because their occupational patterns, 
like their field-of-study patterns, differed so from men’s. 
Women were less likely than men to be in occupations with 
above-average earnings, such as sales and marketing work- 
ers (except retail) or managers. (See table 2.) Women were 
more likely than men to be in occupations with below-aver- 
age earnings, such as teachers, social workers, health techni- 
cians, retail sales workers, or clerical, food, and other service 


Footnotes 


' Individuals who received a bachelor’s degree after April 1990 are not 
included. The survey is the largest one available that has collected detailed 
information about college graduates’ employment characteristics, such as 
eamings and occupation, by major field of study. 


2 These ranges divide graduates with bachelor’s degrees into fairly 
equal-sized groups. For those with advanced degrees, however, there are 
fewer in the younger group. The 25-34 age group has fewer workers aged 
25 and 26, because the survey population included only individuals who 
had at least a bachelor’s degree 3 years earlier, at the time of the 1990 
census. As a result, the median earnings for this age group are biased up- 
ward. Graduates aged 65 and older are excluded, because they are often at 
least partially retired. 


* Although the degree-level separations should account for most differ- 
ences in the quantity of education received, data on college courses taken 
after achieving the highest degree were not considered. Therefore, those who, 
for example, had completed all requirements for the doctorate except a dis- 
sertation would generally show up as master’s degree holders. On-the-job 
and other nonacademic training, for which there were few data, also may 
affect earnings. 


*For example, education comprises 12 subfields plus an “other” category, 
including education administration, computer teacher education, counselor 
education, physical education, educational psychology, and elementary 
teacher education. Also, note that the occupational category of biological 
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workers. Among education majors with bachelor’s degrees, 
women were less than half as likely to be managers as were 
men, and among master’s-degree holders, women were only 
about a third as likely. At the bachelor’s-degree level, women 
education majors were also much less likely to be in com- 
puter or sales and marketing occupations, but were more 
likely to be elementary-through-12th-grade teachers. 

The differences in occupational patterns noted in this ar- 
ticle probably reflect different preferences between men and 
women. However, the underrepresentation of women in some 
occupations may also reflect discrimination in hiring and, 
particularly in the case of managers, promotion. Also, as 
noted earlier, there may be “vintage” effects that do not 
fully carry over for younger women as they enter the mid- 
career group.'” 


THE CHOICE OF BOTH OCCUPATION AND MAJOR are significant fac- 
tors in determining a person’s earnings. Although women 
college graduates earned less than men did overall, the earn- 
ings gap lessens significantly in most cases when women 
are compared with men with similar educational back- 
grounds and similar occupations. This article has highlighted 
majors and occupations in which women do particularly 
well, or particularly poorly, in relation to men. Much of the 
difference between women’s and men’s earnings, however, 
is not explained by the data presented. More might be ex- 
plained by accounting for other objective differences.'* How- 
ever, it was not the purpose of the article to do so, or to esti- 
mate the difference in men’s and women’s earnings due to 
past or existing discrimination in hiring and promotion or to 
lower pay for equal work. O 


and life scientists includes agricultural scientists, biochemists, biological 
scientists (for instance, botanists and zoologists), forestry or conservation 
scientists, medical scientists (excluding practitioners), biological and life 
science technologists and technicians, and an “‘other” category. Further, there 
may be differences between women and men in the types of courses taken, 
even within the same major field. (For a discussion of these differences and 
a more general discussion of differences in fields of study and occupations 
entered, see Clifford Adelman, “Lessons of a Generation: Education and 
Work in the Lives of the High School Class of 1972,” Women at Thirty- 
something: Paradoxes of Attainment (San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1994), 
chapter 2, pp. 36-82.) 


> See, for example, Alan S. Blinder, ““Wage Discrimination: Reduced 
Form and Structural Estimates,’ Journal of Human Resources, Fall 1973, 
pp. 436-55; Ronald Oaxaca, “Male-Female Wage Differentials in Urban 
Labor Markets,” /nternational Economic Review, October 1973, pp. 693- 
703; Mary Corcoran and Greg J. Duncan, “Work History, Labor Force At- 
tachment, and Earnings Differences between the Races and Sexes,” Journal 
of Human Resources, Winter 1979, pp. 3-20; Thomas N. Daymont and Paul 
J. Andrisani, “Job Preferences, College Major, and the Gender Gap in Earn- 
ings,” Journal of Human Resources, Summer 1984, pp. 408-28; and Barry 
Gerhart, “Gender Differences in Current and Starting Salaries: The Role of 
Performance, College Major, and Job Title,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, April 1990, pp. 418-31. 


® Among the characteristics not examined, but potentially relevant, are 


having children living at home, marital status, type of employer, type of 
industry, and geographic location. However, some data on earnings of 
midcareer bachelor’s-degree women without children are presented in foomote 
13. Other factors not included in the survey, such as grade-point average in 
school or hours worked per week, also may be related to annual earnings. 


7 The 130 fields included 83 percent of the 8.03 million women in the 
survey population. 


® It is also possible to use data in table 1 to compare earnings of women, 
by major, to earnings of the median for all men at the same degree level in 
the same age group. Not surprisingly, women in well-paying majors such as 
engineering, pharmacy, and business administration (at the master’s level) 
had median earnings greater than those of the median man, and women in 
education, social work, and other poorly paying majors had earnings much 
less than those of the median man. 


° This shift occurred not only because of greater opportunities for women 
outside of traditional occupations, but also because of the sharp drop in the 
number of job openings in teaching during the early 1970s. 


'© For further discussion of this point, see Eric Eide, “College Major 
Choice and Changes in the Gender Wage Gap,” Contemporary Economic 
Policy, April 1994, pp. 55-64. 


" The weighting procedure, with an example using the distribution of 
midcareer workers with bachelor’s degrees in education and engineering, 
cited several paragraphs earlier, is as follows. Midcareer women with 
bachelor’s degrees in the high-paying field of engineering (median earnings 
of $49,072) made up less than three-tenths of 1 percent of women college 
graduates, at all levels, while men in this category made up almost 2.8 percent 
of all men. Therefore, the earnings of each woman respondent with an engi- 
neering major were weighted by a factor of 9.63, increasing the percentage of 
these women engineering majors to almost 2.8 percent of all women. Midcareer 
women with bachelor’s degrees in low-paying education (median earnings of 


$27,988) were about 5.6 percent of women college graduates, at all levels, 
while men in this category were only about 1.7 percent of all men. There- 
fore, the earnings of each woman respondent with an education major were 
weighted by a factor of .297, reducing the percentage of these women edu- 
cation majors to about 1.7 percent of all women. Earnings of women re- 
spondents with other majors and degree levels, and in other age groups, 
were similarly weighted. 


2 Most of the women who earned as much as, or more than, the median 
man with the same major were managers. 


'S For example, women’s earnings, and therefore the comparisons with 
men, are clearly affected by having responsibility for children. For instance, 
midcareer bachelor’s-degree women without children living at home earned 
$34,293, while all midcareer women with bachelor’s degrees had median 
eamings of $32,155, 74 percent of men’s earnings. (See table 2.) Thus, if the 
earnings of women without children, rather than all women, had been used, 
then the earnings of midcareer bachelor’s-degree women would have been 
80 percent. The issue is complex, however, because women without chil- 
dren may be more likely both to have majored in a high-paying field and to 
be employed in a high-paying occupation. Furthermore, although men’s earn- 
ings are also affected by the presence of children, for men, having children 
living at home is associated with higher, and not lower, earnings. Further- 
more, a question about the number of years of professional work experience 
was asked in the survey, and the responses might have been used in place of 
the age-group specification. However, due to respondents’ problems inter- 
preting ‘‘professional work experience,” data on the detailed major field of 
study were not considered reliable. Nonetheless, a comparison of earnings 
ratios by age group with earnings ratios by years of professional experience 
showed only slightly higher ratios for young and midcareer women with 
bachelor’s degrees, but a somewhat higher ratio for older women. This sug- 
gests that young and midcareer women had almost as much professional 
experience as men in the same category, but that older women did not. 
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International Report 


Zimbabwe’s | 
informal sector 


Latham Shinder 


es government of Zimbabwe and its 
citizens have serious concerns re- 
garding the country’s joblessness and 
negative economic growth. The govern- 
ment also is concerned about the mush- 
rooming growth of underground busi- 
nesses and the resulting loss in tax rev- 
enues. Are the solutions to the two prob- 
lems necessarily in conflict? It is pos- 
sible that the first goal—employment 
growth—is much more important than 
the second—suppressing the under- 
ground businesses (that is, the informal 
economy). Growth of the informal 
economy is an important part of the fu- 
ture of all developing nations for one 
primary reason: their present high un- 
employment rate will crush both local 
markets and foreign trade. 


The informal economy 
defined 


Informal economies have been defined 
as economic activity not included in a 
nation’s data on gross domestic product, 
and not subject to formal contracts, li- 
censing, and taxation. These businesses 
generally rely on indigenous resources, 
small-scale operations, and unregulated 
and competitive markets. In addition, 
skills may be obtained outside the for- 
mal educational system.’ To simplify the 
concept, most often the informal economy 
refers to owner/operator businesses of the 
urban poor, unskilled or semiskilled 
workers, and the chronic unemployed. 
By definition, these workers and entre- 
preneurs are on the fringe of, if not out- 


Latham Shinder recently returned to the United 
States from conducting research at the Univer- 
sity of Zimbabwe. The views expressed in this 
report are the author’s and do not represent those 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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side, social and fiscal legality.” 

Zimbabwe’s reduced tax revenues 
and increasing budget deficits are accel- 
erating the decay of its infrastructure— 
critical to maintaining and increasing 
foreign trade and ahigh standard of liv- 
ing. Reduced tax revenues are becom- 
ing commonplace within many African 
countries. Southern African nations ex- 
perience weak economic growth perfor- 
mance and their external viability is un- 
dermined by high debts. As a result, 
these nations face rampant unemploy- 
ment and deteriorating living standards.’ 
Only 18 percent of Zimbabwe’s 85,237 
kilometers of highway are paved. And 
the communications system, once con- 
sidered the best in Africa, now suffers 
from poor maintenance and only sup- 
plies 247,000 telephones to a population 
of 10.9 million. International and fiscal 
entities are encouraging cash-poor Af- 
rican countries to develop a new tax base 
in the only economic sector with any dy- 
namism—the informal economy. 

Zimbabwe is not the only African 
nation to confront high rates of unem- 
ployment. For example, unemployment 
rates in Benin are equal to those of Zim- 
babwe, where a recession in the formal 
economy has caused the informal 
economy to flourish in recent years. In- 
formal employment is estimated to ac- 
count for 65 percent of Benin’s overall 
employment.* In addition, South Af- 
rica has a 40-percent unemployment 
rate. Although the wages of skilled and 
semiskilled black workers are only 70 
percent of those of white workers, it is 
still double the wages of such workers 
in Taiwan, South Korea, and the Philip- 
pines, taking into account cost-of-living 
differences.* The argument is made that 
in South Africa, like in Zimbabwe, rates 
of unemployment are extremely high, 
and the emphasis must be on first in- 
creasing employment and then increas- 
ing wages and productivity. 

The informal economy is efficient at 
generating job opportunities at a very 
low cost for at least some segments of 
the population.© In some African na- 


tions, self-employment and micro-en- 
terprise activity in the informal economy 
in the late 1980s absorbed some work- 
ers who had lost their jobs in the formal 
economy. 

Jobs in Zimbabwe’s formal economy 
(including civil service jobs, agriculture, 
manufacturing, and export operations) 
are showing negative growth, while 
some jobs in the informal economy (in- 
cluding small businesses, vendors, and 
illegal trade operations) are showing 
positive growth. Jobs in the informal 
economy are difficult for the government 
to regulate and monitor and, hence, may 
be more difficult for the government to 
encourage. Furthermore, these busi- 
nesses generally do not pay taxes, giv- 
ing the government more reason to dis- 
courage growth in the informal sector. 

Although most owners and workers in 
the informal sector pay no taxes, they and 
their families spend income in the formal 
economy. Therefore, an increase in jobs 
in the informal economy may have a posi- 
tive effect on jobs in the formal economy. 
Although large enterprises in the infor- 
mal economy tend to use imported tech- 
nology and a relatively small labor force, 
the smaller enterprises are more labor in- 
tensive and likely to use locally manufac- 
tured equipment.’ With the high unem- 
ployment in Zimbabwe, job creation, par- 
ticularly that focusing on the smaller en- 
terprises in the informal economy, may be 
an important priority. 


Informal versus formal 


Richard Hosier defines two philosophi- 
cal concepts relative to the informal 
economy’s role in society.’ According 
to Hosier, the two conflicting concepts 
are the “evolutionist” and the “involution- 
ist” perspectives. Evolutionists basically 
believe that the informal economy has the 
ability to evolve or grow, and can be used 
to alleviate poverty. They also view the 
informal economy as a reality that will 
continue to exist and that governments 
should strive to support, rather than 
hinder, its growth. 


Involutionists believe the informal 
economy to be a system of labor exploi- 
tation and will not lead to improved stan- 
dards of living for the working poor. 
This concept holds that any promotion 
of the informal economy will further in- 
crease the wage inequality between the 
formal economy’s wage earners, man- 
agers, and capitalists, and low-paid sub- 
sistence workers. Although evolution- 
ists and involutionists seem to have op- 
posite views, there are elements of truth 
in both perspectives. Even if the infor- 
mal economy’s long-term permanence and 
growth potential are proven unstable, or 
even undesirable, the short-term (3 to 10 
years) effects will be positive. 

In South Africa, the informal economy 
is estimated at 16 to 40 percent of gross 
domestic product.’ The majority of those 
surveyed in the township of Khayelitsha 
began their own business out of neces- 
sity, as they were unemployed or in need 
of additional income. In addition, almost 
half of businesses in the sample had cre- 
ated employment for at least one nonfamily 
member." In two cities (Nairobi and Meru, 
Kenya ), approximately 50 percent of all 
firms interviewed had at least one full- 
time employee who was not a family 
member.!! Of the 30,000 informal busi- 
nesses assessed in Dakar, Senegal, each 
employed, on average, just under one ad- 
ditional worker.'? In Benin, 37 percent 
of micro-enterprises employ an addi- 
tional one to four workers.’* It is clear 
that informal businesses are capable of 
supporting and maintaining a work force 
in addition to the owners/operators and 
their families. 

Many businesses in the United States 
are discovering the benefits of outsourcing 
some or all job functions; this concept is 


not alien to the informal sector in Zimbab- 


we. In third world countries, industrial 
“homework” is similar to outsourcing, 
in that parts of a product are manufac- 
tured or assembled at home. Most home- 
work tasks involve simple, unskilled, 
labor-intensive tasks that require little 
capital and few tools. Work is unstable 
and offers no security. Yet, there are a 


variety of reasons that homework and 
other employment continue in the infor- 
mal economy despite these hardships, 
among which is the fact that often no 
jobs are available in the formal economy. 

Zimbabwe has approximately 200,000 
new entrants to the job market each year. 
Some of them are absorbed by small and 
medium-sized companies, but the rate of 
absorption is too low to change unem- 
ployment figures. 

In many countries, most businesses 
in the informal economy are illegal un- 
der existing laws. Some experts contend 
that the businesses, along with illegal 
micro-enterprises, within developing 
countries may be the only possible 
source of income for most people in 
large cities.'4 


Meeting the challenge 


High rates of unemployment in Zimba- 
bwe are causing an economic and cul- 
tural crisis. Zimbabwe’s infrastructure 
is deteriorating, while the country’s hu- 
man capital is underutilized. Many seg- 
ments of the population are not satisfied 
with the current conditions. Given the 
situation of existing and impending cri- 
sis as a result of high unemployment, 
waiting for analysis of long-term rami- 
fications would amount to negligence on 
the part of the government. Businesses 
in the informal economy in most cities 
are a by-product of inadequate educa- 
tion and training, high rates of unem- 
ployment in the formal economy, and the 
poor and working poor striving to im- 
prove their economic conditions. Opti- 
mizing the use of the informal sector can 
have positive short-term effects in alle- 
viating unemployment. 

Countries that have been successful 
at economic growth and reducing pov- 
erty have set two specific objectives. 
First, establish a growth policy that em- 
phasizes employment, utilizing the avail- 
able abundant resource—the labor pool 
of the poor. Second, invest in human 
capital by providing the poor with edu- 
cation and vocational training. In addi- 


tion, decentralization in policymaking 
and implementation can dramatically 
promote employment objectives. 

The challenge confronting all self- 
employed workers in Zimbabwe’s infor- 
mal economy is to make the transition 
from mere survival to an economically 
stronger position. Zimbabwe’s labor 
force totals 3.1 million; approximately 
74 percent of them are in the agriculture 
industry, with low pay.’ If an effective 
program is established under which full 
employment is a goal for Zimbabwe and 
other developing nations, the informal 
economy is an obvious opportunity. 
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At Issue... 


Gains in job security 


The proportion of workers who hold 
contingent jobs—that is, any job that the 
worker does not expect to last—declined 
slightly between February 1995 and Feb- 
tuary 1997. (See table.) While the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) supple- 
ments used to create these estimates were 
intended to identify contingent work- 
ers—those who do not have an implicit 
or explicit contract for ongoing employ- 
ment—the questions are also a useful 
approach to measuring a general sense 
of job security. 

The broad definition of contingent 
worker used here includes those with an 
explicitly temporary job and anyone who 
does not think they could continue to 
work for their employer for as long as 
they wish, even assuming their perfor- 
mance is adequate and that economic 
conditions stay the same. 

The specific questions asked of wage 
and salary workers! were: 


1. Some people are in temporary jobs that 
only last for a limited time or until the 
completion of a project. Is your job 
temporary? 

2. Provided the economy does not change 
and your job performance is adequate, 
can you continue to work for your cur- 
rent employer as long as you wish? 


Taken in another light, these questions 
can be used to measure the worker’s sense 
of job security. In that context, the slight 
decline in the contingency rate could 
suggest that job security had increased 
somewhat in the 2-year period. Whether 
that conclusion is sound would depend on 
whether the decline in contingency or 
“insecurity” is consistent with other data 
from the survey, is broadly spread among 
demographic and economic groups, and 
is supported by other measures of job 
security. 


“At Issue” was prepared by Richard M. Devens, 
Jr, of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
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From within the supplement, data on 
the reasons for contingent work arrange- 
ments provide support for the increas- 
ing job security idea. In 1995, 34.7 per- 
cent of-contingent workers cited eco- 
nomic factors as the reason they were in 
a contingent work arrangement. The 
biggest single reason, cited by nearly a 
quarter of all contingent workers, was 
that they “could only find this type of 
employment.” In February 1997, fewer 
than one-fifth of contingent workers 
were in “the only type of work [they] 
could find.” While the absolute number 
of workers taking contingent jobs for 
economic reasons was declining, the 
number and share citing reasons such as 
family obligations, flexibility of sched- 
ule, and being in school were rising. In 
1995, 41 percent of contingent workers 
reported such personal reasons for ac- 
cepting such arrangements. By 1997, 
more than 48 percent of contingent 
workers cited personal reasons. These 
comparisons indicate that contingency 
was somewhat more likely to be volun- 
tary in 1997. 


The decline in contingency was fairly 
widespread. Contingency rates for men 
and women each declined by half a per- 
centage point, in line with the fall in the 
total. Among the major race and ethnic 
groups, however, the entire decline ap- 
peared to have occurred among black 
workers. Their contingency rate fell by 
a full percentage point, while rates 
among white and Hispanic workers were 
virtually unchanged. Among the nine 
major occupational groups, contingency 
rates fell in six, rose in two, and was un- 
changed in one. Among the ten major 
industry divisions, contingency fell in 
five, rose in three, and was little changed 
in two. In general, the fall in “insecu- 
rity” was widespread among industries 
and occupations and evenly spread 
among men and women. 

Analysts have used statistics on tenure 
with one’s current employer and data on 
displacement to analyze employment se- 
curity. The most recent report on tenure 
found that the overall median tenure had 
risen a bit by the mid-1990s, but the rise 
was very uneven across gender lines. 


Percent 


Total Men Women 


Contingent workers as a share of employed, by sex, race, and Hispanic 
origin, 1995 and 1997 


Percent | 


White Black 


Hispanic 


Share of workers who feel their jobs are not secure has declined slightly 


Among men, median tenure fell between 
1983 and 1996 in nearly every age group. 
The median among all men remained flat 
_ at about 4.0 years, however, as the age dis- 
tribution of employed men shifted to older 
age groups in which workers have longer 
tenure. Median tenure for women had 
changed little from 1983 to 1991, but 
edged up to 3.5 years in 1996. 

Taken together, these observations sug- 
gest that men could feel slightly less se- 
cure while women could feel a bit more 
secure. The latter observation provides 
some support for interpreting the contin- 
gent worker data as suggesting increasing 
employment stability, but the former does 
not. Tenure data, however, must be ana- 
lyzed carefully in studies of job or employ- 
ment security. For example, in periods of 
strong economic growth, median tenure 
could fall because more job opportunities 
are available for new entrants to the labor 
force and experienced workers have bet- 
ter opportunities to take better jobs with 
new employers. In any case, these com- 
parisons are from a time frame that only 
partially overlaps that of the contingent 
worker data. 

Worker displacement in the mid- 
1990s was at a lower level than had been 
the case earlier in the decade. A total of 
2.4 million workers were displaced be- 
tween 1993 and 1994 from jobs that they 
had held for at least 3 years. By com- 
parison, about 2.8 million long-tenured 
workers were displaced in 1991-92. The 
displacement rates for these two periods 
were 3.2 percent for 1993-94 and 3.9 
percent for 1991-92. This decline could 
be interpreted as indicating some degree 
of improved job security as of 1993-94. 
Also, a slight increase in the re-employ- 
ment rate among displace workers from 


75 to 79 percent, may indicate a modest 
rise in employment security as well. 
These data also conform to a general ten- 
dency of displacement to rise and fall 
roughly in step with unemployment. 
While displacement data are not yet 
available for the period covered by the 
contingency supplements, note that job- 
less rates in the first quarters of 1995 
and 1997 were 5.5 and 5.3 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The contingent worker supplements 
to the CPS can be used to obtain useful 
insights on workers’ perceptions of em- 
ployment security. Despite concerns 
about the nature of job security in today’s 
economy, the impression of increasing 
job security the most recent contingency 
data point to seems to be born out by 
most of the complementary data exam- 


Contingency rates by occupation and industry, February of 1995 and 1997 
(In percent) 
Occupation/industry 1995 1997 
PLGL EA Beacen Sareea cnsstosa ecnetecas cacares sentuectasarewcsvscacaseha 4.9 4.4 
Occupation 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ...............-.++. 2.7 2.2 
PMOLESSIONANSPOCIAILY aenssscccenencaecenedeucs scanncsskidestecvsscetwas 6.8 6.1 
Technicians and related SUPPOTT .............:seeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeeee 4.2 4.8 
SAIOS OCCUPATIONS crt scessncussceatesvunvececdusveoredencssuventsuavesesncs 2.6 2.1 
Administrative support, including Clerical ..................0+- 5.8 5.9 
RCHVAC OS a ape tea eee ee eta oe Seas cae es aiy hav vesewe san 5.8 5.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair ..............eceeseeeee 4.6 4.2 
Operators, fabricators and labDOrers ............:.seseeeeeeenee 5.4 4.4 
Farming forestry, ama tiShiin | ea.4cc.cs.0c.eec-nceseencecsenecnaree 5.6 5.9 
Industry 

PANGAGUIRUIN a eee cern teeter eb eenatee se ceiannevaeeuareneaesecnssaeueucessces 5.0 5.3 
ETN RYO acre Sect eine ke Pt 3.6 
CONT SERIE ete aha es wre on saan ca sandeagerdcatsesessareensse 8.4 Tel 
MteeOAC HUIS canes pune cs eupeecstesencssascsaeesenrencsesncenceosacosevens 3.1 2.2 
Transportation and public utilities ............ cee ee eeeeeeeeee 3.0 2.6 
WTIOIOSA OAC eo are ce caren a tscnnepsneancepencstcasacteetisecaseenss 2.3 Pa | 
Belg lO eceaene rea caradiee etna spusivncetesentesacescveseensdeesss 3.0 2.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .............cccceeeeeee 4 ; 


ined. Rising security is consistent with 
data on reasons for contingent work from 
within the supplement itself and is wide- 
spread among sex, occupation, and in- 
dustry groups. A sense of rising secu- 
rity among women is supported by dis- 
placed worker’ data and one common 
interpretation of the tenure data. Among 
men, a similar sense is supported by the 
displaced worker data, but somewhat at 
odds with the tenure data. A sense ris- 
ing security is also consistent with the 
low unemployment rate in 1997. O 


Footnote 


' Self-employed workers and independent con- 
tractors were asked a separate set of questions and 
were classified as contingent if they had been 
working under that arrangement for a year or less 
and expected to remain in that arrangement for a 
year or less. 
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The Law at Work 


Union polling by employers 


In a recent decision, the Supreme Court 
overruled a National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) decision ordering Allen- 
town Mack to bargain with the incum- 
bent union. In Allentown Mack Sales and 
Service, Inc. v. NLRB, the High Court held 
that the NLRB’s employer polling standard 
was rational, but that the finding of the 
Board was not supported by the evidence. 

On December 20, 1990, three man- 
agers of Mack Trucks, Inc., and several 
outside investors bought out Allentown 
Mack from Mack Trucks, Inc. Thereaf- 
ter, Allentown operated as an independ- 
ent dealership. The new management 
dismissed the entire crew of 45 Mack em- 
ployees. During the remainder of the 
month, Allentown rehired 32 of the origi- 
nal employees. Local Lodge 724 of the 
machinists’ union previously represented 
Mack service and parts employees. Dur- 
ing job interviews held after the buyout, 
several employees suggested to the new 
owners that the union had lost support 
among members of the bargaining unit. 
When Local Lodge 724 requested rec- 
ognition for collective bargaining nego- 
tiations, Allentown refused, claiming a 
“good-faith reasonable doubt” as to the 
union’s support. The company then 
polled its employees, who voted 19 to 
13 against the union. Local 724 then filed 
an unfair labor practice charge with the 
NLRB. 

The NLRB’s Operating standard for em- 
ployers considering claiming a “good- 
faith reasonable doubt” of majority sup- 
port presents three options. The employer 
could (1) request a formal, Board-super- 
vised election, (2) withdraw recognition 
from the union and refuse to bargain, or 
(3) conduct an internal poll of employee 
support for the union. Options 2 and 3 
are considered a violation of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, unless the employer 
can show an “objective reasonable doubt” 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Brinton E. 
Bohling of the Office of Employment and Unem- 
ployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 
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of support. The administrative law judge 
held that Allentown lacked such “objec- 
tive reasonable doubt” about Local 724’s 
majority status, and therefore, the poll 
violated Sections 8(a)(1) and 8(a)(5) of 
the National Labor Relations Act.’ The 
NLRB agreed and ordered Allentown 
Mack to recognize and bargain with the 
union. Upon appeal, the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the order. 

The Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion, crafted by Justice Antonin Scalia, re- 
versed and remanded the Circuit Court 
decision in a four-part presentation. Part 
I of the Scalia opinion outlined the facts 
of the case and was supported by a unani- 
mous court. Part II evaluated the claim 
by Allentown that the NLRB’s standard for 
polling employees was irrational. Allen- 
town asserted that the NLRB’s unitary 
standard dictates that a firm can poll 
employees only when it is legally point- 
less to do so. Citing another case, how- 
ever,” Justice Scalia and the majority 
court concluded that the polling standard 
imposed by the Board was “rational and 
consistent” with the Act. While the adop- 
tion of a unitary standard for elections, 
polling, and withdrawal of recognition was 
somewhat “puzzling” to Justice Scalia, the 
majority conceded that it was not wholly 
irrational. The Justice later posed some 
possible reasons the polling standard 
should be either higher or lower than the 
standard for a Board-certified election and 
concluded that splitting the difference 
was not “irrational.” 

In Part II, Justice Scalia discussed 
whether it would be possible for a rea- 
sonable jury to reach the NLRB’s conclu- 
sion that Allentown did not have an “ob- 
jective reasonable doubt” concerning 
majority support of the union. To start, 
Scalia addressed some “semantic confu- 
sion” over the NLRB standard by defining 
what the majority accepts as a “doubt.” 
Taken from the Webster’s dictionary, the 
word should mean “uncertainty” or “dis- 
belief’—that is, a “failure to believe.” 
The Justice went on to rehash the testi- 
mony and evidence presented by Allen- 
town purporting to justify the company’s 


reasonable doubt. The majority opinion 
gave “considerable” weight to the state- 
ments made by the union steward, Ron 
Mohr, regarding the lack of employee 
support for the union. The court also con- 
sidered the testimony of Kermit Bloch, 
a mechanic working Allentown’s night 
shift, who claimed that the union lacked 
majority support among the employees 
on his shift. After reexamination, the 
court concluded, in contrast to the Board, 
that a “reasonable doubt” was warranted 
on the part of Allentown’s management 
and that a reasonable jury could not con- 
clude otherwise. 

Part IV of the Court’s opinion ad- 
dressed the contention made by Allentown 
that the NLRB had, in fact, tacitly replaced 
the standard of an “objective reasonable 
doubt” with a higher standard. Justice 
Scalia cited several law journals and two 
earlier Supreme Court decisions that noted 
the Board’s high evidentiary standard for 
accepting an employer’s “objective rea- 
sonable doubt.” The majority Court went 
on to examine the language of a recent NLRB 
decision, Laidlaw Waste Systems Inc.,° 
that applied the “objective reasonable 
doubt” standard. The Court found, in 
Justice Scalia’s words, that “each sen- 
tence of this [the Board’s] explanation is 
nonsense,” and, referring to two particu- 
lar sentences in Laidlaw, “[the] two sen- 
tences together are not even compatibly 
nonsensical.” The opinion criticized the 
Board for applying in practice a standard 
other than the one enunciated. Citing yet 
another case,‘ the majority found it well 
within the purview of the Court to over- 
turn even an established administrative 
judgment when the Court deemed the 
judgment not to possess “reasoned deci- 
sion making.” 

Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justice 
Breyer, both dissenting in part and con- 
curring in part, wrote two additional 
opinions. Chief Justice Rehnquist’s opin- 
ion was joined by Justices O’Connor, 
Kennedy, and Thomas. Rehnquist took 
issue with the second section of the ma- 
jority opinion, which found the NLRB’s 
standard for polling employees to be rea- 
sonable and consistent, but concurred 


with Parts III and IV of the Scalia opin- 
ion. Justice Breyer submitted an opinion 
joined by Justices Stevens, Souter, and 
_ Ginsburg. The Breyer opinion concurred 
with Parts I and II of the Scalia opinion, 
but dissented from Parts III and IV. 

In Rehnquist’s partial dissent, the Chief 
Justice found the NLRB’s standard to be both 
irrational and inconsistent with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. He noted that 
the Board’s authorizing act does not ex- 
plicitly mention employer polling. Rather, 
the Act grants the Board authority to pro- 
hibit any practices that “interfere with, re- 
strain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise” of their right to bargain under the 
Act.> However, Rehnquist failed to com- 
prehend how a poll administered under the 
NLRB’s substantial rules could be consid- 
ered “coercive” or violate the Act in any 
other way. In fact, the NLRB’s “objective 
reasonable doubt” standard appears in 
some ways to limit an employee’s free 
speech and choice (the latter of which is 
protected under the Act), by disallowing 
a poll that might otherwise remove an 
unpopular union. Aside from disputing 
the statutory authority of the NLRB, Chief 
Justice Rehnquist reasoned that the 
Board could not equate three disparate 
employer actions, each with different 
consequences for industrial peace, into 
a rational unitary standard. Cases such 
as Gissel,° Thomas,’ and Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co.® prescribe that “the 
Board must allow polling when it does 
not coerce or restrain employees. .. . 
[T]he Board must decide how and when 
... but the decision must be rational.” 

Justice Breyer’s dissenting opinion 
took issue with the conclusions found in 
Parts III and IV of the majority opinion. 
In his partial dissent, Breyer challenged 


Scalia’s choice of words used to define 


and clarify the NLRB’s polling standard. 
According to Breyer, the word that most 
needs defining in the Board’s standard 
is “objective.” Breyer did not find 
Allentown’s determination that the union 
lacked majority status “objective,” be- 
cause it was based on a series of incon- 
clusive statements of relatively few em- 
ployees given during job interviews. 


Breyer concluded, as the NRLB had in 
several cases he cited, that “an employee 
statement made during a job interview 
with an employer who has expressed an 
interest in anonunionized work force will 
often tell you precisely nothing about that 
employee’s true feelings.” Breyer dis- 
puted the weight given by the majority 
to Ron Mohr and Kermit Bloch’s state- 
ments, which claimed some insight into 
employee support for the union. Justice 
Breyer forewarned that the outcome of 
Allentown will weaken the system for ju- 
dicial review of administrative action that 
the Supreme Court has carefully con- 
structed over several decades. 


Employer weight restrictions 


The New York Court of Appeals affirmed 
an earlier ruling against 10 former flight 
attendants of Pan American Airlines fol- 
lowing an agreement that Delta Airlines 
would purchase assets from Pan Ameri- 
can. Roberta Brown and several other 
flight attendants and pursers filed suit 
under a New York State law claiming dis- 
crimination after Delta failed to hire them 
because they did not meet the airline’s 
height and weight restrictions. 

The lawsuit was launched after Pan 
American’s bankruptcy declaration in 
the summer of 1991. The airline entered 
into an agreement with Delta whereby 
the latter would acquire a substantial 
portion of Pan American’s assets. Delta 
also agreed to hire approximately 6,000 
Pan American employees, depending 
upon whether they met certain specific 
criteria, including seniority, language 
proficiency, the outcome of personal in- 
terviews, and satisfaction of the least re- 
strictive of Delta and Pan American’s 
small-to-medium weight standards ref- 
erenced in Delta’s height-weight charts. 

The dispute arose as a result of Delta’s 
failure to hire 10 former Pan American 
employees. During its rehiring process, 
Delta interviewed more than 2,600 Pan 
American flight attendants, made job 
offers to approximately 2,000, and ulti- 
mately hired approximately 1,800. The 
complainants-appellants were former 


Pan American flight attendants and purs- 
ers (hereafter referred to simply as at- 
tendants) with at least 14 years of expe- 
rience at the time the airline ceased its 
operations. They filed individual admin- 
istrative complaints against Delta with 
the State Division of Human Rights, al- 
leging unlawful employment discrimina- 
tion. Some complaints alleged discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age, sex, a perceived 
disability such as weight, or a combina- 
tion of these categories. Some also com- 
plained of discrimination on the basis of 
national origin, marital status, or race. 

Following investigations, an admin- 
istrative law judge from the New York 
State Division of Human Rights deter- 
mined that the attendants should be rein- 
stated with backpay and damages for 
mental anguish and humiliation. In par- 
ticular, the judge found both no Federal 
preemption and discrimination of vari- 
ous kinds, including violations based on 
Delta’s preemployment physical exami- 
nations. The judge concluded that there 
were no bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cations relating to Delta’s weight re- 
quirements and preemployment physi- 
cal examinations and that Delta used un- 
lawful preemployment inquiries into the 
applicants’ age, disability, marital sta- 
tus, gender, or national origin. Later, an 
executive deputy commissioner of the 
Human Rights Division sustained the 
gender discrimination complaints and 
claims of unlawful preemployment in- 
quiries concerning national origin or sex, 
but dismissed the remaining claims. The 
commissioner allowed the award of 
backpay, but significantly reduced the 
proposed damages for mental anguish 
and humiliation. 

All parties then filed for a review. The 
appellate division of the New York State 
supreme court annulled the determina- 
tions insofar as they were adverse to 
Delta Airlines. Following the verdict, the 
attendants appealed to the New York 
Court of Appeals, the State’s highest 
court. Judge Joseph W. Bellacosa pre- 
pared the opinion of the unanimous 
court. At the outset, the judge ruled on 
the threshold issue of preemption by the 
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Federal Airline Deregulation Act. Delta 
Airlines had argued that the State dis- 
crimination claims were preenipted by 
the 1978 Federal Act. On appeal, the at- 
tendants countered that their claims were 
not preempted, because Congress in- 
tended to restrict only State regulation 
of airline fares, routes, and services, not 
State regulation of employment prac- 
tices. Judge Bellacosa cited a case heard 
in the Federal Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals that recently had applied the 
same provision.’ The circuit court found 
no preemption by the Federal Airline 
Deregulation Act with respect to com- 
parable age discrimination claims under 
the New York State Human Rights Law. 
The circuit court explained that “whether 
an airline discriminates on the basis of 
age (or race or sex) has little or nothing 
to do with competition or efficiency.”!° 
The New York Court of Appeals agreed. 

Judge Bellacosa then addressed the 
claim that Delta’s weight requirements 
constituted discrimination with regard to 
disability. The court found that the at- 
tendants failed to establish that they were 
members of a medically impaired (and 
therefore protected) class defined under 
the New York Human Rights Law. Noth- 
ing in the record supports the proposi- 
tion that the appellants suffer from a le- 
gally defined or cognizable “medical 
impairment” that restricts their “nor- 
mal bodily function”? by merely being 
overweight. In support of their discrimi- 
nation claim, the attendants offered the 
case of State Div. of Human Rights v. 
Xerox Corp.'* In this case, a discrimi- 
nation claim arose out of the allegation 
that Xerox refused to hire someone be- 
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cause she was obese. The examining 
physician determined that the complain- 
ant, who was 5 feet, 6 inches, and 
weighed 249 pounds, suffered from a 
condition of “gross obesity.”'* In Xerox, 
the court held that the commissioner 
could find that the complainant’s obese 
condition itself constituted impairment 
and, therefore, a disability within the 
scope of the statute. However, Judge 
Bellacosa and the other justices on the 
court of appeals found the Xerox case 
to be legally quite distinct from the flight 
attendants’ case. The attendants offered 
no evidence to establish that they were 
medically incapable of meeting Delta’s 
weight requirements due to some cogni- 
zable medical condition. This element 
was crucial in Xerox, but absent in the 
attendants’ case. 

The attendants’ sex discrimination 
claims were similarly dismissed. The at- 
tendants argued that the weight charts 
constituted sex discrimination because 
they permitted male applicants of a given 
height and age to weigh more than fe- 
male applicants of the same height and 
age. However, Delta countered that it 
utilized separate weight charts to ensure 
that males and females were treated rela- 
tively equally, based on real physiologi- 
cal differences. The charts recognize the 
statistically established norm that men 
of a given height tend to weigh more than 
women of the same height. Delta sub- 
mitted evidence that approximately 90 
percent of its flight attendants were 
women, blunting the claim that Delta 
hiring practices discriminate on the ba- 
sis of gender. 

The attendants’ last claim against Delta 


challenged the company’s preemployment 
inquiries and medical examinations. Ad- 
dressing Delta’s preemployment questions, 
Judge Bellacosa emphasized that under the 
New York Human Rights Law, merely 
establishing that a particular inappropri- 
ate question was asked of an applicant 
is insufficient grounds for attributing cul- 
pability without some causal conse- 
quence, such as a decision not to hire 
the applicant. The court agreed with the 
appellate division that the record did not 
support the contention that inquiries by 
Delta’s representatives contributed to the 
eventual decision not to hire the attend- 
ants. As for Delta’s preemployment physi- 
cal examinations, the court found that these 
routine examinations were not used in dis- 
criminatory hiring practices, but rather 
were necessary to comply with Federal 
Aviation Administration regulations. 
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Précis 


Capital and labor 


The quantity, types, and organization of 
capital and labor services determine a 
Nation’s output, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland’s Eco- 
nomic Trends. The amount invested in 
these accounts is affected, in turn, by the 
economic environment. “For instance,” 
the report says, “growth of the capital stock 
decelerated significantly during the 1970s, 
a period of rampant inflation that magni- 
fied tax rates on capital income and dented 
private investment incentives.” 

The last 6 years, however, have wit- 
nessed a more favorable economic en- 
vironment and a general boom in in- 
vestment. The ensuing rise in the value 
of the capital stock probably also reflects 
the better technology in newer equip- 
ment and gains from the better deploy- 
ment of existing capital. 

In labor services, total hours worked 
have nearly doubled over the past 40 years, 
with only brief setbacks during recessions. 
Moreover, an hour of labor in 1995 can- 
not be directly compared with an hour of 
work in the mid-1950s. More education, 
training, and skills have made labor ser- 
vices more efficient. Adjusting for these, 
according to Economic Trends, “yields 
a steeper time profile of hours worked 
than does the series on observed total 
hours.” Even allowing for such an ad- 
justment, the ratio of capital to labor has, 
with the exception of the 1970s, in- 
creased consistently. 


Democracy pays 


In Democracies Pay Higher Wages, a 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
Working Paper, Dani Rodrik finds “there 
is a robust and statistically significant 
association between the extent of demo- 
cratic rights and wages received by work- 
ers.” Rodrick based this conclusion on 
models that controlled for labor produc- 
tivity, per capita income levels, con- 
sumer prices, and other variables. The 
association of wages with democracy—a 


statistic based on indicators of civil liber- 
ties and political rights—remained posi- 
tive in all these models. 


Wealth and savings 


The national savings rate is critical to the 
capital accumulation that drives economic 
growth, labor productivity, and living stan- 
dards. According to Peter Yoo, writing in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis’ 
National Economic Trends, economists 
thus worry because personal savings as a 
percent of disposable income have 
dropped steadily since the early 1980s. In 
1997, the savings rate by this measure 
stood at less than 4 percent. 

Yoo goes on to investigate the effect of 
adding changes in the value of households’ 
existing assets—in particular the rise in 
stock prices—to our understanding of na- 
tional savings. Increases in the value of 
existing wealth might imply that “markets 
believe existing assets will be more pro- 
ductive in the future, so the increased 
wealth may substitute for capital accumu- 
lation.” 

This broader concept of savings, 
however, has little impact on the way re- 
cent trends in savings would be viewed. 
The broader measure of savings, total 
change in wealth as a percent of dispos- 
able income, is both higher and more 
volatile than the personal savings rate. 
This is not surprising, given the fluctua- 
tions of stock and other asset prices. 
What Yoo finds more important is that 
the alternative measure also turns out to 
show a declining savings rate, despite 
rising stock prices. 


Industrial diversity 


The fedgazette newspaper published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, reprinted a State Industrial Diversity 
Index developed by Regional Financial 
Associates for 1995-96. On a scale 
where 1.00 indicates that a State has an 
industrial structure identical to that of 
the Nation, the average State scored 


0.61. The States with industrial structures 
most like the Nation’s were Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Missouri with index scores 
of 0.83. The District of Columbia and 
Nevada least resembled the Nation, with 
index scores of 0.16 and 0.17, respec- 
tively. 


Different surveys, 
different measures 


One of the frustrations of economics is 
the significant differences in outcome 
that is often the result of seemingly mi- 
nor change in method. Quite often, 
painstaking work is needed to find the 
sources of these differences. A good 
example of this appeared in the Social 
Security Bulletin under the title “Why 
spp [Survey of Income and Program 
Participation] and cps [Current Popula- 
tion Survey] Produce Different Poverty 
Measure Among the Elderly.” Accord- 
ing to the Bulletin, “In terms of poverty 
rates, the SIPP consistently produces 
lower estimates for all subgroups and all 
4 years considered (1987, 1988, 1990, 
and 1991)... .SIPP not only finds fewer 
poor people, it also finds that those 
counted as poor are on average some- 
what better off than their (more numer- 
ous) CPS counterparts.” 

The two surveys found broadly simi- 
lar patterns of income for the elderly: 
Social Security benefits are about 40 per- 
cent of income; property income, 25 per- 
cent; other pensions, 20 percent; and 
wages, 10 percent. But SIPP counted 
more recipients for all sources of in- 
come, albeit often in lower amounts. 
The most important exception is Social 
Security benefits and they are the most 
important reason SIPP recorded poverty 
rates for older Americans that were 
lower by 2-1/2 to 4 percentage points 
than those in the cps. “To summarize,” 
concluded the Bulletin, “differences in 
the reporting of Social Security benefits 
seem to be able to account for at least 
half of the poverty rate differential 
among the elderly in sipPp and cps.” (1 
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Book Reviews 


Moving ahead 


Women Entrepreneurs Moving Beyond 
the Glass Ceiling. By Dorothy P. 
Moore and E. Holly Buttner. Thou- 
sands Oaks, CA, Sage Publications, 
Inc., 1997, 262 pp. $46, cloth; 
$19.95, paper. 


In Women Entrepreneurs Moving Be- 
yond the Glass Ceiling, Dorothy P. 
Moore and E.Holly Buttner present find- 
ings of a study drawn from focus inter- 
views with 129 women entrepreneurs, 
and from responses to questionnaires that 
the women provided the authors. 

There has been a dearth of informa- 
tion about successful women entrepre- 
neurs, given that most small business 
research had centered on entrepreneurs 
who were men. How are women who 
start businesses different from men 
who start businesses? This research 
may be useful on two levels. It meets 
an academic need for insight into the 
characteristics of women who start 
businesses. It may also be helpful for 
women wishing to start their own busi- 
nesses because the narrative provides 
detailed personal insights into prob- 
lems and solutions that struggling 
start-up firms face. 

The profile of the survey entre- 
preneurs indicates that most were 
operating an incorporated service busi- 
ness with annual sales in the $250,000- 
499,000 range. Most were white, 
college-educated, and married with at 
least one child. The profile suggested a 
rather homogeneous group. The 
findings, then, may not be expected to 
reflect the characteristics of a wider 
group of women entrepreneurs. 

The authors’ research strategy is to 
present a rich variety of findings from 
previous studies which were then used 
as test hypotheses for this group of re- 
spondents. The technical tools used to 
analyze the data seem statistically so- 
phisticated and thorough. Factor analy- 
sis appeared to be successful at getting 
to the heart of the reasons for women 
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starting their own businesses. The con- 
tent analysis of the focus groups ap- 
peared to ferret out the respondents’ 
real opinions on the research topics. 
The colorful incidents surfacing in the 
focus group conversations provided the 
feast of information which added to the 
readability of the book. 

In introducing the subject, the au- 
thors points out that “Traditional” 
women entrepreneurs before the 1980s 
tended to be proprietors of small, slow- 
growing service businesses with low 
earnings and equity. 

“Second Generation” women entre- 
preneurs started to appear in the 1980s; 
these were women who met Drucker’s 
definition of one who “drastically up- 
grades the yield from resources and cre- 
ates a new market and a new customer.” 
Many were women who had left corpo- 
rations to start their own firms and were 
in nontraditional female businesses. Re- 
searchers often linked their leaving a pre- 
vious organization to career frustration; 
the corporate environment was stifling. 
However, women who recently became 
business owners who have worked in the 
corporate environment seemed to have 
benefited from the variety of their expe- 
riences there. 

The study suggests that women who 
started their own businesses from a de- 
sire for self-determination and for the 
challenge, with the concomitant re- 
spect, recognition, and self-esteem that 
both self-determination and challenge 
provide. And, moving from a large or- 
ganization to one’s own business re- 
flects a strong desire to be one’s own 
boss. This research failed to support the 
assumption that women with families 
started businesses to help balance work 
and family responsibilities. 

Findings outline the differences be- 
tween women who always intended to 
start their own businesses and those 
who had originally hoped to move up 
in a corporate environment. Women 
entrepreneurs used their previous orga- 
nizations as “incubators” to acquire 
skills which were useful in start-up 


firms. The survey data suggested that 
women hoping to move up in the cor- 
porate environment placed a higher 
value on developing managerial skills 
than did those who had always intended 
to start their own businesses at some 
point in their lives. This latter group 
placed a higher value on marketing and 
technical skills, and each group tended 
to underestimate the value of the skills 
they did not pursue. 

Findings from the research suggest 
that rather than a top-down manage- 
ment style, women entrepreneurs’ man- 
agement style could be thought of as a 
wheel with the owner at the hub con- 
nected to each subordinate by a spoke 
and the employees linked around the 
rim. Female leaders often used a style 
which encouraged participation, shared 
power and information, enhanced oth- 
ers’ self-worth, and excited others about 
their work. Women tend to pay less at- 
tention to formal power and rely more 
on personal power. 

It’s interesting that the model for 
both women’s management style and 
communication style is described as a 
wheel with the woman business owner 
at the center reaching out to others indi- 
vidually along the spokes of the wheel. It 
might be interesting to speculate whether 
or not this style, both in communication 
and in management, may be closely re- 
lated to the size of the enterprise. It is 
difficult to see how a relatively large or- 
ganization could be run in this fashion. 
It would seem that a large organization 
would have to depend on more hierar- 
chal management and communication 
styles while smaller organizations could 
function in this way. 

The authors suggest that the key to 
successfully starting a business is simply 
moving from “know-how” to “know- 
who.” Separate theories of career devel- 
opment may be needed for women and 
men because women are often excluded 
from formal network structure and even 
informal networks, the grapevine. It 
appeared that because of these con- 
straints, women’s networks differed 


from men’s networks. Researchers agree 
that networks are most vibrant when 
people value them without expecting 
benefits. 

Success, measured in terms of busi- 
ness size, sales, and growth, is not the 
yardstick to measure success for women 
owners in this survey. There are multiple 
dimensions of success for women busi- 
ness Owners; internally, personal growth, 
professional development, and improv- 
ing one’s skills seemed more important 
_ than external measures, such as profits 
and business growth. 

A Statistical factor analysis of nine 
measures yields three factors: self-ac- 
tualization (composed of self-fulfill- 
ment and achievement of goals); busi- 
ness performance (composed of profits 
and business growth); and a web effect 
(including employee satisfaction, help- 
ing others, balancing family and work, 
and social contributions) that were of 
underlying importance in measuring 
success for women. 

Women saw starting a business not 
as a career, but as a life strategy. This 
book may shed light into the corners ex- 
posing the reasons for the quickening 
pace of women’s business ownership. 


—Arline Easley 


Women’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Can cutting hours add jobs? 


The Microeconomics of the Shorter 
Working Week. By Marcus Rubin 
and Ray Richardson. Brookfield, 
vT, Ashgate Publishing Co., 1997, 
155 pp. $55.95. 


Cutting hours of work to create jobs is 
prominently on the agenda in Europe, 
and more quietly discussed in the 
United States. This monograph is very 
timely for economists working in this 
field. The book’s essential concern is 
the contentious issue of whether cut- 
ting hours of work will lead to addi- 
tional employment. The impact that 


cutting hours has on productivity is the 
focus of the research. The answer is 
important, obviously, for both sides in 
labor negotiations, and, more impor- 
tantly, is critical to national policy de- 
bates on the question of shortening the 
work week. The authors conclude that 
reduced hours at individual workplaces 
do increase employment, while stressing 
that such findings cannot be generalized 
to the overall economy. 

The book is rich with reference to 
the United Kingdom’s broad literature 
on working hours, beyond the produc- 
tivity question. Major virtues are the 
extensive bibliography, including the 
U.S. literature, and a discussion of sur- 
veys on worker preferences for hours 
of work. 

The book opens with a description 
of competing views of what fuels the 
drive for shorter hours—institutions 
such as labor unions or individual 
choice for more leisure. What the au- 
thors call the economic approach sees 
productivity growth raising living stan- 
dards, resulting in individuals choos- 
ing shorter working hours. The insti- 
tutionalists stress two explanations, 
fear of unemployment or, alternatively, 
joint labor/management anticipation of 
productivity gains as a result of cutting 
hours. Productivity gains are stressed 
by both, but are they a cause or a con- 
sequence of cutting hours? 

Addressing the theory that indi- 
vidual choice drives the shortening of 
hours, the authors report that a num- 
ber of surveys asking what hours 
people want show a dominant prefer- 
ence for the same hours already 
worked, rather than reductions. The 


_ authors here point out that the neoclas- 


sical theory of labor supply uses the 
same approach as neoclassical con- 
sumption theory. Neither deals with 
the phenomena of habit persistence, re- 
vealing the limited value of surveys in 
determining individual choice. 
Chapter two’s review of research on 
the impact that cutting hours has on pro- 
ductivity focuses on the United Kingdom 


but includes U.S. research. This chapter 
is stimulating because the need for fur- 
ther work is apparent. A reader not al- 
ready acquainted with this research, 
however, may be lost in the strong terse 
criticism Rubin and Richardson offer. 
The reader is left wanting new studies 
which might control for the business 
cycle and other variables, for example, 
in estimating the impact of cutting hours. 
The work by Michael White and others 
from the Policy Studies Institute in Lon- 
don comes in for more detailed criticism. 
White’s conclusion that shortening hours 
leads to significant offsetting gains in 
productivity is made to sound implau- 
sible. 

Rubin and Richardson’s own two 
studies, done in 1991 and 1992-94, are 
reported with details on both technique 
and results. Their approach is “micro” 
in that they interviewed or surveyed at 
the plant level, hence the “microeco- 
nomics” of the title. The 1991 research 
found (among other things) that “Nearly 
all managers reported that shorter 
hours agreements had increased produc- 
tivity.” They are to be commended for re- 
porting that, based on their later work, 
they now reject that result. Their view 
that the later study, with repeat inter- 
views with multiple sources is more reli- 
able, is convincing. 

The detailed report of interviews re- 
veals the unreliability of answers by 
both management and labor in re- 
sponse to surveys and interviews. 
Managers saying that cutting hours 
was self-financing because of produc- 
tivity gains may do so to satisfy con- 
cerns of higher management, rather 
than basing the claim on data or stud- 
ies. The detailed discussion of the in- 
terview results is instructive. The au- 
thors report on corporate data short- 
comings, on the disinterest of some 
managements in knowing whether cut- 
ting hours has any impact on produc- 
tivity, and offer suggestions on how to 
strengthen survey and interview re- 
search. 

They conclude from their latest re- 
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search that “Very little of the un- 
doubted growth in labor productivity 
can be attributed to the shorter work- 
ing week.” In light of the frank report 
of problems, however, the confidence 
with which Rubin and Richardson state 
their strong conclusions seems mis- 
placed. 

Both advocates and opponents of 
shorter working hours want to know if 
job gains will be minimized because 
productivity jumps as hours are cut, or 
if the cost will be high because produc- 
tivity does not respond. The research 
reported and referenced in this book 
opens the search for answers. 


—Eugene P. Coyle 


Economist 
Eco-Economics 


Balancing Federal budgets 


Setting National Priorities: Budget 
Choices for the Next Century. Ed- 
ited by Robert D. Reischauer. 
Washington, The Brookings Institu- 
tion Press, 1997, 310 pp. $42.95, 
cloth; $18.95, paper. 


Setting National Priorities is the 10th 
in a series of books by the same title 
published over various years from 1978 
to the present by The Brookings Insti- 
tution which focus on spending and 
taxation issues of the Federal budget. 
Edited by Robert Reischauer, senior 
fellow at The Brookings Institution, 
this edition includes eight essays by 
highly respected economists. The sub- 
jects explored are current policies and 
proposals aimed at reducing the long- 
term projected budget deficits. While 
the subtitle, “Budget Choices for the 
Next Century,” suggests a broad con- 
sideration of the role and scope of the 
Federal Government in our economy, 
most of the articles relate more nar- 
rowly to the immediate concern of 
bringing the Federal budget into bal- 
ance. Very little consideration is given 
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to broader philosophical questions 
about equity, justice, or stability of the 
economic system in relation to the Fed- 
eral budget. Although these issues are 
mentioned in the essays, the main em- 
phasis is on obtaining efficiency as de- 
fined by cutbacks or restructuring to 
eliminate long-run estimates of large 
deficits» Reischauer, in the opening 
article, discusses the political climate 
and the slow economic growth rate in 
relation to the expansion in entitle- 
ments since the mid- 1970s that has 
made the deficit the center of attention 
of this collection of essays. 

In the second essay, Shultze dis- 
cusses both supply side and demand 
side options of spurring economic 
growth in an economy at full employ- 
ment. He concludes that while some 
of the supply side options may be de- 
sirable as long-run policies, there is 
very little that can or should be done 
by either the Federal Reserve to man- 
age demand through money supply or 
by the Federal Government in terms of 
deregulation, tax cuts or tax reform, or 
increased government spending on 
education or infrastructure to alleviate 
the immediate problem of deficits. 
Burtless, Weaver, and Weiner give an 
overview of the Personal Responsibil- 
ity and Work Opportunities Act signed 
by President Clinton in 1996 which 
“does away with welfare as we know 
it.” They point out that the two major 
short-run effects of the act are the loss 
of eligibility by some individuals and 
the increased role of the State. The 
fourth article, again by Reischauer, dis- 
cusses the history of and difficulty in 
further cutting nondefense discretionary 
spending. Steinbruner and Kaufmann 
consider the changing role of interna- 
tional security and suggest that we need 
to look more intensely at cooperative 
and preventive alternatives to modify 
and reduce expenditures on conven- 
tional attack strategies. Cutler does a 
laudable job of explaining the medicare 
history and current problems to the 
uninitiated. While emphasizing the 


immense popularity of this program, 
he discusses possible methods of scal- 
ing back expenditures. Some of the 
methods may bring about a one-time 
ratcheting down of costs, but most op- 
tions result in a decrease in use of 
health care by the elderly. Aaron and 
Gale discuss the popular notion of 
eliminating the Federal income tax and 
replacing it with either a flat, consump- 
tion, sales, or value added tax. They 
determine that such proposals are more 
mirage than miracle. In the final es- 
say, Aaron and Bosworth give a clear 
and comprehensive accounting of baby- 
boomers’ retirement funding sources in- 
cluding Social Security, medicare, and 
medicaid, and explore alternative op- 
tions for funding. To keep future gen- 
erations from bearing an unmanage- 
able burden when the retirement bulge 
begins, they suggest switching to a par- 
tially funded program, invested in a 
mixed private-public portfolio to replace 
the current unfunded Social Security pro- 
gram. 

All of the essays are clearly written in 
highly accessible language. This collec- 
tion is a valuable resource for citizens ea- 
ger to bypass media soundbites, journal- 
ists who want to understand these issues, 
and students of public policy, public 
health, political science or economics. 


—Susan Parks 


Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the February 1998 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?lf 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?ee 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = notelsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

rt = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all pri- 
vate nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are 
_ provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, a 
program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed on 
a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the 


preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the Janu- 
ary—June period. Because of the redesign of 
the survey, seasonally adjusted data back to 
1994 usually are revised. In July, new sea- 
sonal adjustment factors, which incorporate 
the experience through June, are produced 
for the July-December period, but no revi- 
sions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 606— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 1 1-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction work- 
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ers in construction; and nonsupervisory work- 
ers in the following industries: transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. 
These groups account for about four-fifths of 
the total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21—27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Historical 
indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 


_ vice, or both. 


Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of empioyer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employ- 
ees to choose among several benefits, such 
as life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 5O or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979— 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
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strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate workdays 
lost as a percent of the aggregate number of 
standard workdays in the period multiplied by 
total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic index 
that was introduced well over a half-century 
ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 
uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more repre- 
sentative index became apparent. The all-ur- 
ban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1993-95 buy- 
ing habits of about 87 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U coy- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 


workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. = 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quota- 
tions per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
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nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or-central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 


refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred- 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is 
the import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of 
exportation, which is consistent with the ba- 
sis for valuation of imports in the national 


accounts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, how- 
ever, include duty charges. For a given prod- 
uct, only one price basis series is used in the 
construction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39—42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 


compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and capital 
are based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
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services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
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employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. The institutional popu- 
lation is included in the denominator of the 
labor force participation rates and employ- 
ment-population ratios for Japan and Ger- 
many; it is excluded for the United States and 
the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
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layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 


ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993- 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to coun- 
try, BLS has reviewed these methods and de- 
termined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 
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U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994~96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991 to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
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that their hourly compensation is equal to 
the average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 


transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. ri 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
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activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


Institutionalized persons, such as prison 
inmates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the body 
resulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 


ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 
such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of 
events within a single workday or shift. Fa- 
talities that occur during a person’s com- 
mute to or from work are excluded from the 
census, as well as work-related illnesses, 
which can be difficult to identify due to long 
latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally injured 


worker, the fatal incident, and the machinery 
or equipment involved. Summary worker de- 
mographic data and event characteristics are 
included in a national news release that is 
available about 8 months after the end of the 
reference year. The Census of Fatal Occupa- 
tional Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue sum- 
mary information at the time of the national 
news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


sae 1996 
Selected indicators, 1996 1997 
| Le I ll tH IV I ll 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.8 67.1 66.6 66.7 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employment-population ratio 63.2 63.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4) _—~_ 63.6 63.8 63.8 
Unemployment rate....... 5.4 49 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 
LCI Beeneceseoenon 5.4 49 5.6 5.5| 5.3 5.2 5:2 4.8 48 
16 to 24 years.. 12.6 11.8 13.0 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 
25 years and over. 41 3.6 4.3 441 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 
WOMEN ence eseeeenees 5.4 5.0 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.1 5.0 
NGOPZANY ONS enn seesaw ex cweter cea tteninsar dee sec cxatrssevee-saneageneicecee atin 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.0 11.1 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 
25 years and over... 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:’ 
Total... wee] 119,523 | 122,259] 118,471] 119,248} 119,898 | 120,452] 121,138] 121,854] 122,575 
Private sector..... 100,076 | 102,605 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 | 100,953] 101,598} 102,259] 102,829 
Goods-producing. 24,431 24,738 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,750 
Manufacturing.. «| 18,457 18,537 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,541 
SGPVICO OOO CHING cr ai eres case vanoneaeneanetaneecunu ahadep ener «dan mm ered 95,092 97,521 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,825 
Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.4 34.6 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing.. ‘ 41.6 42.0 40.9 41.6 417 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 
QV ONIN 5 225262 e ieee swtcesckinat ap renestabnsp ete enweabieaniutaae maaan 4.5 48 4.3 45 45 4.6 48 4.8 47 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 9 oe 8 oS) 8 6 1.0 
Private industry workers. 3.1 3.4 39 9 6 6 8 8 8 
Goods-producing® 2.8 2.4 a 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 
Service-producing® ca lvaawust cuasvanrauiea commas vaaay ssaeensamuceraareteta bee | 3.2 3.9 11 8 a7 5 44 7 1.0 
State and local government WOrKEIS........cececeseeeseceseeserseeeaeeees 2.6 2.3 5 2 1.3 6 A J 1.3 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


67.1 
64.0 
47 
47 
11.6 
3.4 
47 
10.1 
3.6 


123,487 
103,726 
24,897 
18,632 
98,591 


34.6 
42.1 
49 


y Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 
Selected measures 
| i} tT IV 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
SEMEN IONSINEN oii ov ndespna hsv scceaeichs ness stidvesnanesonsaneoseve 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 
RUD VAUS MOP AUINA soars vat ranssasaseny vscccvut Susvedcacsenvaveoutecssidsssnes 8 8 8 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.3 3.8 1.0 8 9 6 9 v4 1-2 9 
3.4 3.9 14 1.0 ari 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 3.3 1.7 1.4 6 FY 4 5 9 12 6 A 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods 2.8 4 8 1.2 a 7 =5 —4 2 —1 
Finished consumer goods. =r 3.6 5 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6 —2 4 -.8 
GOGH) GQUIPMONG 2.592 ccec-encxneen ernmpxeenennaeuennsemsnavesd 4 0 A -—A -—7 1.0 a -5 -7 6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........... TF -A -.2 1.0 4 —6 -.3 al te -.8 

STEM G AIROTIGIS  osoi css nxn asacsccsrede ses vact sas etopcesassntivostretvaceresoasese 14.7 -2.5 3.8 3.0 -4 Ta -11.5 -.4 1.3 -1.0 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 1.6 2.2 3.5 2.2 
Nonfarm business sector.... 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. os Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 


Components 1997 1996 1997 
IV un ]om |ow 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business sector. 4.0 41 3.6 3.7 4.2 


All persons, nonfarm business sector... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CCAINITREViv eR FETTAP »-caeedoract cee oe eee cee eee 


Private nonfarm. 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 
Union........ 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 21 
Nonunion............+ 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 


State and local governments.... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Civilian nontarm* 
Private nonfarm.... 
MON cenumcrncassceren 
Nonunion........... ‘ 
State and local government. ...........::sssesesseteeeeeeactseeeseseaseseed 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 
Employment status 1 
1996 1997 Jan. i cca Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. L Oct. Nov. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 200,591 | 203,133 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 
Civilian labor force.. .| 133,943 | 136,297 | 135,729 | 135,689 | 136,115 | 136,043 | 136,060 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 
Participation rate. : 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 
Employed........:::esseseseceee 126,708 | 129,558 | 128,541 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio’. 63.2 63.8 63.5 63.5 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 
Unemployed. 7,236 6,739 7,188 7,174 7,080 6,768 6,566 6,814 6,633 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 
Unemployment rate... 5.4 49 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.0 48 5.0 49 49 49 48 46 47 47 


Not in the labor force.......4 66,647 | 66,837] 66,556] 66,700] 66,398] 66,631] 66,772] 66,794] 66,872] 66,960] 67,131] 67,361] 67,077] 66,929] 66,745 
| Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


| Et | | rae 89,879! 99,446] 99,556] 99,604] 89,680) 89,776] 99,829] 99,888] 89,982] 90,068] 90,140] 90,251] 90,339] 90,391 
Civilian labor force. y 69,166 | 68,949] 68,872] 69,040] 69,107} 68,990] 69,157| 69,171 69,198 | 69,136] 69,193 | 69,500} 69,561 69,652 
{i Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 TAKA 76.9 7A wea 76.9 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 771A 
1} Employed.........:ssscceereeee 64,897 | 66,284] 65,856| 65,860| 66,031 66,198 | 66,309] 66,258] 66,361 66,386 | 66,298] 66,337] 66,824] 66,676] 67,008 

MH Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 73.2 73.7 73.6 73.5 73:7 73.8 73.9 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 741 
Agriculture.......... 2,356 2,356 2,369 2,313 2,357 2,411 2,402 2,398 2,390 2,311 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 

Nonagricultural 

industries 62,541 63,927 | 63,487| 63,547] 63,674] 63,787] 63,907| 63,860} 63,971 64,075 | 63,915] 64,039] 64,501 64,362 | 64,726 


Unemployed | 3,146 2,882 3,093 3,012 3,009 2,909 2,681 2,899 2,810 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 
Unemployment rate... 4.6 4.2 45 44 44 4.2 3.9 4.2 41 44 41 41 3.9 41 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Col I ya tN 97,050 | 97,889] 97,520] 97,571] 97,638] 97,685| 97,767] 97,834| 97,919] 98,000] 98,082] 98,144} 98,212/ 98,300} 98,420 
Civilian labor force............. 58,094 | 59,198 | 58,832] 58,791| 59,070] 58,975] 59,129) 59,195| 59,232} 59,362] 59,432| 59,338| 59,348) 59,624) 59,652 
Participation rate. 59.9 60.5 60.3 60.3 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 
55,311 | 56,613] 56,078] 56,021] 56,322] 56357| 56,488] 56,575] 56,693] 56,789) 56,883} 56919] 56,953] 57,255| 57,040 


Employed 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio’............. 57.0 57.8 57.5 57.4 57.7 67.7 57.8 57.8 57.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 
Agriculture...... 827 798 787 774 752 775 760 755 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 

Nonagricultural 
industries...............+ 54,484 | 55,815 | 55,291| 55,247] 55,570] 55,582] 55,728] 55,820] 55,862] 55,965] 56,057] 56,105] 56,120} 56,410} 56,229 
Unemployed.........000044 2,783 2,585 2,754 2,770 2,748 2,618 2,641 2,620 2,539 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 
Unemployment rate... 48 44 47 47 47 44 45 44 43 43 43 41 4.0 4.0 44 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
14,934] 15,365] 15,318) 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300] 15,336] 15,359] 15,382] 15,420] 15,483] 15,478] 15,459) 15,427 
Civilian labor force. 7,806 7,932 7,948 8,026 8,005 7,961 7,941 7,854 7,891 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 

Participation rate......... 52.3 51.6 $1.9 52.6 52.4 52.0 $1.9 §1.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 
EMployed.......scsceseeeseeee 6,500 6,661 6,607 6,634 6,682 6,720 6,697 6,559 6,607 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 43.5 43.4 43.1 43.5 4.8 4.9 43.8 42.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 4.9 44.3 45.6 
Agriculture............0+++4 261 244 297 253 278 276 256 236 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 


population’ 


Nonagricultural 
industries 6,239 6,417 6,310 6,381 6,404 6,444 6,441 6,323 6,376 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 
Unemployed 1,306 1,271 1,341 1,392 1,323 1,241 1,244 1,295 1,284 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 
M Unemployment rate... 16.7 16.0 16.9 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 
"iil | White 
4 Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ ieee ioe: pace aig 168,317 | 169,993 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 
Civilian labor force...........-. 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,311 | 114,326 | 114,597 | 114,567} 114,562 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 
a 67.2 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 
Employed.......eseeeseceeesed 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,154] 109,211 | 109,528 | 109,721 | 109,906 | 109,779 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.1|) ' 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 
Unemployed.........cs02004 5,300 4,836 5,157 5,115 5,069 4,846 4,656 4,880 4,771 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 
Unemployment rate... 47 4.2 45 45 44 4.2 41 43 4.2 4.2 42 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ ence pre 23,604 | 24,003 | 23,847] 23,872] 23,895] 23,923] 23,950} 23,978| 24,006| 24,043] 24,081| 24,117| 24149] 24,180] 24,196 
Civilian labor force.... 15,134 15,529 15,380 15,420 15,438 15,389 15,424 15,426 15,524 | 15,728 15,691 15,555 15,638 15,709 15,788 
Participation rate......... 64.1 64.7 64.5 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.3 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 
Employed.......cccccseseeees 13,542 13,969 13,736 13,722 13,816 13,864 13,837 13,836 14,040 14,237 14,180 14,067 14,128} 14,149 14,316 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.........-... 57.4 58.2 57.6 57.5 57.8 58.0 57.8 57.7 58.5 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 
Unemployed | 1,892 1,560 1,644 1,698 1,622 1,525 1,587 1,590 1,484 1,491 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 
Unemployment rate... 10.5 10.0 10.7 11.0 10.5 | 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual averai 
Employment status 1997 1998 


Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. 


20,013 
13,669 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force. So 

Participation rate......... 


19,213 | 20,321 
12,774 | 13,796 
66.5 67.9 


20,067 | 20,119} 20,180} 20,236} 20,293) 20,351] 20,407} 20,464] 20,519] 20,575| 20,629} 20,741 
13,634 | 13,666} 13,601 13,760 | 13,814] 13,861 13,886 | 13,861 13,896 | 13,880] 13,973] 13,954 
67.9 67.9 67.4 68.0 68.1 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 


Employed............2--seseseos 12,726 12,529 | 12,533 | 12,514] 12,713] 12,751 12,772 | 12,867 | 12,807] 12,806] 12,921 12,921 12,988 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” deci 62.6 62.4 62.3 62.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 
Unemployed............0000 1,069 1,105 1,133 1,087 1,047 1,063 1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 
Unemployment rate... ead 8.1 8.3 8.0 7.6 Tat 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.5 6.9 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
In thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 


Selected categories 


1996 | 1997 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Characteristic al 
=mployed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 128,541 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 
68,207 | 69,685 | 69,209] 69,248] 69,415] 69,565] 69,765] 69,586] 69,711] 69,748| 69,656| 69,785] 70,352] 70,195] 70,518 
58,501 59,873 | 59,332] 59,267] 59,620} 59,710} 59,729] 59,806] 59,950) 59,999] 60,105] 60,125] 60,223] 60,582] 60,565 


Married men, spouse 


PICSOM Erne tccaxet sespiscaressirnd 42,417 42,642 42,815 42,489 42,502 42,426 42,357 42,476 42,582 42,680 42,648 42,771 42,967 42,952 42,977 
Married women, spouse 
present... 32,406 32,755 32,717 32,597 32,690 32,549 32,520 32,654 32,813 32,861 32,846 32,978 32,840 32,975 32,793 


Women who maintain 
CU Ie len oe 2 eee am 7,363 7,775 7,536 7,585 7,696 7,790 7,820 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,955 1,912 1,901 1,952 1,917 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,457 1,444 1,373 1,433 1,438 1,442 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 
Unpaid family workers......... | 56 51 60 18 59 62 52 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 


Nonagricultural industries: < = 
Wage and salary workers....... 114,171 | 116,983 | 115,431 | 115,949 | 116,413 | 116,515 | 116,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 
Government........... «| 18,217 18,131 | 18,247] 18,144] 18,067] 18,048] 17,863) 18,113] 18,303] 18,203) 18,109} 18,075) 18,170] 18,248) 18,421 
Private industries... 95,954 | 98,852] 97,184] 97,805] 98,346] 98,467] 99,011} 98529} 98,843] 99,169] 99,194] 99,560} 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 
Private households. 928 915 1,002 894 882 923 948 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 
95,025 | 97,937] 96,199] 96,911] 97,464] 97,544] 98,063] 97,641 | 97,932] 98,234] 98,317 | 98,683] 99,003} 99,209] 99,123 
8,971 9,056 9,399 9,112 9,219 9,124 9,098 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 


Self-employed workers. 


Unpaid family workers. 122 120 168 136 109 133 142 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
IGRSONS com sarercadriensaen>s 4,315 4,068 4,319 4,250 4,162 4,360 4,060 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONS cencsvssenesss-3s 2,388 2,286 2,391 2,365 2,340 2,402 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 
Could only find part-time 
WOMucecbectiennunentrstcasccs 1,605 1,468 1,564 1,550 1,519 1,625 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 
Part time for noneconomic 
WOASORS heer nseerstincsnnss 17,770 18,149 18,210 | 18,061 18,144 18,155 18,218 18,205 18,055 18,096 17,901 18,113 18,083 18,386 18,515 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
NOB ONVS ices ion hac coach xs 4,123 3,879 4,099 4,075 3,957 4,204 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS........-.eeceereees 2,263 2,167 2,273 2,259 2,210 2,279 2,166 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 
Could only find part-time 
work... 1,576 1,433 1,527 1,521 1,484 1,599 1,402 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOBSONS. sire tessnvensisiscian sn 17,150 17,564 17,575 17,461 17,559 17,588 17,654 17,577 17,452 17,521 17,381 17,537 17,486 17,791 17,898 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 
| Annual average 


Selected categories 


1996 1997 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ee ee —— 
Characteristic 
Total, all WOPKEIS........ceccccecseseerssesseeserseeeee 5.4 49 5.3 5.3 §:2 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 16.7 16.0 16.9 17.3 16.5 15.6 
Men, 20 years and over. 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 44 4.2 
Women, 20 years and over.... 4.8 4.4 47 47 47 4.4 
White, total 47 4.2 45 45 4.4 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.2 13.6 14.1 14.6 14.1 13.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.5 14.3 15.1 14.8 15.1 14.6 
\ Women, 16 to 19 years.. 12.9 12.8 13.1 14.4 13.0 12.2 
meal Men, 20 years and over 41 3.6 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
ea Women, 20 years and ovet............+. 4] 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.7 
* Black, total. 10.5 10.0 10.7 11.0 10.5 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 
ay] Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 33.6 32.4| 341 33.6 32.1 31.9] 33.9 32.2 30.0 30.4} 32.7 29.5 33.3 34.4} 30.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 36.9 36.5 40.9 36.8 | 40.5 37.7} 34.5 39.1 34.6] 33.9 37.6 | 30.1 35.0} 36.2 31.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 30.3 28.7 27.7 30.4} 346) 263 33.3 25.5 25.9 27.2 28.6 | 28.8 31.9 33.1 28.5 
iit Men, 20 years and over.... 4 9.4 8.5 9.0 8.8 8.9 8.4 8.4 9.0 8.3 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 8.6 7.9 
Women, 20'years and ovet..........-++. | 8.7 8.8 9.3 10.0 9.2 8.6 9.2 9.0 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 
Hispanic origin, total... 8.9 7.7 8.2 8.1 8.3 8.0 7.6 77 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.5 6.9 
Married men, spouse present............, 3.0 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 27 27 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 
Women who maintain families...........] 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.8 8.7 7.9 79 8.0 7.6 8.0 78 7.8 8.1 at) 7.6 
Full-time workers 5.3 48 6.2 5.1 5.1 4.8 4.8 4.9 48 4.7 47 47 4.4 4.6 45 
Part-time workers 5.8 5.5 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers. 5.5 5.0 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 5.0 48 47 4.8 47 
Mining.... 5.1 3.8 5.3 4.0 3.9 2.3 3.3 2.8 41 49 3.4 45 3.3 3.3 4.0 
Construction. 10.1 9.0 9.8 9.1 9.4 8.8 8.6 8.8 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 79 
Manufacturing.. 4.8 4.2 46 45 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 
Durable goods.. Fe 45 3.5 4.3 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 
Nondurable Qoods..........:.:ccssesesesees 6.2 5.1 5.0 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.4 5.0 5.3 48 44 49 45 
Transportation and public utilities......... 41 3.5 4.0 41 3.9 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade. a 6.4 6.2 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.4 64 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 2.7 3.0 3.4 ee | 3.2 3.3 3.1 25 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 
Services 5.4 46 4.9 4.9 49 4.6 47 47 4.4 45 4.6 4.3 4.4 45 43 
Government workers... St 2.9 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.5 2.8 eh 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 Zit 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers......, 10.2 9.1 8.7 9.0 9.3 9.5 7.6 10.4 8.4 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 8.7 8.1 8.9 8.8 8.4 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.8 77 8.0 77 75 7.6 tA 
High school graduates, no college 47 43 4.4 45 44 4.2 4.2 44 4.2 43 4.2 4.2 3.8 41 3.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
. Oise csses sete netnis coca aeeee 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2 
eS College graduates................csssesseeeeereee 2.2 2.0 2.4 24 21 2.0 2.1 24 24 21 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.9 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
bp’ 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Annual average | 


Less than 5 weeks 


5 to 14 weeks 2,287 1,971 
15 weeks and over... 2,316 1,811 
15 to 26 weeks...... - 1,053 773 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET......ecsesecsesneeees 1,262 1,038 
Mean duration, in weeks. 15.6 


Median duration, in weeks.............. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
ot 
unemployment 1996 1997 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
1 
RMU NS ENG eee eneirencesacsscrcakace 3,370 3,037 | 3,191] 3,147] 3,148] 3,038} 2,961] 3,094] 2,954] 3,010] 3,007] 2,934] 2,886] 2,991] 2,807 
On temporary layoff. 1,021 931 953 949 993 958 909 928 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,349 2,106} 2,238] 2,198) 2,155] 2,080} 2,052] 2,166} 2,060) 2,119] 2,114] 1,971] 2,071] 2,030] 1,947 
Job leavers 774 795 861 804 797 776 808 827 812 894 853 732 655 692 808 
Reentrants 2,512 2,338 2,499 2,608 2,497 2,422 2,338 2,333 2,263 2,173 2,263 2,247 2,229 2,170 2,229 
New entrants... 569 596 623 617 569 573 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 
Percent of unemployed 
MERNGSETS! deo ooaxsecncccece: 45.1 44.6 43.8 44.6 44.6 44.3 45.7 44.8 45.4 45.0 45.4 45.6 46.7 44.1 
On temporary layoff... 13.8 13.3 13.2 14.1 14.1 13.6 13.7 13.6 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 
Not on temporary layoff. 31.3 31.3 30.6 30.5 30.6 30.7 32.0 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 
Job leavers..... 11.8 12.0 11.2 11.3 11.4 12.1 12.2 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 
Reentrants... 34.7 35.0 36.3 35.4 35.6 35.0 34.5 34.3 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 
New entrants... 8.4 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.4 8.6 wT) 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’ 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.0 
Job leavers.. 6 6 6 7 6 5 a) 5 6 
Reentrants... 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Sex and age 
1996 1997 Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
Total, 16 years and over... 5.4 49 5.3 5.3 §.2 5.0 48 5.0 49 49 49 48 4.6 47 47 
16 to 24 years........ 12.0 11.3 12.0 12.0 11.7 11.3 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.2 144 10.9 10.6 10.8 
16 to 19 years.. 16.7 16.0 16.9 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 
16 to 17 years.. 18.9 18.2 17.8 19.5 19.0 18.4 18.3 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 
18 to 19 years 15.2 14.5 16.2 15.2 14.9 13.6 13.9 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 
20 to 24 years.. 9.3 8.5 9.2 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.2 8.4 7.9 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 
25 years and over.. 4.2 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 or 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 
25 to 54 years... 43 3.9 4.2 4.2 44 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 
55 years and over... 3.4 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 27 
Men, 16 years and ovel...........045 5.4 49 5.3 5.1 6.1 4.9 4.5 5.0 4.8 48 48 4.8 45 47 45 
16 to 24 years 12.6 11.8 12.7 12.1 12.1 11.8 10.7 11.9 11.5 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 14.1 11.2 
16 to 19 years 18.1 16.9 18.3 17.9 17.9 17.4 15.7 18.2 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 
16 to 17 years.... 20.8 19.1 20.3 19.7 20.9 20.2 18.5 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 
18 to 19 years... 16.3 15.4 16.9 15.7 16.1 15.5 14.0 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 144 14.9 
20 to 24 years.... 9.5 8.9 9.5 8.8 8.8 8.7 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 
25 years and over... 4A 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.8 and 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 
25 to 54 years 4.2 Si. 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.8 Sh 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 
55 years and over. 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 an 
Women, 16 years and over........... 5.4 5.0 5.3 55 5.3 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 47 4.6 4.8 
16 to 24 years... 11.3 10.7 11.3 11.8 11.2 10.8 11.3 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 
16 to 19 years 15.2 15.0 15.4 16.7 15.0 13.7 15.6 14.7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 
16 to 17 years. 16.9 17.2 15.1 19.3 17.0 16.6 18.1 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 13.6 15.4 14.7 13.7 11.6 13.9 14.2 14.8 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 
20 to 24 years.... 9.0 8.1 8.9 8.8 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.5 75 7.9 TS 7.4 7.4 7.6 97 
25 years and over... 4.3 3.9 4A 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 Nee 3.6 3.6 3.7 
44 41 43 44 4.3 3.9 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 4A 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 
3.5 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 2.7 2.6 2.1 2.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Alabama 
Alaska.. 


California... 


Colorado. 
Connecticut 
Delaware........ 

District of Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia... 
Hawaii... 


Illinois... 
Indiana.... 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 


Maryland:-nt.cc.-ccussce-» 
Massachusetts.. 
Michigan..... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi 


P = preliminary 


Nov. Dec. 
1997 | 1997° 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 


Ohio.... 
Oklahoma.. 


Tennessee.... 


PO 0 z i -8|| Vermont..... 
Virginia... 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin.. 


New Hampshire... 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.... 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island... 


South Carolina. 


1.9 
i 4.0 

3.9 3.1 

6.1 49 

8.2 6.1 

6.2 6.2 

42 3.5 

a2 1.9 

5.0 45 

3.9 3.7 

6.3 5.3 

48 48 

5.0 4.8 

hc OES 6.1 3.5 
3.3 2.8 

5.1 54 

5.3 5.0 

3.4 2.9 

Nee 4.6 3.6 
4.2 3.6 

6.3 4.2 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State 


Nov. Dec. 


Alas Gtisecny-snscxesvsnexcestwesisvinvcseeneke 


Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California... 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware.... 
District of Columbia.. 
Florida. 


Georgia... 
Hawaii. 
Idaho... 
Ilinois.. 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 


Maryland 
Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


P = preliminary 


Wyoming. 
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1997 1997° 
1,836.5 1,854.4 1,857.2 || Missouri 2,626.0 
| 263.0 266.8 266.2 || Montana.. 368.7 
1,937.1 2,020.3 2,025.8 || Nebraska. 864.1 
4,092.7 1,103.1 1,105.8 |} Nevada....... 911.8 
12,944.5 | 13,268.8] 13,309.4 || New Hampshire... 576.0 
x 1,921.5 1,958.9 1,968.2 || New Jersey... 3,746.8 
| 1,596.5 | . 1,628.3 1,632.8 712.8 
382.1 394.6 396.1 8,086.0 
620.7 609.0 608.5 3,674.1 
6,283.3 6,488.6 6,509.8 321.4 
3,571.0 3,681.3 3,703.5 5,382.5 
528.2 527.2 525.2 1,410.2 
498.0 505.8 502.9 1,550.2 
5,714.4 5,781.7 5,788.9 || Pennsylvania. 5,361.4 5,470.9 5,467.6 
2,825.7 2,856.0 2,862.4 || Rhode Island 445.6 452.1 
1,392.1 1,412.6 1,416.0 || South Carolina.. 1,684.1 1,731.5 
1,247.4 1,276.1 1,275.6 |} South Dakota. 351.4 354.9 356.4 
1,688.6 1,716.1 1,724.2 || Tennessee 2,556.2 2,571.0 2,576.3 
1,829.6 1,849.7 1,849.6 8,353.0 8,556.5 8,580.7 
540.8 555.9 556.5 973.6 1,013.9 
2,223.1 2,263.2 2,266.4 || Vermont 275.9 279.6 
3,075.9 3,149.6 3,158.6 || Virginia... 3,175.8 3,251.2 3,263.0 
4,376.2 4,429.2 4,449.1 || Washington... 2,448.3 2,530.7 2,536.7 
2,453.7 2,503.3 2,510.9 || West Virginia..... 701.5 712.4 711.7 
1,096.5 1,108.4 1,106.5 || Wisconsin... 2,629.0 2,684.0 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 


Aanwa average 
yee | 1007" 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Dec.” | Jan. 


122,492 | 122,792 | 123,083 | 123,512 | 123,867 | 124,225 
102,688 | 103,078 | 103,334 | 103,749 | 104,095 | 104,444 
24,765 | 24,771 | 24,814] 24,888] 24,988] 25,123 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 


Mining’. 573 576 574 572 §74 574 
Metal mining.. 54 54 53 54 54 §3 
Oil and gas extraction. 321 323 323 322 322 324 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

ORCApN TUGSIS. NE esc 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 106 108 107 

COnStructiOn.........csssereseseresseeee §,542 5,609 5,599 5,628 §,622 §,625 5,637 §,642 5,650 §,682 5,742 §,834 


General building contractors..... 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,327 1,342 1,360 


Heavy construction, except 


1,287 


REID sons cs, const renee 774 791 77 767 777 766 761 764 762 758 759 772 780 
Special trades contractors. 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,581 3,596 3,628 3,694 
Manufacturing. 18,465 18,475 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,518 18,514 18,555 18,553 18,590 18,634 18,672 18,715 
Production workers. 12,758 12,762 12,771 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,815 12,818 12,851 12,882 12,913 12,943 
Durable goods........... 10,821 10,836 | 10,848) 10,856} 10,864] 10,891 10,910} 10,957} 10,952] 10,985] 11,020} 11,047] 11,089 
Production workers... 747 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,545 7,570 7,592 7,622 
Lumber and wood products..... 789 793 797 799 800 797 796 798 798 800 800 807 810 
Fumiture and fixtures.............. 506 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 §11 513 515 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROG ericssccd 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 543 542 544 546 
Primary metal industries.......... 709 710 708 709 708 711 713 716 716 717 718 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,482 1,485 1,488 1,496 
Industrial machinery and 
QGVIPMONM gs sns, oecicks anceccennd 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,168 2,176 2,184 2,186 2,193 
Computer and office 
QQUIPMENE........eeceeeeeeeeseeeeed 372 375 378 379 381 385 384 386 384 386 387 
Electronic and other electrical 
AQUIPMENL. 0... .eserereceeereresene 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,666 1,673 1,678 1,686 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOMIES...........cseeee cee 614 618 622 628 632 637 639 644 647 651 655 
Transportation equipment....... 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,840 1,849 1,868 1,867 1,873 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMENK..........eeeeeeceeeeed 969 957 960 967 965 985 973 977 995 987 991 
Aircraft and parts.............06 491 495 498 505 §10 514 515 518 §21 525 527 
Instruments and related 
Products............. aS 853 855 854 856 859 858 858 859 860 862 864 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WAGUESERGS Scouser th tosssinccecsaseccsl 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 385 381 385 388 
Nondurable goods......... 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,614 7,625 7,626 
Production workers... <u 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 §,310 5,290 5,300 §,306 §,312 §,321 5,321 
Food and kindred products....., 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 1,705 1,707 
TOBACCO PFOGUCTtS.........ececeeees 42 41 41 41 41 40 40 41 42 40 39 
Textile mill products.............. 612 609 609 607 608 604 605 604 602 604 601 
Apparel and other textile 
products... 827 822 818 816 810 810 803 800 796 795 790 
Paper and allied products. 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 675 676 677 678 


1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,551 1,554 1,556 
1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 


Printing and publishing............ 
Chemicals and allied products 


Petroleum and coal products.. 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 137 138 138 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Product... 988 988 988 989 986 991 990 993 992 996 1,002 
Leather and leather products.. 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 89 88 87 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............4 96,674 | 97,004} 97,182] 97,3842] 97,727] 97,727] 98,021} 98,269] 98,624] 98,879] 99,102 


6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,473 6,497 6,495 6,470 6,519 
4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,232 4,247 4,243 4,213 4,253 


226 225 226 230 229 225 227 226 229 230 233 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit. 455 460 458 457 461 464 457 458 459 461 463 
Trucking and warehousing 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,710 1,702 1,697 1,707 
Water transportation. ay 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 178 177 175 172 
Transportation by Qi... 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,221 1,222 1,196 1,223 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 432 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 440 440 441 
Communications and public 

RHINOS... ccc 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,252 2,257 2,266 
Communications... 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 1,385 1,390 1,395 1,405 

Electric, gas, and sanitary 
BOR VCR dices nscdanses connor ventana. 873 872 869 869 864 865 865 862 861 
Wholesale trade... 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,712 6,746 6,776 


22,472 | 22,496 


Retail trade.........ccscsesereneeneenes 22,026 | 22,079] 22,159] 22,189] 22,215] 22,258 


Building materials and garden 


supplies... ct 932 928 930 929 926 926 936 945 
General merchandise stores.. 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,824 2,884 2,897 
Deparment Stores... 2,450 2,458 2,470 2,474 2,530 2,561 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 

Annual average 1997 
May June | July 


3,474 3,477 3,478 f 3,480 3,482 3,487 | 3,502 


Industry 


FOOd 'StOVOS:icccvccccccvenesecesscossree=: 
Automotive dealers and 


S@FVICE StatiONS............eeeeee 2,307 2,311 2,315 2,319 2,316 2,315 2,318 2,331 

New and used car dealers 1,051 1,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,057 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,107 1,103 1,104 1,105 }* 1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 
Furniture and home furnishings 

stores... 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,049 
Eating and drinking places. 7,552 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595} —7,639 7,626 
Miscellaneous retail , 

establishments...............006 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,856 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 
Finance........ 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427 


2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,048 
1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 


Depository institutions 
Commercial banks... 


Savings institutions..... 255 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 
Nondepository institutions....... §33 530 534 539 542 §43 545 549 554 
Security and commodity 

DRGKGMS scqrapaascenesstcctvavensavesnee 572 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 
Holding and other investment 

offices 214 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 225 


2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 
1,505 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,511 


Insurance. 
Insurance Carriers...............-+.-4 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

AN SEFVICE........ceeccecsesereeseeeee 

Real estate. 


Services’ o 
Agricultural services..............-.+- 
Hotels and other lodging places 
Personal services =e 
Business services... 

Services to buildings.. eee 
Personnel supply services...... 
Help supply services............. 
Computer and data 
processing services.............. 
Auto repair services 
ANd Parking.............ceesceseeeeees 
Miscellaneous repair services... 
Motion pictures............cscceceeseees 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVICOS. sacavtivenccensusbncaspuvcureasos 


713 716 717 719 719 720 721 722 721 
1,402 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,422 1,423 


34,990 | 35,091 35,176 | 35,334] 35,451 | 35,522) 35,684] 35,702 | 35,850 
647 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 680 
1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,756 
1,195 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,187 
7,476 7,521 7,577 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,732 
893 897 896 902 903 903 901 894 902 
2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,732 2,762 
2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,423 


1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,360 1,375 


1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,145 
380 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 
530 532 529 528 532 537 539 550 549 


1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 


Health services...........::.sseseeeees 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 


Offices and clinics of medical 


GOCOrS ik. te- Se. wiseansesecseeenes 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,745 1,754 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 
Hospitals... 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 
Home health care services.. 677 676 678 684 682 682 685 685 684 
Legal services 942 943 946 951 952 953 957 957 962 


Educational services 
Social services......... 


2,042 2,046 2,047 2,062 2,062 2,074 2,089 2,094 2,105 
2,432 2,438 2,445 2,458 2,466 2,474 2,494 2,497 2,502 


Child day care services. 578 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 597 

Residential care.. fe 684 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 707 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens................. 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 


Membership organizations........ 
Engineering and management 


2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 


SORVICOS exc cccsssncnsesancceaansseresroet 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,038 
Engineering and architectural 
SOPVICOS -cccecsescetesaccasvaeenccernsavs 857 862 866 869 869 877 878 881 886 
Management and public 
relations 913 919 923 936 941 950 959 968 969 
Government. 19,529 | 19,547] 19,545] 19,579] 19,565] 19,639] 19,719] 19,804] 19,714 
Federal 2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,690 2,680 


Federal, except Postal 
Service... 


1,862 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,830 1,824 
4,621 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,664 4,662 
1,928 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,961 1,962 
2,693 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,703 2,700 
12,185 | 12,207 | 12,214] 12,236] 12,226] 12,305] 12,359] 12,450] 12,372 
6,831 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 6,954 7,030 6,957 
5,354 5,358 5,361 5,378 5,376 5,403 5,405 5,420 5,415 


Education.. 
Other State government... 


Education.. coon 
Other local government........... 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


Industry 
1996 | 1997° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec? Jan.? 
Sh 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........s0:seeceesseenseed 34.4 346] 344] 348) 348] 345] 345] 346] 344] 346] 345] 345] 348] 346] 348 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............cceceeeeeeees 41.1 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.5 
MIND Nea ects duets sews peacstisestevocsesecencsaanee ¥ A i : : i : i ; i i i : 45.4 
MANUFACTURING. ..........2.00ceeceeeeeseneoee x x s s 5 : é A , j i i E 42.1 
Overtime hours.... 4.9 
Durable goods.. 42.8 
Overtime hours... §.2 
Lumber and wood products... 41.2 
Furniture and fixtures...........ccsseeecesees 41.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products 43.9 
Primary metal industries... 45.3 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
OMNI MR cass. c ss nv chelayeaeshex conan 45.9 
Fabricated metal products. 42.7 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.5 
Electronic and other electrical 
GIN ooo seiccxaeoscipeetvaveenied 41.6 
Transportation equipment............00 43.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 43.4 
Instruments and related products........ 41.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 5 i : i t ! i : k je i } Hl ! 40.5 
Nondurable goods. 411 
Overtime hours...... 4.4 
Food and kindred products. 41.5 
Textile mill products............... 4 41.5 
Apparel and other textile products....... i E f 2 z . : : : . : 37.6 
Paper and allied products..........2.:::0++4 43.3 43.7 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.7 43.7 44.1 43.8 43.6 
Printing and publishing 4 38.2 38.5) 383) 385) 386] 385] 383] 383! 384] 383] 38.7] 387] 388] 387] 38.5 
Chemicals and allied products............] 43.2 43.2] 43.2) 43.3] 43.3] 48.1 43.3} 43.1 43.0} 43.3] 43.4] 43.2] 43.4] 43.0] 43.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.5 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 417 417 41.6 41.8 42.2 42.4 42.3 
Leather and leather products 38.1 38.4] 38.4 38.9 38.7 38.5 38.2 38.1 38.4} 38.0 38.4] 38.6 38.0 38.3 38.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............00+c0es0ees 32.7 32.8] 32.7] 33.0) 33.0] 32.7} 32.7) 329] 32.7) 329] 328] 32.8) 33.1 32.8] 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............ccsssseeeceees 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
1997 


Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


oogadd Jan [ Feb. 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).. $12.05 | $12.10 $12.14 | $12.19 $12.31 | $12.35 | $12.40 | $12.48 | $12.47 | $12.51 


Goods-producing..............0.00sseceere4 13.73 | 13.76 13.80 | 13.85 13.94 | 13.97] 14.07} 14.11 14.16] 14.16 
[STUN :enacenecascerpcemasoee oe SeoPb ee Eee eEER 15.98 | 15.96 15.96 | 16.05 16.07 | 16.20] 16.27} 16.43) 16.39] 16.51 
Construction........ 15.73 | 15.79] 15.80] 15.86] 15.91 16.03 | 16.08) 16.12] 16.22] 16.36] 16.24 
Manufacturing.. 13.02 | 13.03} 13.07 | 13.07} 13.11 13.20 | 13.22] 13.35] 13.37] 13.39] 13.39 


12.34 | 12.35 12.38 | 12.38 12.50} 12.51] 12.60] 12.63) 12.64] 12.65 


Excluding overtime...........:.ccecseses 


11.58} 11.63 11.77 | 11.81} 11.85] 11.94] 11.91 11.96 


Service-producing...........-..s0sseescseeeeee 11.49 | 11.54 


15.01 | 14.95] 15.01] 15.05| 15.09] 15.20 


14.74 14.76 | 14.80 


Transportation and public utilities....... 14.64 


Wholesale trade.........ccccccescseeeceeees 13.12 13.23 13.30 13.27 13.33 13.54 13.54 | 13.57 13.73 13.69 13.68 
FRORAH ADO ro scccccxssscisssencensspialpassonsnans 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.36 8.42 8.46 8.50 8.50 8.55 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.95 | 13.08] 13.12] 13.00] 13.18 13.49 | 13.47] 13.54] 13.64] 13.56] 13.59 
SONVICSSserccese cpexteenssakecessiacepstetiesesscops 12.05 | 12.12 12.16 | 12.20 12.33 | 12.36] 12.41] 12.50] 12.49] 12.53 


7.46 7.47 7.49 7.52 7.56 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 


Industry 
1996 | 1997° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ae oll —+—— 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........-200eeeceeceeseees $ 11.81 | $ 12.26 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 $12.58 
MINING codices scstsecsnencaccusscotucescsncccauaves 15.61 16.14] 16.18) 16.06} 15.98] 16.05/ 15.98] 16.11] 16.03 16.38 | 16.47] 16.70 
CONSTRUCTION..........00ecsesesesesesessesenses 15.46 16.00] 15.73] 15.69] 15.67] 15.75] 15.83} 15.88] 16.00 16.27 | 16.30] 16.25] 16.34] 16.24 
MANUFACTURING...............2000seeeeeeeed 12.78 13.17 | 13.04] 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09} 13.10] 13.11 13.24 | 13.29] 13.37] 13.48] 13.42 
Durable QOOds..............000sesseeeeesesesees 13.34 13.74] 13.62 | 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64] 13.66] 13.62 13.81 | 13.89] 13.97] 14.07] 13.96 
Lumber and wood products 10.44 10.76 | 10.58) 10.60} 10.60} 10.64] 10.71] 10.77 | 10.82 10.86 | 10.86] 10.90} 10.93} 10.85 i 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 10.15 10.55 | 10.38] 10.34} 10.43 | 10.42] 10.47] 10.51] 10.53 10.70 | 10.67} 10.70} 10.79] 10.77 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 3 12.82 13.18 | 12.99] 13.05} 13.03] 13.06] 13.12} 13.13] 13.20 13.27 | 13.32| 13.36] 13.39] 13.36 
Primary metal industries............0000 14.97 15.22 | 15.12] 15.09} 15.16] 15.15] 15.09] 15.16} 15.28 15.27 | 15.34] 15.39] 15.41] 15.48 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products...... 17.79 17.99 | 17.71 | 17.73) 17.86] 17.88| 17.84] 17.99] 18.09 18.26 | 18.22) 18.25] 18.10] 1839 
Fabricated metal products 12.52 12.83 | 12.75] 12.75] 12.78] 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69 12.85 | 12.90] 12.97] 13.09] 13.02 
Industrial machinery and equipment.. 13.59 14.06 | 13.91] 13.88] 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.02] 14.18] 14.22] 14.29] 14.39] 14.34 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 12.18 12.70 | 12.46] 12.42] 12.49] 12.55] 12.56] 12.59] 12.69] 12.75] 12.85{ 12.91] 13.00] 13.05| 12.91 
Transportation equipment 17.20 17.60 17.46 | 17.40] 17.51 17.48 | 17.47 17.45 17.23 | 17.47 17.60 17.92 17.98 | 18.15] 17.83 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 17.75 18.09 | 18.02] 17.88| 18.01} 18.01] 17.97] 17.92] 17.54] 17.86] 18.05] 18.50] 18.57| 18.71] 18.31 
Instruments and related products....... 13.14 13.55 | 13.38] 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54] 13.52] 13.66] 13.63] 13.70] 13.73] 13.69 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............, 10.38 10.60} 10.59] 10.56} 10.56} 10.53] 10.52] 10.50] 10.52) 10.57] 10.65] 10.65] 10.72] 10.83] 10.82 
Nondurable goods 11.97 12.34 | 12.20 12.19 | 12.25 12.27 12.27 12.27 12.37 | 12.33 12.40 12.40 12.48 | 12.59] 12.60 
Food and kindred products 11.20 11.49 11.41 11.32 11.40 11.45 11.48 | 11.45) 11.52] 11.51 11.51 11.45 11.60 11.73 | 11.70 
Tobacco products 19.34 19.20] 18.56] 1852] 19.40] 20.32] 20.76] 21.10] 20.95] 19.78] 18.19] 17.95] 17.78] 19.05] 18.86 
Textile mill products ay: 4 9.69 10.02 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97 10.01 10.01 10.09 10.10} 10.15 10.24 | 10.25 
Apparel and other textile products....., 7.96 8.25 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.33 8.32 8.33 8.43 8.45 
Paper and allied products..................4 14.67 15.06 | 14.84] 14.78] 14.93] 15.00] 14.98] 14.99] 15.18] 15.13] 15.19] 15.19] 15.24] 15.30] 15.20 
Printing and publishing..............:000 12.65 13.06 | 12.86] 12.90} 13.01 12.99} 12.93] 12.90] 13.01 13.29 
Chemicals and allied products........... 16.17 16.58 | 16.37] 16.49] 16.42] 16.42] 16.47| 16.54) 16.59 16.93 
Petroleum and coal products 19.32 20.20 | 20.13 | 20.42} 20.51 19.97 | 19.98} 19.94] 20.02 20.44 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 11.24 11.57 | 11.49) 11.45) 1150] 11.53] 11.50} 11.53] 11.57 11.84 
Leather and leather products 8.56 8.95 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 9.25 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............ssscssssssesersee] 14.44 14.89 | 14.71] 1466] 14.70] 14.77] 14.72] 14.78] 14.95 15.16 
12.87 13.43 | 13.18] 13.26] 13.28] 13.33 13.36 | 13.37 13.77 
RETAIL TRADE 25. ecccnsasccendecssscocuecennce 7.99 8.34 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.61 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE................00000008 12.79 13.31 13.20 13.23 13.18 13.63 
SERVICES ras pasencenasvucaskn.copanwioenagie 11.79 12.28 12.15 12.07 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 

Industry 
1997 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec? | Jan? 

PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars.......scssssscssesesssees $ 424.20 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $434.10 | $430.24 
Seasonally adjusted............... 414.52 | 421.08} 422.47| 418.83] 420.56] 423.16] 421.06| 425.93] 426.08] 427.80] 434.30] 431.46] 435.35 


Constant (1982) dollars... 260.89 | 254.51] 258.86] 259.93] 258.11] 258.86) 261.53] 259.45] 262.50] 263.12] 262.89] 266.11] 265.83) 263.35 
732.76 | 715.16} 732.34) 730.29] 723.86} 731.88] 737.84] 724.56] 726.86] 740.09] 735.03} 748.57] 742.80| 749.83 
622.40 | 572.57] 588.38] 601.73] 609.53] 628.45 | 627.26] 641.60] 638.77| 650.80] 647.11] 614.25] 627.46] 605.75 


553.14 | 541.16] 541.63) 549.36| 547.16] 548.47| 550.20) 540.13] 552.30] 561.38] 560.84] 569.56] 580.99] 560.96 
340.18 | 335.50] 334.75) 339.11] 337.34] 338.14] 338.79] 332.39] 339.25) 343.56] 342.81] 348.14] 354.95] 343.40 


588.07 | 576.13] 577.15 | 585.16] 582.43 | 583.79] 584.65] 570.68} 585.42| 595.21) 597.27} 604.90} 617.67] 593.30 
Lumber and wood products...... 441.16 | 418.97 | 426.12] 431.42] 438.37] 442.32] 446.96] 441.46| 446.04] 450.69) 450.69] 451.26] 450.32] 435.09 


Fumiture and fixtures................ 424.11 407.93 | 403.26] 416.16] 411.59 416.71 419.35 | 415.94] 428.90 439.77 434.27 | 440.84] 454.26] 440.49 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PHOGUCHS sos ce rrcscasscostatesedscssens 555.11 | 569.38] 531.29} 548.10) 553.78] 560.27| 573.34] 572.47| 571.56] 578.60} 586.53| 584.75} 575.82| 582.47| 563.79 


Primary metal industries............ 661.67 | 683.38] 672.84] 673.01] 679.17] 677.21] 674.52] 679.17| 670.79| 678.10] 691.73] 691.83} 700.25} 710.40] 701.24 


Blast furnaces and basic 


807.75 | 791.64] 787.21| 798.34) 802.81} 797.45] 802.35} 801.39} 805.06} 825.35] 819.90] 830.38] 834.41] 842.26 


steel products... ae 
Fabricated metal products. 547.84 | 536.78} 539.33 | 543.15} 542.72] 543.15] 544.00] 527.90} 543.58) 552.55] 553.41! 561.60] 575.96] 554.65 
tf 613.02 | 602.30] 603.78] 610.13} 607.78) 605.52) 605.43] 599.63} 604.26] 619.67] 615.73] 628.76| 644.67| 625.22 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMON as ncnscnncossssesecsnncnceen 505.47 | 533.40} 513.35] 519.16] 527.08} 52459] 523.75| 528.78] 522.83] 531.68} 540.99] 540.93) 553.80] 562.46) 535.77 
Transportation equipment......... 756.80 | 783.20} 778.72} 770.82] 787.95] 781.36] 780.91} 778.27] 730.55] 773.92] 781.44] 799.23} 800.11] 829.46] 777.39 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENT............cccceceeeeeeee 769.98 | 814.05} 819.91] 804.60) 824.86| 817.65) 817.64] 811.78] 740.19] 798.34] 806.84] 834.35] 831.94] 866.27| 794.65 
Instruments and related 
PFOGUCHS.........22202ccceeeeeeeee| 547.94} 569.10] 557.95] 562.38] 568.43) 561.70] 563.78) 567.75} 557.85) 569.19] 575.09] 571.10) 583.62} 589.02] 570.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 412.09 | 428.24] 419.36) 423.46 | 425.57] 423.31] 420.80} 421.05) 415.54] 425.97] 434.52] 464.52| 441.66] 447.28| 434.96 
Nondurable goods............0:0::000 484.79 | 504.71] 494.10} 492.48| 498.58] 496.94] 498.16| 499.39] 499.75] 50430] 513.36] 509.64} 517.92] 526.26| 514.08 
Food and kindred products. 459.20 | 47454] 464.39] 460.72| 463.98] 462.58) 471.83] 467.16] 473.47| 479.97] 486.87] 478.61 | 489.52] 496.18] 479.70 
Tobacco products. 773.60 | 746.88} 727.55) 724.13| 758.54] 780.29| 803.41] 827.12) 739.54] 747.68] 716.69] 712.62} 702.31] 786.77| 716.68 
Textile mill products. 393.41 414.83 | 407.13] 398.57} 408.70} 410.52] 409.53] 415.75} 406.41] 416.42] 423.78] 418.14] 425.29] 431.10] 423.33 
Apparel and other textile 
IOCMICTE dic cots seasasunaasesiscerasss| 294.52 | 308.55} 299.63) 302.21] 309.00] 305.41 | 306.16} 311.85) 300.12] 307.80} 313.21) 312.83] 131.21] 321.18] 315.19 
Paper and allied products......... 635.21 658.12 | 649.99] 639.97] 649.46] 651.00] 650.13) 650.57] 657.29] 656.64} 669.88] 665.32] 676.66] 683.91| 664.24 


502.81 | 486.11] 491.49] 503.49] 497.52] 492.63] 490.20] 495.68} 504.50] 518.22) 513.48) 519.40] 522.69] 505.02 


Printing and publishing............. 


Chemicals and allied products.} 698.54 716.26 | 705.55} 710.72} 709.34] 706.06) 709.86 712.87 | 708.39 | 712.51 723.41 720.95 | 736.35} 742.35 | 733.07 
Petroleum and coal products...) 842.35 | 870.62} 905.85] 886.23} 881.93] 846.73] 847.15] 855.43] 854.85] 859.57| 876.83] 878.56| 885.36] 867.21] 887.10 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products... 466.46 | 483.63) 475.69] 475.18] 480.70} 480.80] 479.55] 480.80] 474.37] 482.47] 489.30] 487.72] 495.13} 511.37] 500.83 
Leather and leather products... 326.14 | 343.68] 332.89] 336.80] 341.11] 337.95] 339.60] 345.71| 330.75] 340.61] 353.73] 352.42] 350.35] 355.80] 348.73 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............s0s0004 571.82 | 591.13] 570.75] 579.07| 580.65] 578.98] 578.50] 588.24] 589.03} 607.50} 603.40] 598.59} 610.14] 601.78) 598.82 
WHOLESALE TRADE...............+.+.4 492.92 499.52 | 510.51 511.28] 510.54] 512.82 517.03 512.07 | 518.60 | 519.17 520.70 | 531.74] 526.46) 524.64 
RETAIL TRADE ................secseeeeeee | 230.11 230.72 | 236.49] 237.35] 236.81] 238.18] 243.14] 244.50] 246.21] 245.05] 243.94] 245.09] 248.20) 241.94 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


463.74 | 482.61 | 481.80} 469.93 | 473.16} 484.22] 471.84 481.51 | 485.73) 502.42] 486.16 | 489.32 


AND REAL | 459.16 


BEER Sa ccct na tcanmencetacadnnesenenatnacore 390.08 | 400.25 | 399.02} 395.28| 394.31] 398.52] 395.90 401.70 | 404.89 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year 


Dec. 


Over 1-month span: 


Over 3-month span: 
1995... 


65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 
64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 


Over 6-month span: 
1 OOS Roeresces cocactactave settee weteeecevesee cones 66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 
1996... ne 62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 
1997... 67.6 66.6 64.5 64.6 


Over 12-month span: 


1995.... coiegeecoysecesb-cosne ako 63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 
1996 me 63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 


1997... 67.3 66.2 69.4 70.4 


58.1 
62.6 
64.3 


61.7 
64.7 
70.1 


Over 1-month span: 


Over 3-month span: 
1996... 
1997... 


Over 6-month span: 
1996... 
1996. 
1997... 


Over 12-month span: 
1995... 
1996. 
1997... 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


1989 1990 


186,393 189,164 
123,869 125,840 
66.5 66.5 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 
Civilian labor fOrCe........ceseeseeeseteneees 


190,925 
126,346 
66.2 


EM ploy OC irrensxcressetrncneitearsessuatnes 117,342 118,793 117,718 
Employment-population ratio........., 63.0 62.8 61.7 
PACIG UU Gs cenacasncavetecestee cprnamevarare 3,199 3,223 3,269 


Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 


Unemployed......sscccssescsseetccteereres 
Unemployment rate.... 
Not in the labor force. 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 


7,047 
5.6 
63,324 


8,628 
6.8 
64,578 
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1994 1995 1997 
192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997° 
Total employment. 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 122,259 
Private sector. 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 102,605 
25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 24,739 
692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 574 
5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 5,629 
19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 18,537 
Service-Producing............sccceeeseceeeeeees 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 97,520 
Transportation and public utilities 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 6,425 
Wholesale trade.. 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 6,657 
Retail trade. cece Os 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 22,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 7,053 
eWIONS so rnnssbacpenceaicy aetuere in oe rvenk een 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 35,595 
RGOVOMTIONE <.cccissmnacsatsesitressiedieeseeend 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 19,654 
Federal 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,700 
State... 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 4,648 
10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 12,307 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Mining: 
Average WeeK|y NOUIS.........cccccserssessessseesssesescessess 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Construction: 

Average weekly hours..... i 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 13.54 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 513.17 
Manufacturing: is 

Average weekly hours 41.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.48 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 429.68 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours 38.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 12.60 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 490.14 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs...........-seseeeeee 38.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.39 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:cc0eee 394.82 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly hours 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.53 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 188.72 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........s:seccsccsesesstseseeseseecseaes 35.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Services: 
Average weekly NOUIS...........c::0scee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 
43.9 44.3 44.8 447 45.3 
14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 
38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 
14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 
41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 
38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 
13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
523.21 $39.35 553.01 $56.72 571.82 
38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 
11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 
435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 
7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 
205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 
35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 
10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 
387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 
32.5 32.4 32.4 
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34.6 
12.26 
424.20 


45.4 
16.13 
732.30 


38.9 
16.00 
622.40 


42.0 
13.17 
553.14 


39.7 
14.89 
591.13 


38.4 
13.42 
515.33 


28.9 
8.34 
241.03 


36.1 
13.31 
480.49 


32.6 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


1996 


Mar. 


June | Sept. 


Civillaniworkere=.cn03 Ges eeses ene meaner 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar WOrkers........cscccsccesseereeeseeeee 
Professional specialty and technical... one 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...............-+++4 
Administrative support, including clerical 

Blue-collar workers reir 

S@rvViCE OCCUPALONS......-..sxerececseacescsercneacrersevernennscesentaarisiod 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing... 
Service-producing 
Services 
Health services... 
Hospitals 
Educational services 


Public administration® 
Nonmanufacturing 


Private industry WOrKeMS...............:cccssesseseseeeseeeeneesaeeey 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:scecessersesceseeeesseeceeses 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
Sales occupations es 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical. , 
BIMG=CONAY WORK OIG ooo cccsscuoxapacensareavuratterancesrsantorsyarcacteoad 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


SOIVICE OCCUPANONS. is ccc suasenes--casnencens oSeresrentner cee 


Production and nonsupervisory occupations* rcoapesecnnndet 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing...... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations.......... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations..... 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
White-collar occupations... 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations 
Durables 
Nondurables... 


Service-producing..... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 
Transportation and public utilities..... 
Transportation..... 
Public utilities 
Communications 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Wholesale trade..............cseesereseess 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Retail trade...... 
Food stores... 
General merchandise Stores.............csseccsesseenseseeeeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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130.1 
126.7 
128.0 


128.3 
129.3 
128.2 
130.4 
132.5 
132.3 
130.5 
129.2 
127.9 


127.9 
128.3 


129.0 
129.9 
131.6 
128.0 
124.8 
130.1 
126.6 
126.5 
127.1 
123.9 
128.5 


125.8 
127.5 


128.2 
128.0 
130.0 
129.4 


Percent change 


= 


e2o ONRDOMOHR 
iy 


= 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 


Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ..........c:scsseeseteeteeteeees 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 
Insurance... 

Services 
Business services.... 
Health services.. 

Hospitals... 
Educational services. 

Colleges and universities... 


NOMMANULACTUTING. ...-:.0rccesserssesvercensvavesraastonssneerensentssase 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Blue-collar occupations...... 
Service occupations 


State and local government WorkerS..........-.-s:ssssssesessseeeeeee 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 
Administrative support, including clerical cre 

BEC OMAN INOIKONS oo se. vcrtccaiaas anes isarustacunesvexecewousdseascavenaveries 


Workers, by industry division: 
INN So osc ve sed et dsp asa vanaaarnnrmmasipniebtnextenraeves 
Services excluding schools’.. 

Health services 
Hospitals 
Educational services. 
Schools... 
Elementary and secondary 
Colleges and universities..... 


Public administration® ESSER Sat 


1997 |__ Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 

123.1 ; 126.7 f 128.6] 129.4 130.5] 134.5 3.41 6.7 
125.7 128-5] 129:7), 129.2) 131.5] 132.4) 133.5) 137.6 3.1 6.5 
124.4] 126.9} 128.2} 130.3} 128.0] 130.6] 131.6] 133.1] 140.6 5.6 9.8 
125.9} 127.6} 128.2) 129.3] 129.6] 131.9] 132.1] 133.1] 134.8 1.3 4.0 
129.4] 130.7] 131.7] 132.7] 133.4 134.6] 135.7] 137.0] 138.5 141 3.8 
126.3) 128.9] 129.2} 130.2} 131.8} 133.3] 134.2] 136.3] 138.6 1.7 5.2 
132.2) 132.6] 183.5] 134.2) 134.5] 135.5} 135.9] 137.0} 138.1 8 Pf 
131.3] 132.2) 132.8] 133.4] 133.7] 134.0] 134.4] 135.4| 136.5 8 2.1 
133.7] 134.4) 134.8] 137.5} 138.0] 138.5] 138.8] 141.6] 142.6 7 3.3 
135.2] 135.9] 136.2) 138.6] 139.1] 139.5} 139.9] 142.5} 143.7 8 3.3 
125.9] 127.2) 128.2) 129.1] 129.8} 131.1] 132.1] 133.3} 134.7 1.4 3.8 
127.0] 128.5] 129.5] 130.5} 131.1] 132.7] 133.6] 134.9] 136.5 1.2 44 
128.6] 130.0) 130.8) 132.1] 132.5} 134.0] 135.1] 136.2} 137.9 1.2 4A 
123.7| 124.6) 125.6) 125.9] 126.7} 127.5] 1286] 129.4) 130.1 6 27, 
124.7} 125.3) 126.0) 127.0) 128.6] 129.4 130.5} 132.7} 133.8 8 4.0 
129.3] 129.9] 130.2) 131.9) 182.7) 133.2} 133.3] 135.0] 135.7 G 2.3 
129.1] 129.6] 129.9) 131.8] 132.5] 132.9] 133.0] 134.8] 135.5 5 2.3 
128.8) 129.1] 129.5] 131.6] 132.3) 132.5) 132.5] 134.6) 135.1 A 24 
129.9} 130.7] 131.0) 132.0] 132.9] 134.1] 134.4/ 135.6] 136.4 6 2.6 
429-1) 190:0]' 130-4), 131.8] 133.0] 133.8} 133.5] 135.3] 136.1 6 2.3 
128.0] 129.0) 129.5) 130.3} 131.2) 132.1] 132.3] 133.3} 134.2 i? 2.3 
130.0] 130.3) 132.4] 133.1] 133.2) 133.3] 135.4] 136.0 4 2.2 

130.3] 130.8} 131.9] 132.0] 132.5] 132.9] 134.4] 135.3 “di 

132.5] 133.1) 134.0] 134.1] 134.5] 134.9} 136.0] 137.2 9 

132.6] 133.2] 134.2] 134.3] 134.8] 135.2] 136.3] 137.6 1.0 

132-30) 163.0], 133-1, 133.2)| 185.4) 7 185.9 4 

132.6], 133.4] 133.4] 133.5} 1135.7) 136.2 4 

132.6] 133.1] 133.1] 133.3] 135.5] 135.8 2 

132.5} 134.0] 134.3] 134.1] 136.3} 137.2 aD 

130.7 133.0] 134.1 u 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


> Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
Civilian workers ......:.:1bnees san nce meme 123.9] 125.1] 126.1 130.1] 131.6] 132.8 0.9 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 125.1 126.3} 127.3 131.5} 133.0) 134.3 1.0 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical.. 126.9 128.0} 128.8 132.3] 134.0). 135.0 aft 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............:004 124.7] 126.2] 127.0 132.0} 133.5] 135.6 1.6 48 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 125.2} 126.4) 127.1 131.4) 132.7) 133.7 8 3.6 

Blue-collar workers 121.7] 122.8] 123.9 127.5] 128.4) 129.3 er / 3.1 

S@IVICE OCCUPATIONS......ssucscencerscosenetnesversnansonnsacinssnneeunaucaead 123.4] 124.2} 124.9 129.3] 131.5} 132.6 8 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOCUeING: ccke.ccsaxsesxacceke tices careesnrercsenereurensensemansstaiar 2 122.9] 123.9] 125.1 128.9] 129.9] 130.6 5 3.0 
Manufacturing..... 124.3} 125.4) 126.5 130.3) 131.3] 132.2 A 3.0 

Service-producing. 124.3] 125.6] 126.5 130.6] 132.2] 133.6 AA 4.0 
Sewices.......00+- 126.9} 128.0] 128.9 132.9] 134.8] 136.0 9 3.7 

Health services 128.4} 129.3} 130.0 133.1] 134.3] 135.4 8 3.0 
Hospitals............. 127.8} 128.6] 129.2 131.5] 132.5] 133.6 8 2.4 
Educational services 128.5 128.8) 129.1 132.6] 135.3) 135.9 4 27 
Public administration‘... 124.1 124.9) 125.3 129.0} 130.3) 131.4 8 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing 123.7} 125.0] 125.9 130.0] 131.5] 132.8 1.0 3.9 
Private industry WOrKeMS..............ccsssccsstesseeeeeeuneeeeneeeees 123.4 124.4 125.6 129.7 131.0 132.3 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........::cceseseeesesecceseeenreneed 123.4) 124.7) 125.7 129.9} 131.2} 132.4 9 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrke?rs....:...00..ssssssscsssssossssresessssssnesesenssneennes 124.3) 125.8) 127.0 131.3} 132.7) 134.2 14 43 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............scscessesersereereesensens 125.2] 126.7) 127.6 132.0} 133.4) 134.8 1.0 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 126.1 127.8] 128.8 132.4) 133.7] 134.8 8 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 124.4) 125.9) 126.8 132.1 133.6] 135.8 1.6 5.0 
Sales Occupations: .22.<--e025-oscst ts on enuninsninthoemanax tasters 120.4) 122.0) 124.4 128.3) 129.8) 131.4 ree 44 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 125.3} 126.5) 127.3 131.7] 132.9] 133.9 8 3.6 
Blue-collar workers.... 121.4) 122.5| 123.7 127.3) 128.3] 129.1 6 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 121.4) 122.4) 123.7 127.4} 128.2) 128.7 4 2.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 122.3} 123.4) 124.5 128.5} 129.5) 130.6 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations............ 118.6 120.0 120.6 123.0 124.1 125.1 Rs} 3.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 122.6 124.2) 125.1 129.3) 130.2] 131.8 1.2 3.7 
SOMICEOCCUPALIONS sees contecavstcavurncamnnaticgyencwlaaceuaysvennay are 121.4 122.2 123.0 127.6) 129.9) 131.1 9 43 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 122.4) 123.7| 124.9 128.8} 130.1] 131.2 8 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 122.9} 123.9) 125.1 128.9] 129.9] 130.6 5 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 122.4) 123.5] 124.6 128.3) 129.3) 130.0 5 2.9 
White-collar occupations 125.3 126.2} 127.3 131.4) 132.3} 132.9 ie} 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 124.2} 125.3) 126.3 130.0} 130.9) 131.6 6 27 
Blue-collar occupations.... 121.4 122.4 123.7 127.3 128.4 129.2 6 3.1 
Construction 117.4] 118.3) 119.6 123.6} 124.7) 124.9 2 3.4 
Manufacturing 124.3} 125.4] 126.5 130.3] 131.3] 132.2 rif 3.0 
White-collar occupations.. 126.1 127.1 128.2 131.9] 132.8] 133.6 6 27 
Excluding sales occupations 124.8] 126.0) 127.0 130.5} 131.3) 132.2 w 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations... 123.1 124.2| 125.4 129.2) 130.2) 131.2 8 3.1 
Durables........... 124.3] 125.1] 126.5 130.1) 131.2) 131.9 B°) reid 
NOMGUTEDIOS oe cc ssozecceezocesstarssaneconpsrsmvenconsensceseeastesmeent ais 124.4) 125.8) 126.5 130.6] 131.4) 132.6 9 3.2 
Service-producing 123.2 124.7 125.8 130.1 131.5] 133.1 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations 124.2 125.6] 126.5 130.9} 132.3) 133.9 t2 44 
White-collar occupations 124.0} 125.6] 126.8 131.2} 132.6) 134.3 1.3 45 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.6} 127.2] 128.1 132.7} 134.2] 135.9 1.3 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations... 121.4) 122.7) 123.5 127.2} 127.9} 128.9 8 3.3 
Service occupations..... 121.3} 122.0) 122.8 127.5] 129.8} 131.0 9 43 
Transportation and public utilities. 123.7 124.6} 125.0 128.8) 130.1 131.3 9 3.4 
Transportation... 121.6] 122.9) 123.2 126.9} 128.5) 129.5 8 3.8 
Public utilities... 126.1) 126.5; 127.4 130.9] 132.0] 133.5 V1 2.9 
Communications.... 126.2] 126.1] 126.5 130.6} 131.8] 134.0 1.7 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 125.9) 127-0)  t27.7 131.2] 132.2} 132.9 5 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade. 122.3) 123.9] 124.8 129.7} 130.9} 131.6 5 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2| 124.4) 124.9 131.1 132.2| 133.2 8 43 
Wholesale trade 125.5] 126.1] 128.0 132.2} 133.0] 133.6 5 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.7} 126.3) 127.6 132.8] 133.9] 135.0 8 4.0 
Retail trade........ 120.6] 122.8) 123.1 128.5} 129.9] 130.6 5 3.8 
Food stores.. 119.1 120.5] 121.2 124.7| 126.7] 128.4 1.3 3.0 
General merchandise stores.... 120.1 121.0} 121.7 126.2} 126.7} 127.0 2 1.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 Percent change 
went 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June |. Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 118.4) 119.8] 121.9) 122.2} 122.2} 124.5) 125.3) 126.4) 130.6 3.3] 6.9 
Excluding sales occupations.... wl 1213: 123.4) 124.5) 126.0) 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 129.3 133.6 3.3 6.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie: 120.1 122.7 124.2} 126.8) 123.8} 125.9) 126.8) 128.9 138.3 7.3 Wilcrs 
Insurance.. 122.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 1.2 3.3 
Services...... 126.0 127.6 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 11 4.4 
Business services 124.3 126.9 127.7 128.5 130.1 131.4) 132.4) 134.9 137.3 1.8 5.5 
Health services 128.4 129.3 130.1 130.8 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4 8 3.0 
Hospitals 127.7, 128.5} 129.1 129.7) 130.3} 130.7) 131.2) 132.2) 133.2 8 2.2 
Educational services.. 129.4) 130.1 130.4) 133.3) 133.8) 134.5] 134.8) 137.8) 138.4 4 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 130.1 130.6 130.9} 133.4) 133.8) 134.6) 135.0) 137.8] 138.7 “16 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing..... 122.5 123.9 125.1 125.9 126.8 128.2 129.3 130.7 132.1 11 4.2 
White-collar workers... 123.8} 125.4] 126.6] 127.6) 128.3} 129.9) 131.0} 132.4) 134.1 1.3 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations 125.4) 126.9) 127.8) 129.2) 129.6) 131.2) 132.4) 133.8] 135.5 1.3 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations. 119.8} 120.9) 122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5] 126.4) 127.1 6 3.2 
Service occupations 121.2 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 130.9 9 4.3 
State and local government WOFkKeIS............0sseesesseseseseee 127.3) 127.8) 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 131.5} 133.6] 134.4 6 27 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKEIS..........sssscssececssssscssssessdssseessesnssseeneesesnes 127.4] 127.9] 128.2} 130.3] 131.1] 131.4] 131.5} 133.7] 134.5 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical.. 128.0} 128.3) 128.6) 131.1 131.7] 131.9] 132.0 134.4} 135.1 BS) 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 126.9 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3 1Sit-7 133.1 134.1 8 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7| 129.0} 129.2) 129.5) 131.4) 132.3 7 2.6 

Blue-collar workers 125.7} 126.6] 127.0) 127.9] 128.8} 129.6) 129.8} 131.2} 132.3 8 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

SIMI ES emi rrcre shes asiasitan /acadawa chu piatuunddanavantersarcarsecnoldas 128.2 128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 134.7 135.3 4 2.6 
Services excluding schools”... 127.4| 128.2) 128.7] 130.1] 130.5] 131.2} 131.6] 133.3] 134.4 8 3.0 
Health services 128.6 129.3 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 1.0 3.0 
Hospitals 128.4) 129.1 129.7; 130.9) 131.3] 131.9) 132.4) 133.7] 135.2 14 3.0 
Educational services.. 128.3 128.5 128.8 131.3 132.0 132.1 132.2 134.8 135.3 4 2.5 
SchoolS..25--.-..3--- 128.4, 128.7) 128.9) 131.4) 132.2) 132.2} 132.3] 134.9] 135.5 4 2:9 
Elementary and secondary.... 129.2] 129.3) 129.5) 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6] 135.3] 135.7 3 2.5 
Colleges and universities....... at 6 26:0) 126:8) 127.1 129.8} 131.2) 131.5) 131.4) 133.6] 134.6 aA 2.6 
Pebtic administrations <s.ce Seaton etscslonerneteancuay 124.1 124.9] 125.3) 126.6] 127.7/ 128.9] 129.0] 130.3) 131.4 8 2.9 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


% This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
Private industry WOrKEIS...........:cccscserseseeeereddersseeseeseerseesee 138.1 138.6] 139.4) 140.1 140.8] 141.8 0.7 2.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers..... 139.5} 139.7/ 140.8} 141.5] 142.0] 143.4 1.0 2.6 

Blue-collar workers... 136.2} 137.0} 137.2} 138.0] 138.8] 139.0 1 1:5 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 139.9] 140.9} 141.5) 141.5 0 1.3 

Service-producing..... 138.5] 139.2} 139.8) 141.4 11 2.9 

Manufacturing 2 

Nonmanufacturing.... 9 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100) 


Percent change 


en 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
e Dec. 1997 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UEMOp Racer cee cxecetcteeseaveressecestsexcencdertvusseibneenaterspiusespersseennenssetace 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2. 133.5 0.2 a 
Goods-producing 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129:8 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 2 21 
Service-producing..... 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 4 2.1 
Manufacturing..........-. 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 2 2.1 
Nonmanufacturing..... 127.1 128.0 129.2 129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 Ae 2.1 

Nonunion 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 1.0 3.8 
GOOdS-PFOdUCING...........:ssecctsseconsrevnccsenesasnenssatencassreersaeesccory 127.2 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 BS) 2.6 
S@rVviCe-PrOoducing. .......eccscscersssescncerseesrecseesaresensteseseanessennaed 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 1.2 4.2 
Manufacturing..... 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 6 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing..... 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 1.1 41 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 ef 3.0 
125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 1.6 3.8 
128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 AS) 3.6 
125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5} 133.4 Ab 3.5 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.... 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 9 3.4 
Other areas... 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 1.1 3.9 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 oO 2.8 
Goods-producing....... 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 4 2.8 
Service-producing.... 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 6 2.8 
Manufacturing........ 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 6 rg 
Nonmanufacturing.... 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 4 2.9 

INOPURAION Seneca cctetscu-svcceccenthvesssnratsuuasuncuancenestatmners cencnceeencee rane 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 14 4.2 
Goods-producing 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 6 3.1 
Service-producing. 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 1.2 45 
Manufacturing.... 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 ah 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing.... 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 tal 4.4 

Workers, by region’ 
Northeast... 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 t 3.1 
122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 1.8 47 
123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 6 4.2 
122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 8 one 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. é 3.8 
Other areas ‘ : d i : é 43 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in 000's).... 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
tice eS 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Latelish Wi ce Cit) C1) peeoechec ch CConpECEREREEent PCAC eE Core 
Average minutes per day.. 
Paid rest time....... 
Average minutes per day.. 
Paid funeral leave. 
Average days per occurrence.... 
Paid holidays 
Average days per year..... 
PANE POPSONGNNOAVG. oss cisecsnccesivsvcsenssnswdnncsscaasvas 
Average days per year.. 
Paid vacations 


Unpaid maternity leave. 
Unpaid paternity leave... 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............cccceee 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOME: NOAM COLO isco cscesssececssnseresenseneesesessennand 
Extended care facilities. 
Physical exam 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVErAGE.........scccceseereeee 
Average monthly contribution.............2::.sesse0 
CI NBO eae on ics ove vesnoncveni ed vvancenecasaree 
Average Monthly CONtMDUION...........eceereeeeeeee 


Participants in life insurance plans.............ccsees 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IASUMANCE. ceric estasnsessenens 
Survivor income benefits... a 
Retiree protection available................0:cccecssseeed 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 
Participants in sickness and accident 


MISUANGO PANS cae oarsersaccasccscccarraterasieaesesnereneseeee| 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 
Early retirement available................ : 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 
Terminal earnings formula.........0...ccccceeereneeeeees 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans.............+5 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans................cssesseessseserssersenes 
Reimbursement accounts.............cccceeseeeeereeeeeed 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 


21,352 


20,711 
20,498 
17,936 
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31,163 28,728 
25,865 23,519 
29,293 26,175 
18,386 16,015 
8 9 

30 29 

67 68 

28 26 

80 83 

3.3 3.0 

92 91 
10.2 9.4 
21 21 

3.3 3.1 

96 97 

67 65 

37 60 

26 53 

83 82 

81 86 

80 82 

30 42 

51 61 
$26.60 $31.55 
69 76 
$96.97 $107.42 
94 91 

71 76 

6 5 

44 41 

40 4 

45 44 

59 56 

55 52 

98 95 

7 6 

56 61 

54 48 

48 49 

44 43 

10 12 

36 52 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 
hom Small private establishments State and local governments 
| 4990 1992 1994 1987 1990 1992 1994 
_—- 
Scope of survey (in 000'S)...........::esseceeceeeeeeeeenenee 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): : 
With medical care.... 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan............cccscseeeeeeeeeeeenee 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 44,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaiglUneMtnte tence. ca vaecnns oences ctudeesacneracetesnenese 8 9 = 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day 37 37 = 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time.............ss0006 48 49 - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day... ; au, 26 = 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave...............- 47 50 50 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE..............seeeeeeee eee 29 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid ONC B VS Se rare tne rcsd c= casa enees shana os -ussnaxacantenen cd 84 82 82 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year 9.5 9.2 7.5 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.6 
Paid personal leave... 11 12 13 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year ae 2.8 2.6 2.6 di 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paidivacations .<.y2) cesta este wctessecn tees Sceeteses 88 88 88 72 67 67 66 
PaldisickilGave ice nscssssencsnussaess cer -tasasacac esses rendre 47 53 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid |OaVve sa vicia.ceisck ive Sen cwunvaenceascupstvedgienxenned ny 18 - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 8 if - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave............cecccssssseseeeseeereeenenneed - - 47 - = - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............:0:c:eesee0e] 69 71 66 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.... | 79 80 - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities Fe 83 84 - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICAL OXAM <sccievs cis cazseemeentnansnnce-ncese eee ee 26 28 = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage 42 47 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family:;Goverage -ccc.sic.2<se er vveseseceouwamsccee newer 67 78 76 71 65 72 71 
Average Monthly CONtDUTION.........ceeeeeeeeens $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............--..0+000 64 64 61 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUIANCOR 2.c-s ce seararpxexaeapennscansaveren seassencanents 78 76 79 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits. 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available... 19 25 20 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HASUPEANCO DIAS i oss genres aencnapsgecsecnansnnxce vss secepe ne 6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... +) 20 22 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 54 50 - 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. 95 95 - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............4 7 4 = 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........:.0::cceeseeeeeneees 58 54 - 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 49 46 = 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.............++ 31 33 34 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 17 24 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FHOXIDIG DENGIMS MANS: «... i ssca5ssesssacssqusmancsusves naan 5 


Reimbursement accounts............cecccceesessseeeeeeeed 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1996 1997 
Measure iE 
1995 | 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.’ May? | June? | July’ | Aug.? | Sept.’| Oct.? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............:sccsesseeees 31 37 5 2 1 1 0 1 6 6 0 2 2 6 3 
In effect during period..........:ccceceeseee 34 38 8 4 5 6 4 4 7 12 3 4 3 6 5 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 192 273 15.5 3.3 21 4.3 0 au 55.8 16.9 0 24.6) 184.5 30.3 4.4 
In effect during period (in thousands) 207 275 22.9 19.5 12.0 16.3 9.9 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 35.3) 189.3 30.3 8.6 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)............000e 4,889} 243.9 234.6 226.8} 238.7 170.6 144.3 537.7 567.4] 231.2} 228.5] 2,075.4 128.4 64.0 


Percent of estimated working time‘... 


! Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Bi 
a F se06 [1067 | van | Feb | 


1997 


[ Mar. | Apr. | May | June | Jul 


ly : Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
GAP Ch seh resent ce norerectectre. eepree sore genoa re nerreo mi 156.9 160.5] 159.1] 159.6} 160.0) 160.2} 160.1) 160.3} 160.5} 160.8} 161.2} 161.6) 161.5) 161.3) 161.6 
Food and beverages... 153.7 157.7] 156.9] 156.9] 157.1] 157.1) 157.1], 157.1) 157.5} 158.1] 158.4] 158.7) 168.9) 1599) (160.3 
153.3 157.3] 156.5} 156.5} 156.6] 156.6} 156.6] 156.6) 157.0} 157.6] 157.9} 158.2) 158.5) 158.7] 159.9 


Food at home 154.3 158.1], 157.9) 157.7) 157.7] 157:5] 157-5) 157.3) 157.7; 158.5] 158.6] 159:0) 159) Se2ie Gre 
Cereals and bakery products... 174.0 177.6] 176.5} 176.7] 176.7} 176.9] 176.9] 178.2) 178.3) 178.6] 178.1] 178.4) 178.0} 178.4} 179.0 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 144.8 148.5} 149.6} 148.8] 147.8} 147.7) 147.7} 147.9] 148.2} 149.4) 149.1] 148.9) 149.3) 148.4] 148.3 
Dairy and related products! 4 142.1 145.5| 147.8] 146.2] 146.1] 145.7}- 145.4] 144.1] 143.3] 143.4] 143.5] 145.7] 147.0] 147.8] 148.3 
Fruits and vegetables..........cssesecsesceecseeeneeneed 183.9 187.5] 187.3) 187.4) 189.3] 186.4] 186.4) 183.7] 184.6) 187.3) 188.1) 188.5} 189.5) 191.3) 202.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


128.6 133.4] 128.3} 128.5 
142.9 147.3) 144.8) 145.4 


materials... 
Other foods at home. 
Sugar and sweets...... 
Fats and oils... 
Other foods..... 
Other miscellaneous foods'”.... ae = = oo 
Food away from home! ....... 
Other food away from home “ 
Alcoholic beverages an 
Housing... = 152.8 156.8) 155.1 155.8 
Shelter... 
Rent of primary residence... 
Lodging away from home’.. 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence} 176.8 181.9} 179.5} 179.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance'* ed si 
Fuels and utilities... 


FUGIS:< ancestor 115.2 117.9 119.1 119.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.2 99.8; 111.5) 109.6 

Gas (piped) and electricity.. 122.1 125.1 124.9] 125.3 
Household furnishings and operations........... 124.7 125.4] 124.9} 125.2 
ADDQIGH fivtsconsssnacscraciarsostasnsrcers eae 131.7 132.9] 129.6] 131.9 


Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel'.... 
FOOtWOBN Zcccsncosspnutessnctscooneres ne 126.6 127.6] 125.0) 126.3 
Transportation............ 
Private transportation. 


New and used motor vehicles’... 
New vehicles 
Used cars and trucks’... 

Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types). 

Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 

Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 

Public transportation... 


Hospital and related services... 


Recreation” - -| 98.8] 99.2 
Video and audio’... - -| 98.1] 99.0 
Education and communication = = 97.4 97.5 
Education®...........00. = = 95.5 95.6 


Educational books and supplies... x4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 


Communication! 5, sutessceeis ccc! = -| 100.5) 100.5 
Information and information processing’... = = 100.5 100.6 
Telephone services’ ee ee RN en =a = = - 


Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services '..........0-- 57.2 50.1} 53.5) 53.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'* «s = = =a = 

Other goods and services. 215.4 224.8} 220.0) 220.7 
Tobacco and smoking products... 232.8 243.7| 236.4) 237.4 
150.1 152.7 151.6 151.5 


a 144.3 144.2} 143.6] 143.3 
a 156.6 162.4} 160.7} 160.7 
= 215.6 226.1] 219.4] 221.8} 
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Personal care’ 
1 
Personal care products . 


4 1 
Personal care Services .............++ 
Miscellaneous personal services.. 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 


=a 1996 1997 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Commodity and service group: | l | | ] 
SS OOTEIITIOOMU ce B eee tarot fixe aes sSocsanececvsscgioniverss 139.9 144.8} 141.5] 141.8] 142.0] 142.3} 142.1] 141.5} 141.0) 141.4) 142.14] 142.4) 142.3] 141.7] 141.6 
Food and beverages 153.7 157.7} 156.9) 156.9} 157.1) 157.1] 157.1] 157.1) 157.5) 158.1) 158.4} 158.7} 158.9] 159.1] 160.3 


131.5 132.2) 132.1 132.6} 132.9} 133.2) 132.9) 132.0} 131.0) 131.3] 132.2) 132.5} 132.2} 131.2) 130.5 
133.0 134.6] 133.8) 134.6) 135.0} 135.8] 135.4) 134.2) 132.9) 133.8] 135.5) 135.8) 135.3] 133.5] 132.0 


Commodities less food and beverages. . 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 


Apparel .... 131.7 132.9 129.6 131.9 134.5 136.1 135.3 132.4 130.2 130.0 133.0 134.9 134.7 131.6 129.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 138.6 140.6 141.0 141.0 140.2 140.6 140.4 140.1 139.3 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6 139.5 138.1 
Durables x 129.4 128.7 129.7 129.8 129.9 129.6 129.4 129.0 128.3 127.7 127.6 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.2 
RORRUN set Same tes vie sis inex eves vo sax cuss sapiceotesecarsocacecvssored 174.1 179.4 177.0 177.7 178.2 178.3 178.4 179.3 180.1 180.3 180.6 181.0 181.0 181.0 181.8 
Rent of shelter? “se 178.0 183.4] 180.6} 181.6) 182.3) 182.4) 182.4] 183.1] 184.1/ 184.7) 184.4) 185.0] 185.0] 185.3] 186.5 
Transporatation services. . con 180.5 185.0} 183.5 183.4 184.9) 185.4) 1849) 1845) 185.6) 184.3) 184.7 186.9 186.2} 186.0] 187.1 
RMRBTSO NICO ass capee ce pcssceacesescasoscacSsouesvucotesnct 201.4 209.6) 205.9} 206.7} 207.3) 207.7) 208.0) 208.8) 209.1) 210.7) 212.2) 212.7) 212.7) 213.1) 213.7 
Special indexes: 
Alll items leSS f00d.........:.::ssssssssssseeeneeesseesenenered 157.5 161.1 159.6 160.2 160.6 160.8 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.3 161.8 162.2 162.1 161.8 161.9 


All items less shelter............ 152.8 155.9} 155.0} 155.3} 155.6) 155.8) 156.7) 155.7) 155.6] 155.9] 156.6; 156.9) 156.8) 156.4) 156.4 
All items less medical care... ars 152.8 156.3) 155.0} 155.5} 155.9) 156.0) 155.9) 156.1 156.3) 156.6] 157.1 157.4; 157.3) 157.0) 157.3 
Commodities less f000........:0.csscssessseesesesneseenee 132.6 133.4) 133.3) 133.8] 134.1 134.4) 134.1 133.3} 132.3] 132.6} 133.5] 133.8) 133.5) 132.6] 131.9 
Nondurables less food 134.5 136.3) 135.4) 136.2] 136.6) 137.4) 137.0) 135.9) 134.7} 135.5} 137.2) 137.4) 137.0} 135.3) 133.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel 139.5 141.8} 142.0) 142.1 141.4) 141.7) 141.7) 141.4; 140.8} 142.1 143.0 142.5] 141.9) 141.0} 139.8 
NOMAD eres tanatatenchinvaserpsaccssssenavsenenvevestceed 143.5 146.4] 145.5} 145.9] 146.2] 146.6) 146.4) 145.8) 145.4) 146.1 147.1 147.4) 147.3) 146.5} 146.2 


Services less rent of shelter® 182.5} 188.1 185.9] 186.4 1867| 186.8] 1869] 188.1| 188.8] 188.7/ 189.5] 189.8} 189.8] 189.5) 189.9 
Services less medical care services... 168.7| 173.9} 171.5) 1722] 172.7} 172.8] 172.8] 173.8| 1746] 174.8} 175.1] 1755] 175.4] 175.4) 1761 
Enoray aiatanes hs wf 110.4] 111.5] 113.3] 113.1] 111.2] 110.0] 109.9] 112.3] 111.4) 1125] 113.9} 111.5] 1107] 108.4} 105.9 
All items less energy. uf 163.1] 167.1] 165.3] 165.9) 1665] 1668] 1668] 166.7| 167.0) 167.3] 167.6] 168.3; 168.3) 168.3| 169.0 
All items less food and energy............ | 165.6] 169.5} 167.5] 168.3] 169.0] 169.4) 169.3] 169.2| 169.5} 169.6) 170.0) 170.8} 170.8} 1707| 171.2 
Commodities less food and energy... 141.3) 142.3} 141.5] 142.2] 143.0] 143.5} 143.3] 142.2) 141.5} 141.2] 142.0|~ 142.7] 142.8] 142.1] 142.0 
Energy commodities... 105.7| 105.7] 109.2} 108.6] 106.6] 105.8} 105.3} 105.2) 103.1] 106.2} 107.7) 105.7/ 103.9} 101.6) 978 
Services less energy.... 179.4 185.0] 182.4] 183.1] 183.8] 184.1] 184.1] 184.6) 185.4] 185.8} 186.0] 186.7/ 1867| 186.9] 4187.9 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items fen 154.1 157.6} 156.3 156.8 157.0} 157.2 157.2 157.4) 157.5 157.8 158.3 158.5 158.5} 158.2 158.4 
Food and beverages... 153.2 157.2 156.4 156.4 156.5} 156.5 156.6 156.6) 157.0; 157-6) 157.8 158.1 158.3} 158.5 159.6 
FOOGK Si cetaeswee eee 152.8 156.8 156.1 156.0} 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4) 157.7 157.9) 158.1 159.3 
Food at home.. 153.5 157.2 157.1 156.8 156.7 156.6 156.6} 156.5) 156.9 157.6] 157.7 158.0 158.1 158.2 159.9 
Cereals and bakery products. eae 173.6 177.3 176.2 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.7 177.9 177.9 178.2 W777 178.0} 177.8 178.1 178.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS............eeeeed 144.5 148.2 149.3 148.4 147.4] 147.3 147.4 147.5} 148.0) 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0) 148.0) 148.0 
Dairy and related products’ al 141.9 145.2| 147.6] 146.0/ 145.8] 145.4 145.1] 143.8] 143.0] 143.0) 143.2] 145.5] 146.8] 147.5} 147.9 
Fruits and vegetables......... ed 183.1 186.6} 186.1 186.1 188.2 185.2 185.4 183.1 184.0 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4) 190.0} 200.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
FMALOHIAIS Cree eo raies socket povcaneccens eG ae 128.1 132.3 127.9 128.0 128.9 131.1 132.4 133.6] 134.9 135.2 135.2 135.2 133.3 131.7 132.9 
Other foods at home.... 142.6 146.8 144.4) 145.0 145.1 146.4] 146.6 147.2 147.9 148.0} 148.2 148.4 147.0} 147.1 148.1 
Sugar and sweets...... J 143.6 147.7 146.8 147.2 146.2 147.9 147.9 148.1 149,2 147.8 148.4 148.0} 147.3 147.7 150.2 
Fats and oils... ae 140.3 141.4), 141.9 142.3 142.2 142.1 141.7 141.3 1414.1 141.2 141.7 141.4) 140.2 140.0} 140.4 
Other foods. 156.0 161.1 159.3 160.4 160.1 161.0 160.3 160.9) 161.2 161.6} 161.8 162.3 161.3 162.7 163.6 
Other miscellaneous foods"... = = = Fs = = = 5 = Sa = = -| 100.0} 100.5 
Food away from Ome esheets 152.6 157.0} 155.4) 155.7 156.0} 156.2 156.2 156.6) 157.1 157.4} 157.8 158.2 158.6} 159.0} 159.3 
Other food away from home’. = = S| = S| =i = = = Sr =| -| 100.0) 100.1 


Alcoholic beverages 157.9 162.1 160.4) 161.1 161.5} 161.7) 162.2) 162.1 162.2) 162.5) 162.6) 162.8} 162.8) 163.1 163.6 


Housing... 149.6 153.4 151.8 152.4 152.5 152.4 152.6 153.6 154.1 154.2 154.4 154.4 154.5 154.4 154.8 
Shelter... ae 166.2 171.2 168.6 169.4 169.9 170.1 170.3 170.9 171.7 172.3 172.2 We 172.8 173.1 173.9 
Rent of primary residence. ...........cccseseeecseeeeee 161.6 166.3 164.1 164.4 164.7 165.2 165.6 166.0 166.5 167.0 167.5 167.9 168.4 168.8 169.2 
Lodging away from ROMO ae ab Ae, = | SI = = = = = = - = - -| 100.0} 104.8 
Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence® 161.2 165.8 163.7 164.0 164.3 164.6 164.9 165.4 166.0 166.5 167.0 167.4 167.9 168.3 168.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance™.............. =| = = = =| = = =| = = a = -| 100.0) 100.4 


127.2|_ 1180.5] 180/5|,. 1380:7). 129.6) , 128.6) 128.7; 131.7) 131.9] 131.2) 131.9) 130.6) 130.9) 129.7) 128.6 
| 114.7 117.3] 1185) 1185] 1165) 114.7) 114.7) 119.2) 119.1) 1181] 119.3) 116.8) 117.3) 115.2) 113.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels...... Ho 99.0 99.6] 111.6} 109.4) 105.3) 101.7) 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 

Gas (piped) and electricity. 121.6 124.6] 124.5} 124.8] 122.9] 121.2} 121.5} 127.0} 127.3} 1262] 127.6) 124.6} 124.9} 122.4 121.0 
Household furnishings and operations. 123.2 123.9 123.4 123.7 123.9 124.0 124.3 124.2 124.1 123;7 123.9 123.9 123.7 123.6 124.1 
Apparel .... 130.9 132.1) 128.7) 131.1 133.8] 135.5) 134.7] 131.8) 129.8} 129.4; 132.1 133.9] 133.6] 130.3] 128.7 
Men's and boys' apparel. , 127.4 129.9} 127.0} 127.2) 128.8) 131.1 131.7} 128.8} 128.0) 1288) 131.2] 132.4) 132.7) 130.7} 129.4 
Women's and girls! apparel, ........0.ccceceseeee 123.6 124.9] 119.9] 124.8) 129.2} 130.7} 129.0} 124.8} 120.6) 119.6] 124.6) 126.8) 127.0) 121.5) 118.5 
130.8 130.1) 128.5} 128.1 130.7| 134.9) 134.9) 133.8) 132.0) 128.4) 128.3) 127.7) 127.1 126.5} 125.3 


Fuels and utilities. 


Infants' and toddlers’ apparel! 


Footwear... 127.6 128.5] 126.0) 127.2} 127.9) 130.3) 130.1 127.2| 126.8) 127.3) 128.3) 131.8} 130.4) 129.2) 128.4 
Transportation. 142.8 143.6] 144.6} 144.4) 144.2) 144.2} 143.8] 143.4) 142.9} 143.3) 143.6) 143.6) 143.1 142.4, 141.7 
Private transportation. .........cccseescesscesseeserseenenene 140.7 141.3) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8) 141.6) 141.1) 140.4) 141.1 141.4) 141.1 140.8) 140.1 139.3 
New and used motor vehicles” eon a -| 102.0} 101.9) 101.9} 101.8) 101.5} 100.9) 100.2 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 


144.7 145.5| 146.6] 1467) 1466) 146.4, 145.9) 145.4) 144.9} 144.3) 144.0) 144.7) 145.1 145.3) 145.6 
158.2 152.6]'' 155.9} 155.7] 155.7} 155.7 156.3] 153.3} 151.4 149.9] 149.7} 149.4] 149.2} 149.5 149.7| 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 


‘4996 | 1997 Jan. | Feb. July | Aug. | Sept. 
Motor fuel 106.3 106.2} 108.8} 108.2 104.0) 107.7} 109.2 
Gasoline (all types)... se 105.9 105.8} 108.2} 107.5 103.6} 107.6) 109.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmernt................4 101.3 101.0} 101.4) 101.6 101.5} 101.0} 100.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 159.3 163.7} 162.0} 162.1 164.0} 164.2 164.5 
Public transportation 179.6 184.2] 183.6} 180.3 186.2} 181.6) 183.5 
Medical care 227.6 234.0) 231.1) 232.1 234.2} 234.6] 234.7 
Medical care commodities. 207.8 212.6} 210.1) 211.4 213.3) 212.5)~212.5 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8} 235.9} 236.8 238.9} 239.5] 239.7 
Professional services 209.5 216.7} 231.3) 214.3 2172) 20a 217.8 
Hospital and related services... 266.5 ZITAT 2719), 2728) 274.4| 275.2] 275.6 


Recreation® - -| 987] 99.2 99.8] 100.1] 100.0 
Video and audio’... = - 97.8 98.8 100.0} 100.0 99.9 
Education and communication”. = -| 97.5) 97.5 98.1 98.5] 99.7 
Education” ae - -| 95.3] 95.5 96.2} 97.6] 99.6 
Educational books and supplies... 228.2 240.4| 236.2} 236.9 240.1} 241.9] 243.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 261.0 274.6) 269.3} 269.5 271.4) 275.7} 281.5 
Communications ss. totes maces aa: = -} 100.3) 100.3 100.6} 99.7) 99.8 
Information and information processing’... rms -| 100.3) 100.4 100.7 99.7 99.8 
Telephone SeIviCeS eas eee = = = = = - - - - - - 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services ?.............-. 57.7 $1.1 54.3 54.0 53.1 §2.4 51.8 50.9 50.1 49.3) - 49.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment™....... ae = = = - - - - - - - - 
Other goods and services... 212.2 221.6] 216.7| 217.4) 218.0) 219.8) 220.2} 219.9] 220.3} 222.1) 2246 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 232.5 243.3} 236.1] 237.0) 237.7) 242.7) 243.4) 240.9] 241.7) 243.0) 246.1 
Personal care’ 150.1 152:6] 151.6) 151.4) 151:6] 1526) 152.6] 152.7; 152.4) 152.4] 152.6 


Personal care products’... 
Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities 
Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 
Apparel c= Sctrcccqercturcsvertuasenaeatintencs cvtneortrans 130.9 132.1] 128.7) 131.1] 133.8] 135.5} 134.7] 131.8) 129.8] 129.4) 132.1 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 138.3 140.4, 140.9] 140.8} 139.9} 140.3) 140.2} 139.9) 139.1] 140.8) 141.9 
Durables.............. 129.2 128.4, 129.5} 129.5} 129.6) 129.3) 129.2] 128.6) 128.0] 127.4) 127.2 
Services 174.1 176.5] 174.2) 174.9] 175.2) 175.3) 175.5] 176.4) 177.1] 177.4) 177.7 


Rent of shelter®... 
Transporatation services. 


Other services...........02-+0 198.1 206.4} 202.7| 203.5} 204.1) 204.6) 205.0) 205.7) 205.9} 207.4) 209.0 
Special indexes: 
AIL PQMIS 1OSS TOO. cases \coscsssssccsnaritenascnnsmnsucscnce 154.3 157.6} 156.3} 156.8) 157.1 157.3) 157.3), 157-5] 157-5) 157.8} 158.4 


All items less shelter.............. 
All items less medical care. R 
Commodities less food.......... a 132.8 133.6] 133.5} 134.0] 134.2] 134.6] 134.4] 133.5) 132.5] 132.9] 133.7 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter”... ! 162.7 167.6] 165.7} 166.2} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5} 167.7) 168.2} 1682] 168.8 
Services less medical care services. 


All items less energy..........+++ 
All items less food and energy. 
Commodities less food and energy.. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
GARE SIAY SIN SOE = SOTIAESE. Note: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific data. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers | Urban Wage Earners 
Area leg g 1996 1997 1998 | 1996 1997 1998 
ae ih Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
RPE MEHV AN LAG Ouest ee eee 2c ccs use sawkts obsccecdealbeus dee oe M 158.6) 159.1) 161.2] 161.6) 161.5} 161.3) 161.6} 155.9} 156.3} 158.3} 158.5) 158.5) 158.2) 158.4 
Region and area size” 

NOF@ ASE UNDA cei. risa cccsccsssovseensecersueesunserssseesvectnsecereaveceees M 165.7; 166.2; 168.4; 168.7| 168.5} 168.4) 168.8) 163.2) 163.5} 165.6} 165.8} 165.7); 165.5] 165.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............cceceeeeeceseseeeeeeeeee M 166.2} 166.8] 169.2} 169.5) 169.3} 169.1} 169.5) 162.6) 163.1] 165.4] 165.5} 165.5} 165.2! 165.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° .....--ccccsssesseeseseseseeseeeee M 100.0} 100.0} 101.3} 101.4} 101.3} 101.3} 101.6} 100.0} 100.0} 101.1) 101.2) 101.1] 101.1] 101.3 

Midwesturban® M 155.3} 155.5] 157.5] 157.7} 157.7} 157.3] 157.6] 151.9] 152.1] 153.9] 154.0} 154.0] 153.7] 153.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 155.5} 156.0} 158.3) 158.4) 158.4) 158.1) 158.5) 151.5) 151.9) 153.9] 153.9} 153.8} 153.6) 153.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.0) 100.0} 101.2} 101.3) 101.3} 101.0) 101.2} 100.0} 100.0) 101.1) 101.2} 101.2} 101.0) 101.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M TSO 1o2e4 oda eiooe| l5o.7) t5a01 152:9)) 150:3) 1150/5) 151.5) 154.4)) 1546] 1510] 150:9 

NSMOMMIT EA RO ELGNE Meee ae EN acts Naa Sean Ain vie cdus sve napnenvescasnoavaceavesed M V55-1)| eon.) dome! 157.8) 157.8) 15723) 17:6] 153:7)| 154-2) 155.9) 156.1] 156.2) 15516) 155.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............ececccessceseeseeeseeeeeeee M 154.0) 154.9} 156.4) 156.7} 156.4) 156.3] 156.6) 152.3) 153.1) 154.5) 154.7] 154.5} 154.2) 154.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.0} 100.3] 101.5} 101.8} 101.9} 101.3} 101.5} 100.0} 100.2} 101.3) 101.5) 101.7) 101.1] 101.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 1O4A 104.61 fore) woee) 157.1) 57/0) 157:5) 155:0) 156.3] 157-7) 157.3) 157.5) 157-5] 157.6 

West urban M 158.7; 159.6) 162.1) 162.8) 162.8] 162.8} 163.0) 155.4) 156.3) 158.6} 159.3} 159.2} 159.2) 159.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 158.7} 159.6} 162.3) 163.1) 162.8) 163.1] 163.3) 153.8] 154.7) 157.2} 157.9} 157.7} 157.9] 158.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° etait.” AM RET, M 100.0} 100.4; 101.8) 102.1} 102.4) 102.0} 102.3) 100.0} 100.5} 101.8] 102.1} 102.3) 101.9} 102.2 

Size classes: 

M 142.9} 143.6) 145.6] 146.0} 145.8) 145.7] 146.0) 141.9] 142.5} 144.4) 144.7) 144.6] 144.4) 144.6 

M 100.0} 100.2; 101.4; 101.7) 101.7) 101.4} 101.6) 100.0) 100.1} 101.3) 101.5} 101.5} 101.2} 101.3 

M ISO ISO 101.4 1o/7.6) 157.8 157.5) 157.7) 194:9) 155.3) 156.6) 156.7) 156.9] 156.7, 156.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI M 159.7; 160.4) 162.1) 162.5} 162.9) 162.8] 162.8} 154.6} 155.3) -156.4); 156.9) 157.2] 157.3} 157.3 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA... M 158.3} 159.1} 160.5} 161.1) 160.7} 161.2} 161.0} 152.7} 153.6] 154.7} 155.4) 154.9} 155.3) 155.1 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 168.5} 169.1) 171.7} 172.3) 172.0} 171.9} 172.1] 164.7} 165.1} 167.7) 168.1) 168.0} 167.7} 167.7 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT................... 1 -| 167.7} 167.8 -| 169.4 -| 171.2 -| 166.6} 166.2 -| 167.8 -| 169.3 

CIEVEIAMGSAKFONHOH or. sscscs dcsneccccsasvessesserccecsccce oneness 1 -| 153.8) 157.3 -| 157.4 -| 158.2 -| 146.2] 149.2 -| 149.1 -| 150.0 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 150.0 = =| 152.8 —| 152.5] 152.1) 150.2 = —-| 152.8 —| 152.7} 152.2 

Washington—Baltimore, DO-MD-VA-WV........sssscsssseeeeee 1 -| 100.4) 101.4 =| 100.5 =| 101.0 =| 100.4) 101.4 | 100.4 =| 100.8 

PACs tat GA mre er eI aren sy eescennsnencesuessenes 1 - - - - -| 159.4 - - - - - -| 156.8 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........20...ccccccceeceseceeeeeeeeee ees 1 154.3 - -| 157.9 -| 157.1 -| 149.4 - -| 152.4 —| 151.7 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.............cecceeeeeesereeeeeed 1 143.6 - =| 147.3 -| 145.6 -| 143.0 - -| 146.3 -| 144.5 - 

Miami-Ft Lauderdale, Flite... cceseeecnecceeceenseneceeeesne] 2 -| 168.1} 158.5 -| 169.5] 159.3 - —| 166.0} / 7156.1 —| 157.0} 156.8 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD....| 2 164.3) 165.1} 168.6} 167.7| 166.4) 166.4 -| 163.6) 164.4) 167.9} 166.8); 165.9] 165.7 = 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA... 2 156.0} 157.0} 161.6} 162.5) 162.6) 162.6 —| 153.1) 154.1] 158.6) 159.5) 159.5] 159.4 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA ) - - - - -| 165.0 - - - - - -| 160.6 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
° In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fl. 

’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
DINGO er se case scyeee irae bvca natant an a pstens dtannen ences aeinavertirene 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 
POICOnt CHANGE) acecrscteeccesns cussecveaswensves nconenpauensveas 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 
Percent change. 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8)- 148.5 152.8 156.8 
Percent change. 3.8 4.5 4.0 29 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 
UDO Nes pacar he cen ccna cass caperpa Rickaabaais anaes Keni 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 
POlCONUCHANGO ir eccerest-rarsssnecessranrtsetenaneatsnaneutseanen 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 2 -1.0 =0.2 9 
Transportation: 
DRDO are tetieens cn voneranenac ectneanesamsennartaeqestcaemeontee sos 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 
Percent: CHANGO iesicir-c:sbetusscstssccnsnecnecnuvecasuescrersend 5.0 5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 
Medical care: 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
77 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.5 2.8 
147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
Percent change... 7.8 77 79 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
[Fata yeh coherenieree rec mop secey codbas-herecr Ono ooo earcereceononaencH 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 
Percent change.... 48 5.2 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping 
1996 | 1997° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Finished QO0dG..............0.ssssssceeeseeseesees 131.3 131.8 132.6 132.2 132.1 131.6 131.6 131.6 131.3 131.7 131.8 132.3 131.8 131.1 130.2 
Finished consumer goods.... 129.5 130.2 131.0 130.6 130.4 129.8 130.0 130.0 129.7 130.3 130.5 130.7 130.1 129.4 128.2 
Finished consumer foods... 133.6 134.5 134.1 133.8 135.2 134.3 135.2 134.0 134.0 134.9 134.7 135.1 134.5 134.2 132.8 
Finsneg Consuiier gouus 
OKGIUGING TOOUS io recccnsscrccnseeccecesvevdasenvess 127.6 128.2 129.5 129.0 128.2 127.7 127.6 128.1 127.6 128.1 128.6 128.7 128.1 127.2 126.0 
Nondurable goods less food.... 123.3 124.3 125.7 124.9 123.8 123.2 123.5 124.4 124.1 124.8 125.8 124.6 123.8 122.8 121.3 
Durable goods of 134.2 133.8 134.9 135.0 135.0 134.5 133.6 133.4 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.7 134.4 133.9 133.6 
Capital equipment............cecccsseeseesceseee 138.3 138.3 139.0 138.9 138.8 138.6 138.1 138.1 137.8 137.7 137.2 138.5 138.4 138.0 138.0 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components. 125.7 125.6 126.3 126.1 125.6 125.3 125.4 125.8 125.5 125.8 126.0 125.5 125.6 125.0 124.2 
WMatenals aU COMPONeMs 
for MaNufacturing.............eeeccesccesssereeeeees 128.6 128.3 128.4 128.4 128.6 128.4 128.4 128.3 128.2 128.3 128.3 128.0 128.4 128.0 127.5 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 125.3 123.2 122.9 122.9 124.1 123.8 123.9 122.7 122.3 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.4 123.0 119.7 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.7 130.1 129.9} 129.4] 129.0 129.1 129.0 129.3 129.7 | 129.8} 129.9} 130.5] 130.3 130.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing.. 131.3 132.8 131.9 132.6 133.4 133.4 133.4 133.7 133.2 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.2 131.4 130.5 
Components for manufacturing 126.9 126.4 126.8 126.8 126.7 126.6 126.5 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 126.0 126.0 125.9 126.0 
Materials and components 
for construction 143.6 146.5 145.0 145.7 146.2 146.8 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.8 146.4 146.6 146.6 146.4 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 90.0 89.3 93.4 92.1 88.7 87.0 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.2 86.2 83.3 
Containers... 141.1 135.9 137.8 136.9 136.0 135.1 134.6 134.2 134.1 133.4 135.4 136.4 137.3 139.6 140.7 
Supplies... 135.9 135.9 135.5 135.5 135.8 136.0 136.2 136.0 135.9 135.8 136.2; 135.8 136.0 135.9 135.5 
Crude materials for further 
processing 113.8 110.9] 126.3] 1161] 107.6] 107.9} 110.4] 107.1] 107.1] 107.5] 108.5] 112.7] 113.8] 107.4] 102.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 121.5 112.2 112.2 111.0 114.1 116.7 117.4 111.3 112.0 111.6 110.6 110.1 110.2 108.8 105.4 
Crude nonfood materials...........:ccesseesseed 104.5 106.0 131.0 115.2 99.4 98.1 101.8 100.5 99.9 100.9 103.2 110.3 112.0 102.5 97.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 130.5 130.9] 132.1] 131.7] 131.1] 130.7] 130.5) 130.9] 130.4] 130.7] 130.9] 131.3] 130.9] 130.2} 129.3 
Finished energy goods........... 83.2 83.4 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 82.0 80.2 77.4 
Finished goods less energy... 139.6 140.2 140.3 140.2 140.7 140.3 140.3 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 139.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0 140.8 | 140.7) 141.4] 141.0 141.1 140.6 140.3 140.7 140.6} 141.8}; 141.4; 141.1 140.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.5 142.8 142.7 142.8 142.7 142.3 142.2 141.9 141.8 141.6 143.0 142.9 142.7 142.7 
FHUNSNEU CONSUITEL YOUUS IeSs 100U 
CONN cerncsitead Sansivenscsencnssnannsseceneseses 144.3 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.3 145.2 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.7 145.6 145.6 
VOUHSUINe! NUNGUIaVIE YOUUS I€Ss 100U 
PANG VOOR are ater sic rencs tacos ncrsssacsssevaiiceeszer 151.4 153.2 152.4 152.3 152.7 153.0 153.0 153.1 153.2 153.3 154.2 154.3 153.9 154.1 154.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
AMA MEOUG sstonrcneseisr reset ttoent exessucecesursuerososss 125.6 125.7 126.4 126.2 125.6 125.2 125.3 125.7 125.6 125.8 126.1 125.6 125.6 125.2 124.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 128.1 125.4 124.6 124.8 127.2 127.5 128.3 126.4 124.6 124.6 126.0 122.6 124.3 123.3 118.8 
Intermediate energy goods a 89.8 89.0 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 
Intermediate goods less energy...........:0 133.6 133.7 133.5 133.6 133.8 133.8 133.9 133.7 133.7 133.7 133.8 133.5 133.8 133.7 133.3 
HNEMHeUlrdale Hlalerials less 1U0US 
ING CONG Virepresueaee eee atbesoes doses vases inievenes 134.0 134.2 134.1 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 
Crude energy materials.... 85.0 86.8 | 119.4 98.0 774 76.4 80.8 79.2 79.1 79.7 83.2 92.8 95.4 83.4 77.3 
Crude materials less energy 130.0 123.4 123.5 123.3 125.7 126.7 127.5 123.1 123.1 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.4 120.0 116.8 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
sic Industry 
1996 | 1997? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
— | Total mining industries.............cecseseeseeeeneee 84.4 85.7 | 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.9 90.2 91.9 82.8 77.9 
10 Metal mining..............-- 92.1 85.8 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.8 741 73.1 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 91.4 92.1 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 92.2 92.1 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100). 84.8 871) 121.4 99.6 77.3 155 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 93.4 96.2 84.1 77.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuel..............::eceeeeeceeeeee 127.1 128.7 | 127.6] 127.7 | 127.7 | 128.1] 128.3] 128.9] 129.2 | 129.2] 129.3} 129.6) 129.9] 129.7] 130.3 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 127.1 127.5} 128.1 127.9 | 127.8 | 127.7-127:6| 127.2] 1269] 127.4] 127.3] 127.6] 127.5| 127.0| 126.3 
20 Food and kindred products 127.1 127.9 | 127.4| 127.1 128.1 128.3'| 128.9 | 128.3) 128.0) 128.6) 127.9 | 127.5 | 127-5) 2ian 125.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 199.1 210.6 | 201.4} 201.2} 203.3] 208.4] 209.2} 209.6} 209.4} 209.4) 219.4] 219.4] 2189) 2196] 219.3 
22 Textile mill products 118.2 118.7} 118.6} 1188} 1188) 1182] 1185] 118.6} 1188] 1188) 118.9] 119.1 118.7 | 118.7] 118.7 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.2 | 122.9) 1229] 123.2] 122.9] 123.3] 123.4] 123.4] 123.5) 123.7] 123.4] 123.3) 123.5] 124.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 153.5 158.9} 156.4} 158.2] 159.3) 159.9] 160.7 | 159.8} 160.1 169.6 | 158.9] 157.3} 158.3] 158.4] 157.5 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 136.2 138.2 | 137.5] 137.6) 137.7] 138.0] 1382] 138.2] 1385] 1383] 138.6] 138.6] 138.8) 138.8] 139.2 
26 Paper and allied products... 138.6 133.5] 134.5] 133.5) 132.5] 131.5] 131.5] 131.7] 132.0} 132.8) 134.1 134.6 | 135.9] 137.2] 137.7 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......) 165.6 169.0 | 168.0} 168.1 168.0} 168.5 | 168.2] 168.4] 168.7| 168.9] 169.2) 170.7] 170.6] 171.2] 172.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products...............::0:00+ 145.8 147.1 146.8) 1468] 146.9] 147.0} 147.0} 147.0} 147.1 147.2 | 147.1 147.3 | 147.3] 147.1 147.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products.........| 87.4 85.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.7 79.4 73.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 123.1 122.8) 122.9] 122.8] 122.4) 1228] 1229] 122.9] 123.0) 123.1] 122.9} 122.7} 122.8} 122.7) 122.6 
31 Leather and leather products..........-...::-:s:e0e4 134.7 137.2 | 136.8) 137.3) 137.2] 137.4] 136.9] 136.2] 136.9) 136.9] 137.0] 137.5} 137.8} 137.6] 137.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4| 126.8] 126.9] 127.1 127.5'| 127.6 127.4] 127:4| 127:5\) 1275 | 122.8) 12:00) t2Gneenacee 
33 Primary metal industries.............:ccccsseseeseseees 123.7 124.7 | 123.6) 124.0) 124.8] 125.0] 125.0] 125.4] 125.2| 125.2] 125.2] 1248] 1245] 123.8] 123.4 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment.............:cceeeeee 126.2 127.64). 126:89) 127.0) 12721 127.2.| 127.4) 127.5) 127.7) 127.9) 128.0] 128.1 | 128.1 |) 1264 (ea28.3 
35 Machinery, except electrical.........:cccecceeeeee] 119.2 118.5} 119.1] 119.0} 119.1] 119.1] 118.5] 118.3) 1184] 118.3) 1182] 1181) 11814) 118.1] 1182 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and SUpplieS.............eeeeseeeeeeeeed 113.2 ATT ADS 225) TAN AON AAAS ASP Tee tal 111.1 110.8 | 111.1 110.8 | 110.7 
37 TFANSPONALIONS ten asset ncneeneerseeeenrceatiece cress 134.2 134.2 | 135.4] 135.4} 135.3] 1348) 133.9] 133.8) 1328) 132.8) 131.8} 135.0] 134.7] 134.1] 133.8 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........-:ss:esseeseree4 125.0 125.7 | 125.5) 125.4) 125/5)) 125.7 |) 125.7) 125.3) 125.7|| 125.8 | 125.87)" 125.7)" 126,97" eoren eo 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 5100). <6... <--ccececcccces-sceretees 127.8 129.1] 128.6 | 128.7} 128.9) 129.1 | 129.1] 129.1] 129.0] 129.1] 129.2] 129.4] 129.3} 129.3] 129.5 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 106.3 108.9} 108.0) 1085} 108.6) 108.8) 108.8] 109.0) 109.1} 109.3] 109.4} 109.3} 109.0} 109.1] 110.4 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 103.7 104.1] 104.1} 104.2} 104.1) 104.2] 1043] 1048) 104.4] 104.7] 103.8] 104.6} 103.2} 103.8; 102.9 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).............-+. 121.1 125.5 | 128.8] 128.9) 124.6] 125.1] 125.1] 126.2) 1265] 125.4) 122.5] 123.7] 124.0] 1242] 122.5 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1989 1990 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997° 
Finished goods 
113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 
118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 
65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 
122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.5 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1997 1998 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
0| Food and live animals............ssessesssessessessees ..| 100.7] 102.3] 103.4] 103.1] 101.2] 985] 978] 997] 995] 985] 97.6] 967| 949 


01 Meat and meat preparations... 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations. 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
24| Cork and wood.............. 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes. «| 102.6 102.2 102.2 102.5 102.4 102.0 101.6 101.6 101.9 102.2 101.8 101.3 101.0 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 127.0 121.4 119.5 119.9 120.0 119.4 120.9 121.3 121.8 121.3 120.1 118.9 116.1 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes................++| 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9} 106.8 106.5] 104.5 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ...... 3 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... «| 101.4) 101.2} 100.9] 101.6] 101.5] 101.5} 101.1 101.1 101.2} 100.8} 100.9} 100.9) 101.9 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).... 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ........ 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.6 98.3 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......ccccceeecesessessneneeneneeeed 102.9 102.6 102.7 103.0 103.1 103.2 103.1 102.2 101.9 102.2 102.1 102.0 101.8 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 

66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e-s. ......... «| 104.0 104.1 104.0 104.0 104.1 104.3 104.5 104.6 106.1 106.1 106.3 107.1 106.7 
GB) INGRIGITOUS MOTAIS wins -sscsccnvesscarannqinntasenisenesenndencendenensnse 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............::ccseseeeeee 100.6 | 100.5} 100.5) 100.6) 100.4] 100.6} 100.5] 100.6 | 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 99.7 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74) General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


ANGMACHING PAIS sc. cscatergecsenenscessneascusnenceenceacsenrosesssotes 103.4 | 103.8} 104.1 104.6] 104.7] 105.2] 105.0] 105.3] 105.2| 105.4] 105.4] 105.4] 105.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines..............0.004 87.7 86.9 86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment....<. 100.8} 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.7 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.5 94.2 
GP RNR ARAC NDS ates asco ca nach sAnanans enevoxasnonr>=sescexstacraonsdauesars 101.6} 101.5] 101.8) 101.9} 101.7] 101.8} 102.0} 101.9) 101.7} 101.8} 101.9] 102.0] 102.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments anti apparatus...................22sccceeeeeeeseees 103.4 | 103.7] 103.8) 103.1 103.3 | 103.4) 103.5) 103.5] 103.4) 103.3} 103.3} 103.5] 103.5 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1997 1998 
Industry I 

Rev. 3 ; Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 

0| Food and live animals...........ccssssssssesssneesnsessneeesneeees 94.6| 97.2| 1018] 995] 1021] 103.7] 1005] 1009] 101.3] 100.4] 99.4] 996] 99.2 

01| Meat and meat preparations. ....cc-ssssssssssssssssessessneessen 97.7| 979] 103.5] 1047] 1035] 101.9] 1019] 1042] 103.9] 102.7] 1027] 104.2) 101.3 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 
05) Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


98.4} 100.1 99.7} 100.4} 102.1 103.6} 1044] 1046] 1045] 107.4) 107.3) 105.6] 105.4 
101.6 | 104.1 111.1 101.5] 101.0} 101.7} 101.2] 103.2) 103.4) 103.1 103.8} 102.5} 102.9 


LEG 1e) ocsc Aeeeen arn dos paces PSccio Lara ne p-cnSebqanoagecn paneer | 777 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8 | 118.4 99.6 97.5 700.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 93.9 
1| Beverages and tobacco..............:ssseeseenserennenenceeesanes 105.6} 106.7/ 1069] 107.2) 107.0) 107.5| 107.7] 107.7} 107.8} 107.9} 108.4] 1086) 109.0 
11 PROV OT AG OSs rec cote cxncaceancaa tips ns eapteneaiscdacwasaceataehieden cas 102.9} 103.0) 103.3} 103.6) 103.5) 104.0) 104.2) 104.2) 1043} 104.4) 105.1 105.2 | 105.4 


esol | OU.ON|) OZ 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.7 


87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 ya Ae 77.2 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 65.3 
121.4) 125.4) 126.2] 1249] 126.9] 122.5) 123.3) 120.9} 121.2} 113.1 114.0] 113.1 109.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper.... 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap aed 99.8 102.6 103.0 106.0 105.6 105.8 104.6 104.7 104.5 103.7 102.5 102.3 100.3 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. .........0 105.3 148.2 | 105.2 94.3 118.1 97.3 102.1 101.8} 103.1 113.2 | 104.8} 107.0} 108.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..... 


23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
24| Cork and wood.............. 


/ 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 138.9 128.0 113.9 105.3 106.6 104.6 104.4 106.2 107.0 113.1 111.8 103.5 94.5 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 134.6) 123.8) 113.1 104.8} 106.4) 104.0 103.0} 105.1 105.5 | 111.5] 107.8 100.3 90.8 
34 Gas, natural And ManufactUred..........cecceeceeccereeeserreeeee 184.4 170.7 125.9 113.7 112.0 113.3 119.8 119.7 123.7 132.0 149.7 133.4 127.6 


98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.1 
103.2} 102.7) 101.5) 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7, 99.7 99.0 97.3 93.0 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 97.0 95.3 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.4 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.é.s. ...... 105.5 | 104.7 104.6 | 104.2}; 104.2 103.5 103.2 103.3 103.2 102.8} 102.8| 103.1 102.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 
52 Inorganic ChEMICAIS..........::0esesceeeeeee 


6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.1 


62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .....:secesssscsesessescssnerecsceseeeed 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68 Nonferrous metals..... 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ... 


84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 86.7 
103.5 | 103.6] 103.2} 102.8) 103.2} 102.6} 103.0) 102.5} 102.1 102.2 | 102.2) 101.7| 101.3 
86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 
100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 


7| Machinery and transport equipment.............::-s:sceseseereee 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 101.1 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 99.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.... 


100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 
86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.2 77.1 76.7 76.8 75.3 


94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment. 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.5 86.1 
78) Road vehicles «| 100.7} 1006} 100.8} 1006; 1004; 1008{; 100.9] 101.1 101.3 | 101.6) 101.6] 101.5] 101.4 
BSI" SROOTWOAI I 28. otras cteccnsenesccccceentecsceevenmeevenenert res pmreeneeees 101.4} 101.7} 101.0} 101.0} 100.9} 101.1 101.2 | 101.1 100.8} 101.0} 101.0} 101.2} 101.2 
88} Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical QOOdS, 1.6.5. ........-...scssscsscssesessssessseeseseees 96.5 96.0 95.3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95.1 94.4 93.6 93.4 92.6 93.1 92.3 


a) 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 

1997 1998 
Category 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
cata SF + -- + 

ALL COMMODITIES... 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............cssssseeeeeeeeeee 102.4} 1043] 106.1 105.8} 1046] 102.3) 101.2) 101.8] 101.8 99.8] 100.2 99.3 96.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages | 105.6 107.6] 107.4} 1063] 103.8] 102.4] 102.5 102.2 | 100.1 100.7 100.0 97.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 96.2 91.4 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 
Industrial supplies and materials..............c:e00eeeeee { 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 
Fuels and lubricants.............00 Ce MOEEAC EECCA KG 111.4 110.7 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.3 110.7 110.2 107.2 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 
Selected building materials 


i 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.6 
4, 98.2 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91:2 89.3 89.3 89.3 


Wap OOGS ia. antares aanvtcvewnsetoce-teeterteeneurenscncnal y 100.4} 100.4) 100.3) 100.1 100.2} 100.0 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 100.3 100.5 100.7 100.6 | 101.1 101.2 102.2 101.8} 101.9 102.2 102.3) 101.9 
Nonelectrical machinery...... 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 S77 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.0 95.8 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 5 101.7 101.9 102.2} 102.1 102.1 102.3 102.3 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.3} 102.3 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............65 101.9 102.0 101.7 101.8 101.9) 102.0) 102.2 102.2 102.6 | 102.6] 102.6 102.7) 102.5 
Nondurables, manufactured.... 101.6 | 101.6} 101.4) 101.1 V01:2 | 101.5) 109.7) 101.7} 1023) 102.1 102.0] 102.1 102.1 
Durables, manufactured 101.7 | 101.4} 102.0} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 101.9} 102.2] 102.1 102.0 | 101.7 


Agricultural commodities...............sscccceceeeeeees «| 101.4] 103.5] 105.1 104.7 | 103.4} 101.3} 100.2} 100.3) 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 95.6 
Nonagricultural commodities 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
—— 
1997 1998 
Category 
Jan Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ALL COMMODITIEG...............sccsssssseersssnensserersnsenereenen 101.6} 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........:0cs:reseereeceeened 96.7 98.5} 101.4 99.6} 100.8} 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............-4 95.7 97.8 101.8 99.0} 100.3 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.0) 100.1 100.1 100.9 101.8] 103.1 104.2} 104.1 104.1 105.2 105.2} 104.1 104.0 
Industrial supplies and materials 111.0} 107.7] 103.4] 100.4} 101.0} 100.4} 100.1 100.8 | 101.1 102.5 | 101.8 98.7 94.8 
Fuels ANd IODVICANtS...ceccecrercceoncravescvetrerseseures-seeel) “TOO.O)| 128i 114.3) 105.8] 106.8) 1049] 1046) 106.6} 107.2} ° 113.2} 111.5} 103.5 94.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products.................++ 135.5 | 124.5 113.7 105.3-| 106.6} 104.5 103.1 105.5 105.7 111.6) 107.7 100.5 91.5 
Paper and paper base stocks...... 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 81.5 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials............:.ssssssssssesseneees 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 
Selected building materials..........:cccssceseeeserenseees 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.7 114.8 112.3 112.8 ap lie 111.6 107.6 108.3 107.6 105.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 93.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods... 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.8 
Capital Goods irc... cssvcavotgasecesuensenedtercrscscnees 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 88.9 88.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 
Nonelectrical MAChiNELy. .......-..ccescseesseeeseeeeeeees 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............: 100.7 100.7 100.8} 100.6) 100.3) 100.8) 100.9] 101.0 101.2 101.4} 101.4} 101.3} 101.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 100.0 | 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 
Nondurables, manufactured. 100.6 100.6 100.5 100.8 101.0 101.0 100.9 100.8 100.8 101.1 100.8 101.0 101.0 
Durables, manufactured............ 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 ora 97.3 97.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods... 101.4 108.2 100.4 98.9 102.8 99.1 99.8 99.8 99.9 101.4 100.1 99.4 98.9 
38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1995 1996 1997 
Category 
Dec. Mar. Mar. | June Sept. Dec. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 98.7 95.9 89.9 88.5 86.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 99.7 99.1 99.2 99.6 98.0 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........::::sceceeesenneee 96.1 98.3 112.1 109.2 99.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 96.9 96.3 106.1 104.6 99.7 


Ocean liner freight (inbound) 
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96.8 94.9 


39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 

[1992 = 100] 

ae aantEieeneieeeer eee ee ee en  — ——————————————_—___————— 
Quarterly indexes 


Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 
L — 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour.... 


Unit labor costs. 104.3 105.5 106.1 106.7 107.0; 107.2} 107.8; 108.9 109.3 110.0 110.2} 110.4) 111.4 
Unit nonlabor payments.............c0.cseceeeeseenes 108.3 108.3 | 108.4) 1088) 109.1 110.5} 111.0 110.7 1114.3} 111.6] 1124} 112.9 111.8 
Implicit price deflator 105.8 | 106.5 107.0} 107.4} 107.8; 108.4} 108.9 109.6 | 110.0 110.6 111.0} 111.3 111.5 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 


Compensation per hour 104.9 105.5 106.3 | 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 W114) 1123) 113.5 114.4) 115.5 117.0 
Real compensation per hour.... 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.7 100.2 100.7 101.4 
Unit labor costs 104.2 | 105.2 105.8 | 106.3 106.7 | 106.9 107.5 108.6 | 109.0} 109.8 110.0 110.1 111.0 
Unit nonlabor payMents.............ecccseseeeseeeeeeeerereeeee| 109.2 109.6} 109.6) 109.7} 109.8; 111.0 111.3 110.9 111.4) 111.7 112.4) 113.2) 112.2 
WMPRCH PICS DORAN... ceee cece rece nseeesnenserenees 106.0 106.8 | 107.2| 107.5 107.8 | 108.4) 108.8 109.4} 109.8} 110.5 110.9} 1112) 111.5 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees... 
Compensation per hour..... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs 


Unit labor costs 100.8 102.2 102.4 101.9 102.0 102.1 102.4 102.7 102.9 103.5 103.7 103.2 = 

Unit nonlabor costs... 99.1 99.8 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 = 
Unit profits. 142.1 135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 152.5 154.7 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.1 164.5 = 
Unit nonlabor payments. mal PERO 109.6 109.7 111.9 112.4 114.0 114.0 114.1 113.7 113.8 114.3 115.4 = 
IMplictt PACE GONAON.. 5... cs. .eccsencvesecsocceceassenecasenes 104.1 104.6 104.8 105.1 105.4 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.5 106.9 107.2 107.2 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons.. 105.7 106.6 107.7 108.8 109.2 110.4 111.6 113.0 114.0 114.9 116.0 118.3 119.5 
Compensation per hour....... 106.6 107.2 108.2 109.2 110.1 110.8 112.1 112.9 113.5 114.7 115.4 116.4 118.1 
Real compensation per hour. 99.8 99.6 99.8/ 100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 1005] 1006) 100.3] 100.8} 101.1) 101.5] 102.5 
Unit labor costs 100.9} 100.6] 100.5} 100.4] 100.8} 100.3} 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.8 99.5 98.4 98.9 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..............sseeeeceseteeseneeee 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1 100.9} 101.0} 101.9} 102.9} 105.9) 106.4) 107.3 
Output per unit of capital SErviCeS............:ceeeeeeeeee 115.9 115.1 120.1 105.8} 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
Multifactor productivity.............ccccceseeseneeseeeeeeeeneees 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2} 100.1 99.1 100.5} 101.0) 101.8 
37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9} 104.3) 107.0) 107.9} 106.5} 109.3] 112.5} 117.4 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8} 104.2} 107.2} 107.8} 106.5} -107.5} 110.4) 114.8 
Capital services See 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5| 102.91 405-7)" 108-1 109.8} 111.4) 113.5) 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8) 106.7) 107.9) 107.5} 108.7} 111.3) 115.4 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........ccsssceseeseceeeeeeeeee 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7 102.1 106.1 108.0 107.4; 106.6 
Private nontarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..............csseeeeeeeeeeeeees 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9 100.7; 101.3 102.5} 105.1 105.6} 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services.. aeheesO 120.5 125.2 108.2 101.3 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
Multifactor productivity..............ccccceeeeeeseeeeneeeeeeeees 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7; 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2} 100.7 
37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5) 107.1 107.8} 106.4; 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 
61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4) 107.6} 108.3) 106.8) 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 
Capital services.... 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2} 103.2} 106.2} 108.8) 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0} 107.2} 108.5} 107.9} 109.3) 112.2} 116.3 
Capital per hour Of all perSONs.............sescceseereeeererees 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2) 106.6 108.5} 107.7 107.1 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..............cecseeeeeeeeeeree | 41.3 55.3 62.7 ave 91.4 92.5 94.2 96.4 100.0 102.2 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services...........:.:..s:eeeeeee 132.5 125.9} 137.1 110.1 109.4; 107.9) 103.9 99.3} 100.0} 101.0) 102.3 
Multifactor productivity..............0000000 ; 71.2 82.6 90.2 86.4; 100.8 99.5 99.9 98.1 100.0} 101.4) 103.7 
URDU ee coreecectocsscesscrececunscceeeneeseaananaeneetemans ceaseeer aes moO LO. 57.6 69.2 76.4 97.6 99.2 98.8 96.9} 100.0) 103.6] 108.7 
Inputs: 
Hours Of all PerSOMS...........0.sssssesssssssnssssssssresseenensessared 92.1 104.2} 110.5) 107.5} 106.8} 107.2} 104.9} 100.6} 100.0} 101.4; 103.7 


Capital SCNiCGS* ss vscncescxectaxcncuwessseussusctensoae ea caneaeants 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. . Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PersONS..........ceseseeeseseeeteteteeerseee 51.4 70.5 78.4 84.2 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7 100.2 100.6 100.5} 102.6) 104.5 
Compensation per NOul..................sscscsssecsscsseeseeee 13.6 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6} 104.3) 106.9} 111.1 115.4 
Real compensation per hour..............ccccecsseeesseeeeeees 64.7 85.4 91.6 92.7 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 99.3) 100.9 
Unit labor costs. 26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4; 103.7) 106.3) 108.3) 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6] 102.7; 106.8} 108.7} 110.9) 112.2 
[eipPHGI PCO GOHAN... ......2ceteescossessccvesessssesesessees 25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5} 104.8} 107.2} 109.2} 111.1 
Nonfarm business $ 
Output per hour of all persons..... 54.8 72.6 80.7 86.0 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9; 100.1 100.5} 100.7) 102.6) 104.3 
Compensation per hour....... 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3) 104.1 106.7} 110.8} 115.0 
Real compensation per hour...... 67.7 86.1 92.3 93.3 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 99.1 100.6 
Unit labor costs.........000 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 102.2; 103.6] 106.0) 108.0) 110.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.... 24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1 107.4) 109.7) 111.2} 112.4 
HTIPRCit PHCEGOCMALOY........0..1..00+.secceccoenensonscacresssese 25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6) 102.5) 104.9) 107.3) 109.1 111.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... 54.5 69.0 74.4 80.3 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5 101.2 103.3 104.1 107.3 - 
Compensation per NOur..........--::2-..ssccersenesssneneeesees 15.6 25.4 30.7 56.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6} 102.1 103.9} 106.3} 110.1 - 
Real compensation per hour.............ccccceeeeeeeneeeeeened 73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 98.4 = 
Total unit costs........ 27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3) 101.4) 101.4 - 

Unit labor costs.. 28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6) 102.1 102.6 - 

Unit nonlabor costs 25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 - 
Unit profits... 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9; 113.3) 134.5} 140.8) 154.9 - 
Unit nonlabor payments....... 31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2} 109.4; 110.9} 114.0 - 
Implicit price deflator 29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8) 101.7) 103.4) 105.0} 106.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersOns...........sccsesseceseeeseseenenenee 41.2 55.1 62.6 71.0 91.4 92.6 94.3 96.4, 102.2} 104.7| 108.1 112.1 117.1 
Compensation per NOUr.............0.....-.0cb beosessccere sense 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7; 102.9) 105.6; 108.7) 112.1 116.1 
Real compensation per hour. 70.6 86.1 90.5 94.9 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9} 100.0; 100.1 100.3} 101.5 
Unit labor costs.... 36.1 43.2 45.7 78.5 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3} 100.7} 100.8} 100.6} 100.0 99.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.6 30.1 37.0 79.5 91.2 96.8} 100.1 99.6} 101.1 103.0} 107.8 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.3 35.2 79.2 91.5 95.6 98.7 99.5} 101.0 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 a 
Iron mining, usable ore............ 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 102 42.4 75.9 93.6 109.7 109.1 
Coal mining.... neo! 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4) 110.5 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3 100.9 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels.............::.00eee 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 
Meat packing plants. 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7; 100.9 
Sausages and other prepared meats.. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6 107.1 
Poultry dressing and processing... 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2 
Cheese, natural and processed. 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8 
Fluid milk............. 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0) 102.3 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2 103.3 94.0 
Flour and other grain mill products... 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5 
Cereal breakfast f00dS.........-...::0+++ 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 
Wet corn milling 2046 24.1 74.9 14.6 97.3 96.1 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2 101.5 
Bakery products.......... - 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 
Raw and refined cane si 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7 
Beet sugar. 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 
Malt beverages 2082 43.3 T7717 73.7 85.0 99.1 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4; 109.8 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish...........sccccececseeeesees 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4] 104.8 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8 101.1 100.0 
HOSie@ry..........00008 2251,52 63.2} 102.4, 100.9} 102.5) 108.1 
Yarn spinning mills... 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5 
Men's and boys' suits and coats a” 231 75.6 93.2} 106.3) 103.5} 102.4 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. | 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 
Sawmills and planing mills, general...................-4 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5 102.3 101.2 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.. 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 
Millwork 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 
Wood kitchen cabinets 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 
Hardwood veneer and plywood. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4; 100.6 
Wood containers... 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7) 103.2 
Mobile homes....... 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4) 100.6 
Wood household furniture. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8 
Upholstered household furniture... 2612 75.1 96.2 96.3 101.7 98.8 
Metal household furniture 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3 100.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5 
Wood office furniture......... 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 
Office furniture, except wood. 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3 103.1 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes.. 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 
Folding paperboard boxes............ ese 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5 101.6 
Paper: and plastic:bags a... s<vscqscassecccnspesccaesenencer 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7 101.8 97.7 
Alkalies and chlorine... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7 101.6 
Inorganic pigments...... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6 103.3 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. aa 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5 
Synthetic fibers............... <A 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9 
Soaps and detergents. 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2844 | 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6 105.2 
Paints and allied products. 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. . 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3} 110.5 
Nitrogenous fertilizers... 2873 65.4 101.1 100.7 90.5 101.3 
Phosphatic fertilizers 2874 62.4) 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 
Fertilizers, mixing only. 2875 90.5 97.8} 100.8 95.1 104.7 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2) 108.4 
Petroleum refining... - 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3 
Tires and inner tubes..... ‘i 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting..............00+4 3052 78.4; 104.9) 100.1 102.1 108.2 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. .. 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 
Footwear, except rubber. 314 90.7 98.8 100.3 101.9 102.3 
Glass containers 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6 
Cement, hydraulic... 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2 
Clay construction products. 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5 105.2 
Clay refractories...... 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8} 102.3 
Concrete products 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5 104.4 102.1 
Ready-mixed concrete... 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2 
331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7} 113.5 
Gray and ductile iron foundries... 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 
Primary copper... 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7; 103.8 
Primary aluminum...........-.+ 3334 73.6} 100.7 97.6} 102.7} 102.3 
Copper rolling and drawing... 3351 175) 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Aluminum rolling and drawing..............06.00+0+.|  3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
Metal cans.. : Gee 3411 59.2} 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106.9) 108.1 117.5) 123.8} 129.7) 134.6] 140.7) 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n n.e.c. 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2 113.7 105.0 114.0 119.4 121.2 121.8 130.2 131.1 
Fabricated structural metal...... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0 100.4 97.6 101.2 104.5 103.6 108.1 109.8 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 3442 90.5} 101.4; 104.8) 102.0) 104.6) 105.8} 103.1 103.0} 106.7) 105.5) 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work.......... 3443 = 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3) 109.3) 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8 100.5 
Automotive stampings......... 3465 74.9 100.5 94.5 95.7 102.8 101.8 96.1 97.3 113.8 120.8 124.9 128.4 
Metal stampings, N.e.c. .............. 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8 104.8 109.3 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings............. ona 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9 101.4 101.2 102.1 101.7 100.4 104.2 109.7 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings................... 3498 140.8 130.0 120.0 121.4 99.6 102.3 107.0 114.2 109.6 113.3 112.9 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. ..... 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5 106.3 113.2 108.4 103.3 101.2 104.3 119.5 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment 3523 108.6 112.7 101.6 95.7 112.8 124.0 131.8 125.3 119.1 123.7 131.4 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8 108.7 114.7 116.6 126.3 
Construction machinery.......... 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6 110.2 109.6 101.0 100.6 107.0 123.2 132.9 
WIAA CIN ON cxeuuwe avscusGne es senscea'ess svciees’esucelevs 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5 109.3 
Oil and gas field MaChinery...............06 cece eee ee 3533 156.9 126.0 115.2 105.9 123.1 116.1 113.9 110.9 125.7 122.1 119.9 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools... ......... 0... ee eee eed 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99:9 99.2 94.8 113.0 111.4 110.0 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools. 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7 113.1 107.9 97.7 88.4 102.5 115.0 104.3 116.2 
Machine tool accessories...... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2 102.5 104.1 104.6 96.8 101.5 114.8 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment.. 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7 105.7 101.3 103.4 102.5 98.6 105.2 110.6 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings........ 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8 103.8 106.3 107.2 
Air and gas compressors. 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0 103.7 105.3 107.8 110.2 112.7 111.5 117.3 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. 4 3585 100.3 100.1 98.1 95.8 104.0 109.0 106.3 104.8 107.6 111.8 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valveS................ 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7 109.9 119.4 114.1 115.1 126.4 136.4 142.9 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3 102.8 104.3 107.3 110.7 126.5 121.8 143.4 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus... 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9 109.1 106.5 106.5 103.9 114.6 123.1 123.8 131.7 
Motors and generators 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8) 102.8; 103.6} 100.9} 104.4) 111.5) 127.1 124.4 139.1 
Household cooking equipment... 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3 104.6 116.1 96.8 99.5 104.9 100.9 103.7 127.4 125.5 
Household retrigerators and treezers.................. 3632 70.1 97.5 104.1 101.2 103.3 105.2 107.3 111.8 116.0 116.8 126.7 124.2 
Household laundry equipment............ 6c eed 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4 106.1 98.7 104.0 111.0 115.9 144.8 150.5 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. ..... 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6 117.6 118.9 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5 100.3 92.7 98.0 101.8 112.8 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment... 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9} 103.7} 110.0} 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment. 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3 106.9 106.2 120.5 124.1 135.7 151.8 163.1 179.3 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment....... 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.7 104.3 105.4 107.3 104.4 
Aircratt.. ates 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5 105.8 107.5 112.9 131.4 141.7 142.5 131.8 132.5 
instruments to measure @ electricity . Seeded 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4 106.1 105.2 106.2 108.3 119.0 122.4 144.7 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies.................. 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.4 
Railroad transportation... . 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2 108.4 114.6 118.5 127.8 139.6}; 145.6 = = 
Bus carriers, class 1....... 411,13,14 pts. 116.8 100.1 96.1 95.6 107.9 104.6 = = = = = = 
Trucking, except local.......... 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8 105.2 109.4 Me = = = = = 
U.S. Postal service.............. 43 88.6 98.1 98.4 100.0 99.9 99.7 104.0 103.7 104.5 107.1 106.6 106.5 
Air transportation 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8) 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9 102.0 104.8 103.2 102.5 99.0 100.2 104.4 108.1 TAer, 
Telephone communications... 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0 106.2 111.6 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.2 141.6 144.6 
Electric utilities............. ~ 491,23 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4) 115.2) 120.6) 126.8} 135.0 
Gas utilities......... 492,3 pt 145.5 114.1 111.9 102.1 105.5 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3 107.0 102.2 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials. 5093 = 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9 101.7 109.4 107.7 108.9 
Hardware stores...... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6 101.6 108.6 115.2 110.4 102.5 107.2 106.7 114.5 106.4 
Department stores.. 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2 101.2 105.0 107.1 107.6 
Variety stores........ 533 148.9 141.9 129.2 106.7 101.9 124.5 151.3 154.3 167.7 170.4 160.5 159.3 
General merchandise Stores... ...........66-.cee eee 539 = 18.6 80.9 97.5 100.8 109.8 116.4 121.8) = 136.1 159.9 161.6 165.9 
MOP OR RON Oster faethe re avsty races ca -neivunire> von acne 541 109.1 107.9 105.7 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers.. 551 85.1 99.5 99.8 101.6 103.5 102.5 106.1 104.2 106.5 107.4 108.3 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores... 553 rare 90.4 94.5 94.3 103.2 101.5 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9 103.0 106.8 
Gasoline service stations 554 59.5 87.0 93.5 101.8 103.0 105.1 102.6 104.3 109.7 112.4 115.0 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 561 77.6 93.7 98.3 100.7 106.0 109.3 112.8 awe 116.4 115.7 120.9 122.6 
Women's clothing stores.... 562 68.9 98.0 99.8 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8 101.9 110.7 116.2 118.1 122.9 
Family clothing stores.. 565 76.2 106.2 103.1 103.3 102.4 105.5 104.9 106.9 112.3 111.6 114.9 128.4 
Shoe stores... “tn coaosnoece pees 566 81.3 90.6 97.6 105.5 102.7 107.2 106.2 105.1 111.5 110.8 120.5 123.8 
Furniture and hometurnishings stores 571 83.9 97.9 94.8 101.2 98.9 101.3 102.2 101.6 108.6 108.9 111.0 116.4 
Household appliance stores.. bese 572 59.8 87.2 94.9] 106.5 98.5) 103.5] 102.8} 105.2) 113.9} 114.6) 115.9) 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores... 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3 115.7 120.9 129.6 143.5 157.3 178.4 195.6 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.4 103.1 101.4 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores. 591 92.2 106.4 102.5 101.6 101.9 102.5 103.6 104.7 103.6 104.7 103.7 102.8 
Liquor stores... - setae 592 95.0 93.6 101.9 93.8 98.2 101.1 105.2 105.9 108,4 100.5 98.7 104.4 
Miscellaneous shapping ‘goods Blares. 594 = 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4 101.7 101.5 102.0 100.6 103.9 108.2 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses... 5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2 107.3 111.4 102.1 107.2 113.8 121.0 120.0 123.9 
Commercial banks... 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9} 101.3} 104.6) 107.4) 109.4) 119.5} 119.5} 124.4 
Hotels and motels... : 701 102.4) 101.6) 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0} 107.6) 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment s services. 721 110.8} 107.5} 103.3) 100.8 97.2] 100.5} 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9) 101.9) 105.1 
Beauty shops... 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5 101.1 104.8 
Automotive repair shop 753 109.4 91.7 99.4 96.2 105.7 5. 3.< 110.4 116.4 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Country 
1995 1996 | | i] Ml IV ! i tT} IV 
United States:t.:8 ac. acascsctstnted 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 47 
Canadas. cin tsnncbachobecnentrt 9.5 9.7 9.5 9.6 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 
Australia 8.5 8.6 8.5 8.5 87 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 
3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3's 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 
11.8 12.6 12.3 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.5 
6.5 7.2 6.9 7A 7.2 75 TF 77 78 - 
12.0 12.1 12.0 12.1 12.2 12.1 12.3 12.4 12.2 12.3 
es 9.1 99 9.4 9.6 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4 9.5 8.8 
United Kingdom. J B./ 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.2 iz) ie) 13 6Y 6.6 
eee ee a a 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


——EEEEO 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Civilian labor force 
RON ARe eC na ERED ayer aetnaste ceptes ean ax ona san 3ur0os ovews bu canacn fos eos'ved 119,865 | 121,669] 123,869] 125,840] 126,346] 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 
Canada.... «| 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
Australia.. 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 


Japan... 
France.. 


60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 


United Kingdom... 27,870 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


Participation rate” 


PDTPRQTE SEARO S rpc danas heres cone na ceserrenstmasnsthsesetaskaasepense'veoes! 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
Canada... 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
Australia.. 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 §5.5 §5.3 55.5 
55.0 55.1 §5.2 55.3 55.4 55:1 64.2 53:0, §3.2 52.8 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
56.3 §4.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.9 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 


Employed 


112,440 | 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708 
12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 
26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,010 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’... 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 S77 59.1 59.1 
60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
51.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 
56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 
Unemployed 
Rae EMS ah reresa adel aaessbsrasvsssieips ois descsescet~/-svarocesleascss sus 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 
1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 


2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 
1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 


1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 
97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 


United Kingdom... 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 


Unemployment rate 


PARE AG ee cotvassssitruntstreseia\sacasonssan sox esier scene sextsasaces 6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Canada.... 8.9 7.8 (ea 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 
Australia... 8.1 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 97 8.5 8.6 
Japan... 2.9 25 2.3 21 241 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 
France.. 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 
Germany.. 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 7.2 
Wteye Sees 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11:3 12.0 12.1 
Netherlands. 10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 102. 7.0 6.4 
Sweden... 2.2 1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 


10.3 8.6 7.2 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 


United Kingdom. 


' Data for +994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additiona: information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the Unite 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not availabl 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 L 1973 1980 1986 | 1987 1988 | 1989 1990 1991 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Output per hour 
URED States 5 o:cicceecanacsesenacccesthencoe<cs os cdcatvsonnnncces - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2 101.6 105.8 109.2 112.7 
Canada. 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.1 
Belgium... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0 109.3 - 
Denmark.. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 106.8 - - - 
France..... 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.5 117.0 
Germany. 29.2 52.1 61.1 113 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0 102.0 100.4 108.0 411.1 115.7 
Italy... 19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 
Netherlands 19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.61-—~.99.6 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
Norway. 36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.4 94.6). 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.3 
Sweden... 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 “90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 124.8 
United Kingdom.. 30.5 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 105.6 108.7 107.7 107.5 
Output 
United States. - - - 77.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0 102.5 98.8 103.0 109.8 113.6 116.7 
Canada. 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7 104.8 112.8 117.1 118.6 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.0 
Belgium 30.7 57.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 101.0 100.7 96.9 101.4 104.4 = 
Denmark. 40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 101.1 103.0 105.9 105.6 
France.. 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.4 106.2 
Germany. 41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7 96.6 101.9 107.7 106.8 
Netherlands 31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.3 103.3 105.8 - 
Norway.... 56.6 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.9 112.9 
Sweden... wae 46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 127.0 129.8 
UNITED KINGAOM: x sccc-Aeasvocscvescntsosurcacvassersedeeavenesced 68.4 91.2 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3 102.0 106.6 106.4 100.6 101.4 105.6 108.0 108.5 
Total hours 
United States... 92:2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 106.8 107.2 104.9 100.6 101.4 103.8 104.1 103.5 
84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 110.8 102.5 103.0 106.2 108.9 109.1 
76.3 102.3 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
Belgium... 172.1 176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 - 
Denmark. 135.8 128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - - 
France 140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
Germany.... 142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
162.7 154.5 138.7 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6 101.6 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 - 
} 154.0 154.3 151.2 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 107.2 109.3 
168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 104.0 
United Kingdom.. 224.4 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 118.0 106.6 96.0 97.2 100.3 100.9 
Compensation per hour 
United States 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 102.4 105.1 108.8 112.0 
Canada 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 Mie 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 110.0 111.6 
Belgium 5.5 14.1 21.6 52.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 111.7 - 
Denmark. 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2 102.4 - - - 
France. 4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 7957 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.7 110.0 
Germany. 8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
Italy... 1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6 109.2 W171 
Netherlands.. 6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2 103.8 107.1 109.9 - 
Norway 47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.0 
Sweden 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 107.4 114.3 
United Kingdom.. 3.1 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6 109.9 110.8 115.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United Statesiy, .sve.yorecaes-cavechunaewcereeurees onan - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
Canada 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.7 97.8 
Belgium... 31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6 102.2 - 
Denmark. 15.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9 102.2 104.9 
France.... 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
Germany. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2 105.6 103.9 105.7 106.6 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 oT7 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
Netherlands... 32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 fiknds 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 106.5 110.3 
Sweden.. 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 14.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
Werte SKU DO screccacwns cei cecne cxncans executes ansanenn eet 10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6 101.0 101.1 102.9 107.0 
Unit labor costs: U-S. dollar basis 

United States - = = 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
10.9 15.3 26.1 $1.5 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.9 114.0 
Belgium.. 20.0 27.9 41.9 89.6 63.4 76.7 76.8 71.6 88.9 90.4 93.8 94.8 111.5 - 
Denmark. 13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.2 93.0 110.2 109.1 
France.... 20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 99.8 97.3 
10.5 171 28.1 59.9 58.7 75.3 77.2 73.3 87.2 87.7 99.7 100.0 115.3 110.7 
15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 62.6 73.9 75.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 75.8 74.6 82.5 
Netherlands.. 15.4 25.6 41.1 82.0 67.1 83.0 83.0 75.3 88.9 89.8 96.2 92.4 104.0 - 


Norway... 


- Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


; Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case 
WERE ye 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 | 1995 ‘| 1996 ¢ 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases .. “9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 
Lost workday cases.. 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays.. 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases ee 11.4 11.2 eee 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 sliders 10.0 9.7, MTG 
Lost workday cases.. SET/ 5.6 ad 5.6 §.7, 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 
Lost workdays 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = = - - 
UIE WeS RSS) 5. sposmesscee astrarccerteo ea bob aca see eee 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.8 4.1 4.9 6.1 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Lost workdays 1456.3 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 11955 129.6 204.7 - - - - 
Construction 
Total cases 16:2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 urear4 11.8 10.6 9.9 
Lost workday cases.. cto] 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 
LEONORA SG aatte ai te wiitaciahny wotsaan da savas raedp cco eemanartcnnas cra cwobaueeapneseseacen 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - 
Venelal VUNUINIYG CONLFAGLUTS: 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 Sat 4.4 4.0 
oe RTT CEC bstongs sss pontcee Oa, COOREERORE EL cer LEG. ene PAECECCOD DSR CLEP 120.4 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 = = - - 
Neavy GUNSUUCLUON, CGAGEPt VUHUTTIY. 
Total cases 14.5 14.7 14.5 16.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. - 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 
TROYES EE FET Ee Sane Sans 5 SCAG ERO DY IS EEE TT PEED EET OOS TERT ECCHOTEE, 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = - - 
Special Waves COMMAS: 
Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 Uae 10.4 
Lost workday cases.. 7.0 7.2 Kt 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays. 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = - - = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday cases.. 4.6 4.7 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5:5) 5.3 4.9 
Lost workdays 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 = = - = 
Durable goods: 
Total cases ..... 10.9 11.0 12.5) 14.2 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
Lost workday cases.. 47 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5:7 5.6 5.1 
Lost workdays.. 82.0 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 1229 126.7 = - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday cases.. 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 (iets 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays 171.4 WT.2 176.5 189.1 UTES: 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - 
rurlihure anu natuics. 
Total cases 15.0 15:2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases.. te 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
EO SENWOCIN GAY Soeerncmaalsivelel= retin Vassua-uay <i cee <aysidessoundaccvoeveasevnceroaannvisgienh| 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 = - - 128.4 = - - = 
Owiis, Clay, ANU Ylass prouucis: 
Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 
Lost workday cases.. pees 6.7 6.5 tl 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 Dats 6.0 
RECO SRAOCA NS coer eared ipsa anes mason yvnvslcvinceo=ricanboeievinine nee’ rcnad 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 = = = = 
Piiilary (ietal mUUStIeS: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 
Lost workday cases.. Sof 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.2 thr 6.8 
Lost workdays.. 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = - - - 
Faviivatey iielal prouulls. 
Total cases ..... 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 if 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
Lost workdays.. 110.1 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 Ate 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays.......... 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = - - 
CIGCUUING anu VUE! BleCUIGal CyUIpINet. 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 2k 20 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 17.8 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 
Hlalisportauun cyuipiicnt, 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 V7.7 eat 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A Teal 7.8 7.9 7.0 
Lost workdays.. 71.6 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 Ss = = = 
MMISUUINCINS alu rer 
Total cases 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 6.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 
Lost workday cases 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 uh 2.7 ahh 2.56 Past 2.4 2.3 
Lost workdays 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = - = a 
WUSCENHANGOUS IalUlgGlUFIng MUUSUIES 
Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 SS 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.3 4.6 6A 6:4 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 
LoSt WOrKdaYS......... 6. cee eevee 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0) 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
a a 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 19891| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 ‘*| 1995 ‘| 1996 * 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Food and kindred products: 
Total cases .. 


9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
4.4 4.6 §.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 
77.6 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = a = 


16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 Ti 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9:2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
Lost workdayS.................. 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - = = - 

1ovaCLY prouUuLts: = 
MOtANCASOS | cor. ta saasenes-ctvacecasake soon cteaius hunecceestne) apse eas Ean 7.3 6.7, 8.6 9.3 8.7 LG _ 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdays $1°7, 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = ~ = 


PCAC Titi, 
Total cases V8 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases cree 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 
EST WOK GAYS) ccs cxcncaes on clspexuoavasans WRaneeah menacs tne shy nee aewar enema 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = = - - 
Appalel aiiu OuUler lexuie PlOUULls, 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases Ped 2.6 Dll 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
WO SE WOLKOAY Sy. 21 .csdeuteconea cn rarceesa sec caa't-cetott-akesrocassttec fares serena 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - 
rape atitu ameoyu prouucts, 
Total cases .. 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases.. 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 


Lost workdays 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = = = = 


rriuny ala puuusiiiiig. 
NOLAN CASOS oe cncnvcersens- os omcawesetcarateett enteatieaniaceteeacaed en cerente Rermern tae 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3} 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 


Lost workdays 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - = a = 
UNCINCaIS alu alieu prouucis. 


Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 57 Hs | 4.8 

Lost workday cases.. Pr 2.3 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 

LOSEIWOEK GAYS iocs ce nse o(ceiatn tains dein untae ccee Sena me ADE acy ee 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = = = ad 
reuvicuilt anu Gud prouucts. 

Total cases 5.1 Ts 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 

Lost workday Cases.. aa d 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 

OSU WOFKGAYS! 0s. cores) ainda menencatnny Cokvanaecosnenncnicad ceatteeeenivaa , 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 712 - = ~ = 
AUVVE! 4HNU HNSCENANGUUS PlaSuUCS ProuuUcis: 

Total cases . 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 


6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = = = od 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 
Leaiict atiu ivatiien prouuuts. 
WOtAB CASES i520, ten enet ss nunannsacsaby earvet nae onan cae cduete eet caseae eee 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 
Lost workdays 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 = = = rae 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases .... tis Daparkencecrorea aageegect| 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 


Lost workday cases.. | 5.0 4.8 4.9 6.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5:5 5.2 5.1 
Lost workdays oe es 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - = - - 
Total cases 7.4 Theil st 7.8 8.0 1.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7,9 7.5 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
LEYS 0) 00 EW Basreeere ccc sec npnnny 2 enaeaan asco ne cosmascceg-rereGo cereerpeecenec. sc 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - = = = 
vwiriuinssaic waus, 
Total cases ....... 7.2 ers TA 7.6 toe 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 kik 7.5 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 37 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 37 3.8 3.6 3.4 


Lost workdays 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 1.5 79.2 82.4 = = = = 


neta traue. 
TROtAL CASOS= cain ere esac oe ssp sists eects, enter Orisa ee tienae recom aoe ated (lass 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 TE 8.7 8.2 7.9 rs: 6.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - ed = = 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 
4 ei 9 9 9 14 V1 1.2 1.2 a fe 1.0 9 
15.4 17.1 14.3 UG? 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = = = - 


Services 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
2.6 2.5 27 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 H . 2.6 


1 


Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
I ne ee susan op eats ances ns ene ue cans 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident.............. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment ae 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident... | 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision.... 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. | 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned............ 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle.. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident..... 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident -| 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident.............000008 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts.............cccccssssssssseesenessecsnsessenessseecseesssses 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides... és 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, Kicking, boning 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting... 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing.... ‘or 90 95 60 67 79 1 
SON -IMMICLOR INJUFIOS 5.5.05 copcnsapseanrsnearatiéncorsvanrexesacsunchonesssoxdesvonsced 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment... 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object... a oeeoscceorcpean 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling ne kek. 361 346 372 341 402 7 
Struck by flying object 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects..... 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.... 159 151 147 131 146 ps 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.. 110 138 132 99 130 2 
Falls... 600 618 665 650 684 1 
Fail to lower level 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder... 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof........- 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from Seale dagine, 66 71 89 82 88 1 
ECM OM SANG WOU CN sarsearec cere cae eve anpxisasvey-sseracnenianccersovuer\ascsenvevaves 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric current. 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines... 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes..... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances..... 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency...........cececcees 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires And OxplOSIOns ..............csseseneereccesscenserensnsnenenserenssenssconss 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” = 26 Ie ACAI CARPE SS ERE CELE CBM MA CARRE HOC ASS 76 44 24 25 16 ae 


1 


Classification Structures. 
? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 


available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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Schedule of release Cates for BLS statistical series 


aovies ae) aaah See 
Employment aliuation March 6 February April S 
Praguetivity and costs March 10 4” quarter 

rela bu so March 12 February —Aprit 15 
Producer Price Indexcs March 13 February April $ 
Consumer Price Indexas March 19 February April 14 
Real earnings March 19 February April 14 
Employment Coe! Indexes April 30 


